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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Lorp Patmerston has summoned his faithful adherents to stand 
by him at the opening of Parliament on the 3d of February; 
and his great ally the Times foreshadows the story of 
‘(next session”: Quiet noblemen and gentlemen moving and 
seconding the addresses, all unconscious of the future 
which they are opening; Parliamentary Committees, blue- 
books, interpellations of Palmerston in one House and 
Clarendon in another, with Ministerial replies, and depart- 
mental explanations, sh out information; suspicions that 
we are not going quite abroad, not doing what we de- 
sire at home—that even our Navy, for example, is but a con- 
geries of resultless experiments; the stage-play of the session 
leaving us exactly where we were when we began. This would 
be to suppose that the Government will be entirely successful in 
ing through the session without much trouble ; and it is pos- 
sible that by the usual contrivances, by explanations which tell 
nothing, by “riding off on brilliant platitudes,” Ministers may 
evade much practical responsibility on the standing subjects. 

The Queen’s Speech will be rather more eventful than usual ; 
and the discourses of Ministers in illustration must be somewhat 
more interesting, since they have information to give. They 
have, for instance, to report the second edition of the Paris 
Conference, with the actual result of the settlement on the 
Bolgrad and other points. They have to report the proposed 
arrangement of the Prussian marriage, with its financial 
accompaniment. They have at the same time to explain the 
King of Prussia’s proceedings with respect to Neuchatel, and the 
part that our Government has taken in that affair. The English 
public awaits, without impatience, the report that the American 
Senate has ratified the treaty on the Central American question. 
The name of Persia, seldom heard in English debates, will awaken 
some echoes. But most of all needing explanation is the new 
war with China—the war of the Lorcha. Some positive informa- 
tion, some actual news, is expected from Ministers on these sub- 
jects; and the earliest statements in both Houses will therefore 
be somewhat more interesting than usual. 

Everybody is anticipating a “‘ busy session” ; and the list of 
measures which will demand speedy attention is roughly com- 
piled by the public itself. ‘‘ The country” has determined that 
the Income-tax shall be greatly reduced, and if possible amended. 
This may be accompanied by some improvements, it is supposed, 
in the Ministerial arrangements of finance. The revisal of the 
expiring contract with the Bank of England will be submitted 
for the consideration of Parliament. We are to have reduced 
military estimates—reduced, that is, in comparison with the 
war scale, but far from being reduced, we presume, in compari- 
son with the old scale of peace establishments: for we are to 
have great military improvements; and although the number 
has been reduced, the Army is to be maintained in a state of 
thorough efficiency—ready, Lord Panmure says, to be landed on 
the Continent “in ten days.” 





ticket-of-leave system, if not some practical measure substituting 
a more effectual detention of condemned criminals for the plan of 
discharge after short terms of imprisonment. Mr. Charles Pearson 
has laid before the public, on the invitation of the Lord Mayor, 
a general scheme of secondary punishments, industrial, reforma- 
tory, and self-supporting: many other persons are prepared 
to assist in rendering the system of penal servitude a reality. 
The cry for “transportation” will of course be renewed 
—the experiment of the Falkland Islands will be recom- 
mended. The whole question will be reopened; and the practi- 
cal failure of the Transportation Committee of last session will, if 
no other considerations would, effectually preclude Ministers from 
burying the subject in a Committee and entombing it in a blue- 
book, 


The Mixed Education Committee in Manchester has definitively 
ordered that a bill shall be brought into the House of Commons 
by Sir John Pakington and Mr. Cobden; and Lord John Russell 
is wending his way towards England. 

Law-reform presses to be advanced, and there are some special 
chapters that were handed over from last session. The case of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts is very urgent. The Law Amendment 
Society reports against the schemes already before Parliament for 
establishing a new Testamentary Jurisdiction, and proposes in- 
stead a Court of Probate formed of three Judges from the ex- 
isting Courts. Consolidation of the Statutes is demanded, if 
only for the purpose of bringing our whole law together, that it 
may be improved by correction—that is, by something even 
humbler yet more essential than “ amendment.” The confusion 
caused by the conflicting concurrent jurisdiction of Chancery and 
Bankruptcy in cases like that of the Royal British Bank, the 
misconception of the law relating to documents of title which 
has occasioned the meeting of London traders this week, and 
many other practical complications, have invoked a public inte- 
rest in a class of reforms hitherto left to lawyers and scientific 
inquirers. 

A host of practical improvements more or less local will suo- 
cessively claim the attention of the two Houses. Conspicuous 
among these is the London drainage, with the demand of four 
millions sterling for carrying it out, and the supplemental sug- 
gestion of an extension to the German Ocean. Then come de- 
mands for buildings for the Public Offices, the new Charing 
Bridge, the purchase of Hampstead Heath, &c. These are a few 
of the subjects which Parliament is expected to take up, and to 
finish off in the session of 1857. The public has often been dis- 
appointed ; but at present it is noting the fact that there is no 
European war, no great party difficulty, no overwhelming care, 
to prevent Ministers from mastering the reasonable demands of 
public business. 





The electric telegraph brings important news from the East. 
The Persian expedition has got to work, and has executed a part 
of its task, in taking the fort of Bushire and the island of Kar- 
rack,—the first instalment. What is next to be done on that 
side of Persia, this deponent, the electric telegraph, saith not. 

On the other side, say official organs, Colonel Chamberlayne 
did not proceed to occupy Affghanistan for the support of the 
Dost against Persia, but only against a refractory tribe; and 
they report that he has actually fallen back. Yet Colonel Cham- 
berlayne may still be available to support the old chief against 
the Shah if necessary ; and we infer moreover that official people 
have that contingency in view, since in’ India there is a very 
observable moving of regiments Northward. 

The conflagration at Canton continues to spread. Yeh had 
retaliated on the factories, probably with much destruction of 
property ; and the British were about to rejoin with the bom- 
bardment of Canton itself. 





The French assassin Verger has been condemned to death ; but 
although judge and jury duly carried out the intention of Govern - 
ment in expediting his trial, he has made an appeal on technical 
points to the Court of Cassation ; and it does appear possible that 
the devices employed for the purpose of expediting the execution 
of sentence may have the effect of delaying it, unless, which is 





The public has determined to have some explanation about the 
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improbable, the Government were to take upon itself the repon - 
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sibility of setting aside all form. Verger had resolved to use his 
defence as a medium for proclaiming to the world the abuses, 
corruptions, and depravities of the Roman Catholic clergy. This 
was anticipated, and a judge was selected for his ‘‘ firmness ”’— 
his ability to keep down the prisoner. The trial degenerated into 
a struggle between judge and accused. The advocate officially 
appointed for the defence may be said to have assisted the worst 
spirit on both sides by the feebleness of his intervention. The 
outrages of Verger excited the auditory; but their excitement 
took the turn of disgust, and the court of justice became a the- 
atre of uproar, in which the judge was hallooed on by the spec- 
tators. Verger insolently summoned a long list of witnesses: 
they were almost all refused to him,—one of the technical points 
which deprives his trial of solemnity, and affords a ground for 
appeal. The assassin may be removed ; the accuser of the clergy 
may be silenced for ever ; but the moral effect of the whole pro- 
cedure will be mischievous in a high degree. 





The debates in the Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies, at the 
opening of the session, were at once a test of the reality of Par- 
liamentary action in that country and the cause of information 
to the public. Signor Brofferio, a member who advocates the 
Republican policy, and tries to foree it upon the Government, 
put various questions, for the purpose of showing that the mode- 
rate policy embodied in Count Cayour’s note to the Paris Confer- 
ence had failed, and must disappoint the Italian people. ‘‘ Nine 
long months,” said the orator, had that note been before the 
world, without results: ‘twenty-five long years,” said Count 
Mamiani, had the policy of Mazzini been before the world, with- 
out results. The attack of Brofferio furnished an opportunity 
for enabling the Ministers of the King of Sardinia to state over 
again the principles on which they are acting, the position which 
they have established among the Governments of Europe, and 
the progress which they are making in naturalizing constitutional 
government on the Italian soil. 





The overt act in Spain is the summoning of the Cortes ; in the 
election of which, says that satirist the telegraph, ‘the Govern- 
ment will allow a reasonable degree of liberty.” We infer that 
Narvaez, O'Donnell, Concha, and the imprisoned Prim, feel their 
inventive faculties rather fatigued, and that they will not dislike 
the Parliamentary ground, for a change. 





Railway projects are at present making some progress, at least 
in opinion. ‘The line to unite the Danube and the Hellespont—a 
most important section of the highways in the East—has advanced 
so far towards being a reality, that an active negotiator has re- 
turned to this country with the Sultan’s concession in his pocket. 
Two millions sterling have already been subscribed in Turkey 
towards the capital required. By the Central American ar- 
rangements, to which the United States and England as well as 
Honduras were parties, with the sanction of France, obstacles to 
improved railway communication through the natural valley in- 
tersecting the Andes have been removed, and we may see a line 
uniting the Atlantic and the Pacific, for the rapid transit of pas- 
sengers, treasure and light goods. The iron network has already 
been marked out at its extremities in India. The Euphrates 
Valley line promises to unite India through North-Western Asia 
with the European system. These are but projects ; yet the dis- 
cussions of the week show that the public mind has fastened 
upon them as practical objects, and the Sultan, as we have stated, 
has contributed his quota towards realizing them. 

Meetings have again been held by the unemployed builders in 
London, while the shoemakers of London and other places have 
followed up the movement commenced at Northampton. In both 
cases there has been some sobering down towards immediately 
practical objects. The boot and shoemakers abstain from de- 
ereeing a fixed percentage as the enhancement of the selling 
price ; but it is clear that the consumer will have to submit to a 
considerable rise, especially in those qualities of the finished arti- 
cle which are the most moderate in price concurrently with being 
the soundest in make,—that is, the kinds in which less is paid 
for fushion than leather, and in which cheapness is not attained 
by badness of material. The unemployed builders still talk of 
employment on the waste lands; but in the mean time they 
have agreed systematically to press the demand for a loaf, each 
man in his own parish, 





After the great criminal trials, the proceedings of our Law 
Courts have excited unusual interest, from the importance of the 
topics brought before them. The excessive litigation in the case 
of the Royal British Bank is a gigantic abuse which continues 
even now to grow. But the most interesting event in the legal 
world has been the decision of Lord Chief Justice Campbell on the 
ease of Alicia Race, the child of a soldier who was killed at the 

































































attack on Petropauloyski, The contest lay between the Roman 
Catholie mother of the child and the manager of a Protestant 
school; the mother claiming to take the daughter from that 
school in which she had placed her; the school authorities, 
backed by the Royal Patriotic Fund, pleading the known Pro- 
testant faith and wishes of the father. By the public in general 
the case has been treated as one in which the mother was 
acting as the tool of some Popish propagandist who was endea- 
youring to obtain possession of the child for purposes of con- 
version. It may be so; but Lord Campbell, referring to many 
decisions respecting children, applied them to the general point 
of legal or moral qualification for the custody and disposal of a 
child, and, on the broad ground of parental authority, he ordered 
the girl to be instantly surrendered to her mother, 


Che Cautt. 

Tue QveEN has entertained several distinguished guests this week at 
Windsor Castle. There was a second theatrical entertainment on Thurs- 
day ; the plays selected being ‘“‘ Our Wife, or the Rose of Amiens,” and 
“Deaf as a Post.” Among the guests were the Marquis of Abercorn, 
Rear-Admiral W. A. B. Hamilton, Lord Burghersh, Sir Charles Wood, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Count Lavradio, the Earl of Shelburne, the 
Duke and Duchess de Nemours, the Earl and Countess of Derby, Sir 
George and Lady Grey, Prince Edward of Leiningen, and the Count of 
Flanders. 

The Bishop of Ripon had audience of the Queen yesterday, and did 
homage to her Majesty on his appointment. 

Her Majesty has taken open-air exercise; and Prince Albert, with 
some of the guests, has engaged in the pastimes of hunting and shooting. 


Che Airtrapalis. 


The Property and Income-tax Association held a meeting in Exeter 
Tall on Wednesday ; Mr, Alderman Wire inthe chair. It was intended 
to be a field-day manifestation of public opinion against the Income-tax ; 
and delegates from about a dozen provincial towns were arrrayed on the 
platform beside the London originators of the movement. Among those 
who spoke were three Members of Parliament— Major Reed, Mr. Thomas 
Chambers, and Mr. Apsley Pellatt. The country delegates were repre- 
sented by Mr. Joseph Shaw of Huddersfield, Mr. T. Attwood of Bir- 
mingham, the Mayor of Oxford, Mr. Partridge of Birmingham, and Mr. 
Gowing of Ipswich. In the resolutions adopted, the meeting did not go 
beyond the usual demands,—remission of the war ninepence, and an 
equitable adjustment of the tax on permanent and precarious incomes, 
But two of the speakers looked beyond: Mr. Wire wants ‘‘a revision of 
our whole system of taxation, so as to subject the rich to at least an equal 
pressure with the poor.’ And Mr, Pellatt desires to remove the iniquitous 
distinction, so favourable to farmers, so damaging to traders, of permitting 
the former to pay on a presumed profit in proportion to rental, and exact- 
ing from the latter a tax on income and property. 

The Law Amendment Society met on Monday evening, to receive a 
report from a Committee on the Testamentary Bills of last session. Mr. 
Pitt Taylor read the report—an elaborate paper, critically analyzing the 
three plans, and presenting a fourth, from the Committee. ‘The Com- 
mittee concur with Sir Richard Bethell, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and Mr, 
Collier, in thinking that no effectual scheme of reform ‘ can be carried 
out except by depriving the Ecclesiastical Courts ef all jurisdiction in 
matters testamentary, by ignoring the doctrine of ‘bona notabilia,’ 
and by breaking down the monopoly of the doctors and proctors.”” But 
they differ from all three on various points. Sir Richard Bethell committed 
a great error by introducing into his measure the system of procedure that 
prevails in Courts of Equity. They object to Mr. Collier’s proposition, 
that testamentary jurisdiction should be referred to the Common Law 
Courts. They object to Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s scheme, that it involves the 
appointment of a sixteenth Judge; and both to Sir Fitzroy and the At- 
torney-General when they propose that the new Court of Probate shall 
also be a court of construction and administration. The plan recom- 
mended by the Committee is, that a Court of Probate should be formed 
by selecting a Judge from each of the Common Law Courts, who, when 
not engaged in the Cowt of Probate, might sit as ordinary Common 
Law Judges in their respective Courts; and that the County Courts 
should grant probate and administration in all eases under 300/.; an 
appeal lying to the Chief Court. The report was ordered to be printed, 
and to be discussed on Monday the 9th February. 

A recent decision by the Court of Error has caused some agitation in 
the mercantile community. By that decision, reversing a previous one 
of the Court of Exchequer, holders of bills of lading, delivery-orders, or 
dock-warrants, having given full value for those documents, or having 
advanced money upon them, are not the legal holders or proprietors of 
the goods which they represent, unless they can prove that the title of 
every person through whose hands the warrants, &c., have passed is per- 
fectly good. Ata meeting of merchants, bankers, and others, held at 
the London Tavern on Monday,—Baron Lionel Rothschild in the chair, 
—the subject was discussed; the state of the law wascondemned; and a 
committee was appointed “to confer with the Government, in the view of 
procuring, by legislative enactment, such a full and final settlement of the 
state of the law as shall be ealculated to afford due security to the nego- 
tiations of trade, and to protect the bona fide holder of those commercial 
documents which, both by the custom of trade and the necessities of 
commerce, are recognized as obligatory among merchants.” What the 
mercantile community require is, that documents of title connected with 
the transfer of goods should stand on the same footing as bank-notes or 
bills of exchange, 











The “ unemployed operatives connected with the building trade” held 
their second meeting in Smithfield on Monday. The numbers present 
are variously estimated at from 5090 te 15,000. Mr. Hugh Pearce again 
took the chair. He traced the “ abject condition” of the British work- 
man to “the times of William the Conqueror,” when the people were 
“reduced” to the condition of slaves. The power and wealth of the 
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rich he attributed to the principles of association. The rights of the 
working men he laid down with emphatic distinctness, “‘ The Poor-law 
says that every man has a right to live; and, acting on that principle, 
the people have aright to an equal division of property, until their wants 
are satisfied.” Let the working men associate, impress upon the Govern- 
ment that they want a living, and that 2 while they see grandeur and 
luxury about them they mean to have it.” Mr, Macray said that the 
Sovereign holds the land on behalf of the people, and the people have a 
right to the unoccupied land. “ God helps those who help themselves.” 
Government have spent millions in civilizing Turkey; they are about to 
spend millions in civilizing China; and the money thus spent would 
p noe the unemployed people of this country in ease and comfort. An 
address adopted by the meeting recommended them to regain possession 
of the land of their forefathers, wrested from them by the law! The 
meeting also resolved, that until means of exisience are placed within 
their reach “ by useful and profitable employment in agriculture and 
manufactures,” they would ‘ fall back upon their ancient and indis- 
putable right to parochial assistance, unaccompanied by the insulting, 
debasing, and infamous conditions at present persisted in.” 

The number now out of employment is estimated at 35,000. 

The boot and shoemakers of London held a meeting on Monday at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, roused to activity by the alarming rise in the price 
of leather. From the statements made by the speakers it would appear 
that profits are eaten up by the cost of the raw material—leather having 
increased above 75 per cent, hides above 400 per cent in price. 

Mr. Medwin, the chairman, stated the case. Formerly France sent us a 
great many hides ; now she consumes them all herself. Ten years ago, 
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Mr. Sergeant Shee appeared on behalf of Mrs. Race. He contended that 
the Court ought to give up the child to the custody of the mother, as th 
testamentary guardian under the will of her late husband. He read the 
following letter, written by Sergeant Race just before going into action. 

** Her Majesty's ship Pique, at Sea, 25th August Ist. 

“ My dear Wife and Children—I now sit down to write a few lines to you pre- 
vious to going into action. When you receive this I shall be no more, as it will not 
be sent to you if I survive. I hope you are all quite well, as Iam at the present 
time. My dears, I write to bid you an eternal farewell, if such is God's will that ! 
am to be cut off; but I trust in Providence, and hope I may be spared to meet you 
again ; but as we cannot all expect to survive to tell the tale, and I may be one that 
is doomed to die in defence of my Queen and country, therefore, my dear wife, it 
will be a consolation that I died in defence of liberty, and done my best, as in duty 
bound by my oath, when I took to the profession of arms. My dear Alicia, I have 
made my will to you, and I trust you will carry it out according to my wish, I 
wish, my dear, that you will remain a widow until the children are capable of 
taking care of themselves. I hope, my dear, that you will not disregard this 
my last wish, as I should not die happy if I thought a stepfather would be 
over my babes; but I feel confident that you will not forget my last wish. 
My dear wife, I have not received a letter from you, or any one else, since 
I left England. I should feel very happy to hear from you before [ am 
called into eternity; but the Lord’s will be done: we must bow to Mis 
command. My dear Ally, I am but ill prepared to meet my Maker face 
to face, but I trust He will have merey on my poor soul, and forgive 
me my transgressions, as I forgive all men that have done me any wrong 
before I die. 1 have settled all my worldly affairs as far as I can, My dea 
wife, kiss my dear children for me, as a last embrace from a loving father, and tell 








| them that his last thoughts were for them, and bring them up in the fear of the 


erhaps fifteen out of every twenty Frenchmen wore wooden shoes ; now he | 


id not believe there are ten in that number who wear sabots. 
same sort of thing has happened also in Germany. In Buenos Ayres and 
other countries in South America, there were formerly vast herds of wild or 
semi-wild cattle, which were killed only for the sake of their skin; and 
nearly the whole of that stock has been destroyed. 
has sprung up in the United States. The American people are not a beef or 
a mutton eating people; they prefer pork: but they nevertheless require 
boots and shoes ; and so they are becoming immense customers to France 
and Germany as well as ourselves, From Liverpool and other ports there 
are thousands of hides daily sent away. In a word, he did not see any 
prospect whatever of increasing the supply, and he believed that prices 
would within twelve months be double their present exorbitant rate. 


Mr. Hewitt said he had hoped to hear some —_ by which they might do | 


1 is now thrown away? why 


without leather. Why not try pig-skin, whic ) ; 
He had known people buy 


not pannus corium ? why not American cloth ? 
it and think it was seal-skin. 

The mecting resolyed to raise the price of boots and shoes. 

The Committee of the Privy Council on Education have arranged that 
an “Educational Muscum”’ shall be opened “in the spring” at the 
*‘ New Buildings, South Kensington.” The books and objects exhibited 
will be grouped under the following divisions—1. School buildings and 
fittings, forms, desks, slates, plans, models, &e. 2. General educa- 
tion, including reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, mathematics, 
foreign languages, histories. 3. Drawing and the fine arts, 4. Music, 


5. Household economy. 6. Geography and astronomy. 7. Natural 
History. 8. Chemistry. 9. Physics. 10. Mechanics. 11. Apparatus 


for teaching the blind and the deaf and dumb. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts on Wednesday, Mr. E. G. Squier 
read a paper on “Central America and the proposed Honduras Inter- 
oceanic Railway.” The route of this line is from Puerto Caballos in 
Honduras Bay to the Bay of Fonseca in the Pacific; length 161 miles. 
Mr. Squier, who when American Minister in Central America examined 
the route himself, states that there would be no heavier gradient than 
one from 60 to 80 feet in the mile. 

A deputation, consisting of the Rector, Churchwardens, and Vestry- 
men of St. James's, Westminster, waited on Sir George Grey on Satur- 
day, to call his attention to the prevalence of ‘ houses of ill-fame and 
betting-houses ”’ in that genteel parish. The difficulties of legislating on 
the subject were fairly enough stated in a memorial presented by the de- 
—— ; showing that the present state of the law rendered them power- 
ess either for suppressing those houses or clearing the streets. They 
suggest that an enactment similar to the law applied to betting-offices 


The | 


Again, a great demand | 


| this my will and testament; feeling confident that she will do ju 


| entirely to 


should be passed in reference to the other description of nuisance ; and | 
that there should be an inquiry to ascertain why the betting-office act is | 


a “dead letter.” Sir Richard Mayne, called up by Sir George Grey, ex- 
plained that the difficulty of getting evidence was the cause why there 
are not more prosecutions. Sir George Grey promised to refer the whole 
question to the Attorney-General. 

General Williams, Commandant of Woolwich, drew out the whole 
regiment of Artillery there on Thursday, formed them into three sides of 
a square, and addressed them on the disgraceful occurrences that have 
recently taken place at Woolwich by ruffians in the Artillery uniform. 
He was sure, he said, that the majority look upon these acts with as 
much disgust as himself; and he exhorted them to endeavour to check 
any evil habits which the better-disposed might at any time perceive in 
any of their comrades. 


A ease of considerable interest was opened in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
on Saturday. A writ of Habeas-corpus had been issued from the Court di- 
recting the matron of the Sailors’ Orphan School at Hampstead to bring up 
the body of Alicia Race, a child of ten and a half years of age, in order that 
she might be delivered to her mother. From the aflidavits it appeared that 
the girl was the daughter of Lauman Race, late Sergeant of Marines, kilied 
in action off Petropaulovski in 1854; that in 1855 she had been placed in 
the asylum at Hampstead, and her brother John Race in the Sailors’ Orphan 
Boys’ Home at Chardstock, Dorset; both institutions under the control of 
the Patriotic Fund. John Race had been removed from Chardstock by his 
mother; and she desired to remove her daughter from Hampstead, but here 
she met with difficulties. Mrs. Race is a Roman Catholic; Sergeant Race 
was a Protestant; the little girl at Hampstead—so it appeared from the 
atlidavits—desired not to ‘go to the Roman Catholic school,” not “* to bow 


down nor pray to the Virgin Mary, or other images,”’ for that would be, she | 


said, ** disobeying Jesus.’’ She said to her mother—*‘ Mother, I can’t go; 
I will not go.” She desired ‘‘to remain under Protestant teaching.” As, 
however, ‘‘the gentleman’? who had promised “to get a school for the 
boy”’ said he could ‘‘ not take one without the other,” Mrs. Race, although 
it ‘“‘ went to her heart’’ to take the girl from Hampstead, persevered: hence 
this action. 


Lord. 
poor old man, and then I see her rejoicing at his return 
My dear, I have written a farewell letter to my mother, brothers, and sisters, and 
all friends and relations, and I trust you will not be forgetten by them. My dearest 
wife, give my dying love to your mother and sister, and all your friends that may 
befriend you or my dear children, May we all meet in Heaven is the last prayer ol 
one that you know how to prize, although he will be in eternity when you receive 
this last letter he ever wrote, as we are only waiting for the morning to dawn to g 
into Petroupoloka [ Petropaulovski), and commence the work of destruction, It is 
Russian colony, and we are bound to take ‘t or die in the attempt. My dear wift 
and children, it is late, and I require seme st before T commence the work of car- 
nage that to morrow may bring forth. My ccar, I have not set my foot on shore bu 
twice since I left England, and then only for a few hours on duty, 

** The last from your affectionate and loving husband, 

* Lawonp Race. 


He also read the concluding sentence of the will, which said 
* I do hereby nominate, constitute, and appoint my wife, Alicia R 


My dear wife, I think I see poor Alicia by turns weeping for the loss of her 
but, alas! such dreams 


» executor 
tice to my dea 
children, as a wife and mother.” 

On the other hand, Mr. O'Malley and Mr. Bovill argued against the sur- 
render of the child ; contending that her “religious convictions’ ought t 
be respected ; that her ‘conscience ought not to be foreed"’ ; and that the 


| rule is to follow the religion of the father in educating orphans in ot 


military and naval schools. The father always brought his children up a 
Protestants, and sent them to Protestant schools. He always attended th 
worship of the Church of England. Considering that his wife was a Romar 
Catholic, those acts showed a strong will. It was found also, that for eigh 
months after their father’s death the children attended a Protestant scho 
and Protestant worship, and the mother went with them. That was th 
way she interpreted her husband’s wish that she would ‘* dé justice to h 
children.” The mother might have got the Commissioners to place he 
children at Roman Catholic schools, but, with her full approbation, the 
were placed at a Protestant school, and the girl continued there for sixtee» 
months without any complaint from the mother, At that time, the mothe 
came under the influence of others, who did not propose any means < 
educating the child, but merely desired that it should te got away from 
Protestant school, She said “it went to her heart”’ to take the child away ; 
but she said that the gentleman could not do anything for the boy unles 
she took away the girl also. The application was not made bon’ fide by th 
mother; but the object was to place the child under the care of priests, wh 
would frustrate the father’s dying wishes. 

Lord Campbell delivered judgment on Wednesday. Reviewing at grea 
length the arguments on both sides, the legal authorities, and the precedent 
yo eye to the case, he decided that Mrs. Race is the guardian of hex 
child “ for nurture,”’ having the same parental authority which might hay 
been exercised by the father had he survived. Sergeant Race had not con- 
stituted his wife testamentary guardian of the children with instructions t 
bring them up as Protestants, but, by his letter, had left their education 
her discretion. Lord Campbell therefore ordered the infan 
Alicia Race to be delivered up to her mother, 

Mr. O'Malley immediately applied to the Court to stay the execution « 
its order, on the ground that a motion had been made before Viee-Chancelle 
Kindersley to make the child a ward in Chancery. Lord Campbell refused 
to listen to this application : he said the order of the Court of Queen’s Benc! 
must be immediately executed. The child was accordingly delivered wp t 
her mother in the court. 

In Vice-Chancellor Kindersley’s Court, the application was ordered t 
stand over; Mr. Fleming undertaking on behalf of his client, Mrs, Rae« 
that the girl should not be removed beyond the jurisdiction of the Court. 


A Mr. Rankin has brought an action in the Court of Common Pleas 
against a Mr. Payne, to reeover 50/., alleged to be due for his services in 
having introduced a gentleman of rank and influence as director to “ The 
Western Bank of London,” in accordance with an agreement entered int 
with Payne to the effect that he should pay to Rankin 50/. for every fit and 
proper person whom he might suceced in indueing to become director of said 
bank. ‘The case will be heard further next Tuesday. Mr. Justice Wille: 
said, he thought that the occupation of entrapping men to lend their names 
to bubble schemes was one which should be looked upon with suspicion, t 
say the least of it. The defendant had only pleaded the general issue ; and 
it is a question whether he should not be allowed to add a plea which will 
raise the point of fraud and illegality, Mr. Rv binson, for the defendant, 
denied that ** this’’ was a bubble scheme, or that the director was entrapped 
* The concern is at work, and quite firm.” 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Monday, Commissioner Tlolroyd gav 
further hearing to the * new shareholders” ef the Royal British Bank w! 
claim to prove as creditors, as they were induced to take the shares by fraud 
Mr. Holroyd intimated, that as yet he took an unfavourable view of the 
new shareholders’ non-responsibility as regards the creditors of the bank. 

On the same day, Leopold Redpath was brought before Commissioner 
Goulburn to pass his examination ; but as the convict had intimated his 





| determination not to answer questions respecting his estate and effects, an 


adjournment sine die took place. Redpath is thus described bythe reporter 
—*‘ In person the bankrupt is somewhat brawny and athletic, nearly six 
feet in stature, and fifty years of age. He has more the appearance of a 
burly stage-coach driver or frequenter of prizc-fights than of a gentleman 
who dealt in millions yearly in stocks and shares, or who could feel at home 
in an elegaut drawingroom in Regent's Park, surrounded by costly articles 
of verta.” 

Anderson and “‘Jem Saward,” the alleged confederates in a gang of 
forgers, evidence of whose dceds has been obtained from the confessions of 
Attwell and Hardwicke, two others of the gang now convicts, were again 
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examined at the Mansionhouse on Wednesday, and fresh corroborative tes- 
timony was brought in support of the charges. They have been again 
remanded for a week. 


Some weeks since, Mrs. Martha Bacon was arrested on a charge of mur- 
deringjher two children. Her explanation was, that ‘‘a man”’ had got into 
the house, killed the children, and carried off divers things. She was 
thought to be mad. On investigation, facts came to light casting suspicion 
on her husband. He was interrogated about the missing property, and he 

ve very conflicting answers. On Wednesday, husband and wife were 

rought "before the Lambeth Magistrate. Bacon again prevaricated. In 
the midst of the proceedings, his wife cut the matter short by handing up a 
letter, which at her request Mr. Elliott read as follows. 

** Sir—I must confess I am an innocent person, and he who committed the dread- 
ful deed is my husband; and there was no money on the drawers. He took the 
little boy down stairs, put him in a chair, and there cut his throat. He then went 
up-stairs and cut the little baby’s throat. Martna Bacon.” 

The letter produced a sense of horror in the court, and had a visible effect 
on the nerves of Bacon. Both husband and wife are remanded on a charge 
of.murder. Mr. Elliott directed Inspector Young to write and request the 
authorities at Stamford to exhume the body of Bacon’s mother, who, it is 
— had been ng oa with arsenic a P mend ago. 

urther evidence has been discovered tending to show the guilt of Bacon 
—blood-stained garments hitherto concealed. Mrs. Bacon states that her 
husband attempted her life at the time he murdered his children; which 
would account for the marks of a knife on her throat. She now manifests 
the greatest horror and fear of her husband, and has begged that he may 
not be allowed to approach her. Bacon, it is stated, bears an ill name at 
Stamford, where he carried on business as an ironmonger. He was not 
only guilty of seduction there, but has been.tried for arson, and suspected 
of murder. 


Gifts of coals to the poor are now made through the Police Magistrates. 
Lord Ward has contributed fifty tons for this purpose. 
Last week, a constable complained to the Worship Street Magistrate that 
a woman in great distress was cruelly refused admission into the St. Luke’s 
Workhouse at night, the porter representing that he was acting under 
orders in so doing. Two Sergeants of Police stated that such occurrences 
were frequent : the knocker is ‘secured”’ after nine, and the steps are fre- 
uently crowded with r wretches. On Saturday, the Master of the 
orkhouse and other parish officials explained that the Board had not given 
tions to exclude persons; it was ‘‘ the porter’’—not the “ paid porter.” 
** Whoever it was,” said the Magistrate, ‘‘ such conduct may occur again 
unless the man is removed.”” Mr. Croad, a Guardian, said—*I think it is 
very hard if we are compelled to take in all ablebodied paupers who 
apply as ‘ casuals,’ burdened with numbers as our house already is.” Mr. 
ry. replied—* Yea, it may be so, but I do not see how you are to 
avoid it.” 


. 





Provincial, 


Some ag have honour in their own country. The memory of 
the late Mr. Brotherton is to be preserved by the erection of a statue in 
Peel Park. og vem | on Saturday 10007. was subscribed for that 
ge A letter from the Mayor of Salford, announcing the death of 

r. Brotherton to the Speaker of the House of Commons, received the 

following acknowledgment. 
“ House of Commons, London, 8. W., January 1857. 

** Sir—I am directed by the Speaker of the House of Commons to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th instant, conveying the 
melancholy intelligence of the death of the honourable Member for your 
borough, Joseph Brotherton, Esq. He directs me further to express his 
sincere regret at the decease of so useful a Member of the House over 
which he has the honour to preside. The loss of a Member whose life in the 
House of Commons has been for a lengthened period most unostentatiously 
devoted to the voluntary discharge of various duties ae of them, ap- 
parently, not of very great consequence in themselves, but in reality of the 
greatest importance to the well-conducting of public business in the Im- 
perial Parliament) is one which the Speaker deeply deplores. 

**T have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“GEORGE WALDEGRAVE. 

‘To his Worship Stephen Heelis, Esq., Mayor of Salford, &c.” 

{Mr. Brotherton, it may be remembered, had the conduct of all the 
Committees on Private Bills, a task entailing immense labour. } 

The annual meeting of the Manchester party is announced for the 
29th instant. Neither Mr. Cobden nor Mr. Bri it is expected this year ; 
but Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. James Heywood, Mr. John Cheetham, and 
Mr. George Hadfield, all Members of Parliament, have promised to take 
part in the proceedings. The meeting is announced as one of “ Free- 
— and Friends of Political Progress,” and Mr. George Wilson is to 
preside. 

Mr. Frewen, at present one of the Members for East Sussex, having 
— stated that he will retire when Parliament is dissolved, Lord 

evensey has come forward in the Conservative interest. But he claims 
the votes both of Liberal and Conservative electors in behalf of these 
vaguely-expressed views— 

‘ Legitimate reduction of taxation, without draining the Treasury—eco- 
nomy, without impoverishing the force and vigour of the nation—equitable 
arrangement of questions relative to the Church, without disturbing its fun- 
damental institutions—adjustment of electoral privileges, without extending 
them to classes not yet prepared to receive them—a gradual progress of le- 
prs without the spasmodic violence of radical measures—a strict and 

oyal adherence to the first principles of the constitution, without being 
blind to its defects—these are Conservative principles, but yet they are 
neither obstructive nor retrograde.” 

More positively, he is in favour of “a reduction of the Income-tax 
and a repeal of the Hop-duty.” Mr. John George Dodson, of Hurst- 
pierpoint, has come forward in the Liberal interest. 

There is likely to be a contest for the representation of Colchester, as 
Lord John Manners, one of the present Members, will replace his brother 
the Marquis of Granby in the representation of Leicestershire. In an- 
ticipation of a sang | arising out of the death of the Duke of Rutland, 
Mr. Gordon Rebow, of Wivenhoe, issued an address, 

Mr. Falvey, the Distributor of Stamps at Southampton, suspended for 
taking part in electioneering matters, has been this week restored to 
his post. 

The Reverend Dr. Bickersteth, Bishop of Ripon, was “confirmed” 
on wee and consecrated on Sunday, in York Minster ; the Arch- 
bishop of York, assisted by the Bishops of Durham and Carlisle, per- 
forming the requisite ceremonies. 








At Christmas, the Reverend R. Roper, Rector of St. Olave’s, Exeter, 
placed a large cross over the altar, and eight smaller ones in different 
parts of the church, all composed of eve! ns. Some of the parishioners 
were offended; the Churchwardens called the attention of Archdeacon 
Stevens to the subject, and the Archdeacon laid the matter before the 
Bishop. In reply, the Bishop said, he was ‘always sorry when any of 
the clergy involve themselves in disputes with their people about these 
miserable ornaments” ; that he considered Mr. Roper had been guilty of 
‘« great indiscretion” ; that the parish might institute proceedings, but 
that it would be better to wait until the appeal in the Belgravian caseg 
is decided. The Archdeacon made the answer public; and thereupon a 
correspondence ensued between him and Mr. Roper. It ended in 
nothing, and Mr. Roper appealed to the Bishop; stating that 
one of the Churchwardens, who had been consulted, made no objec- 
tion to the “ornaments,” and that the church has been so decorated for 
many years. He further stated, that the originators of the proceeding 
against him are not parishioners, one being reputed a “ white witch or 
fortune-teller.” Thereupon the Bishop blamed the Archdeacon for 
having made public the letter without informing himself of the accuracy 
of the representations made to him, especially whether Mr. Roper acted 
with or without the concurrence of the parishioners in general. 

At a meeting of the Manchester General Committee on Education, 
held in Manchester on Wednesday, Sir John Pakington being present, 
the heads of a bill were adopted, based on the compromise resolutions, 
for National Education. The bill was ordered to be draughted, and the 
committee have requested Sir John Pakington and Mr. Cobden to take 
charge of it in tho Tease of Commons. 

The Anti-Income-tax movement continues without abatement. Meet- 
ings spring up almost daily from one end of the country tothe other. The 
great majority do not ask for more than the reduction of the poundage to 
sevenpence, and some change in the mode of assessment ; a few ask for the 
unconditional repeal of the tax altogether; and about an equal number 
propose to substitute a property tax in its stead. 


The Manchester Commercial Association held its annual meeting on 
Monday. Mr. Aspinal Turner, the chairman, remarked with satisfaction 
on the prosperous state of the coun’ There is, however, ‘‘ one cloud 
in the distance ’’—probable distress before long arising from an inade- 
quate supply of the raw material. Since 1847, when 1,234,000 bales of 
cotton were imported, the imports have doubled : in 1856 it was 2,467,000 ; 
now the crop of cotton in America is estimated at 3,000,000 bales. We 
may depend upon being sufferers by the deficiency, for the Continent 
and the United States together use as much as Great Britain. [We may 
remember, however, that this very report has preceded some of the 
largest crops ever known. } 

Lecturing by “ gentlemen” is now in full activity. On Tuesday, the 
Reverend Canon Stowell delivered a lecture on “ Life in Manchester,” 
before a very large audience, in the Manchester Free-trade Hall. 

The lecturer said that it was his intention to sketch the general and pro- 
minent characteristic features of ** Manchester life,’’ not in the lower, but 
in the middle and higher walks. The most prominent feature which dis- 
tinguishes the men of Manchester is an intense, energetic, determined at- 
tention to business apd the occupation of ordinary life. It is life in earnest 
—and he loved earnestness. Another distinctive feature in Manchester life 
is good common sense and sound judgment. Their Liverpool friends are 
disposed to imitate London and disparage Manchester—to speak of the 
‘*gentlemen”’ of Liverpool and the “men” of Manchester; but he would 
rather have a good, sensible man, than a gentleman who sets up for more 
than he is. Again, there is about Manchester men and Manchester life a 
great deal of honesty and unaffectedness, and disinterestedness and unpre- 
tending kindness. There is also a great deal of public-spirit, energy, and 
enterprise. Another feature of Manchester life is the zeal Manchester has 
shown, and is showing, in the cultivation of the arts, and in the increase of 
information and ieteliinenes amongst all classes of the community. The 
last feature on the bright side of the picture to which the lecturer alluded 
was large-hearted liberality and generous munificence. A person has only 
to make out a good case to meet with princely generosity and liberality. 
Turning to the dark side of the picture, the lecturer said that there is in 
Manchester a too intense and sustained application to business—an absorption 
in its pursuits. Manchester life is largely—too largely—a mere mercantile 
life, many having no idea beyond business. The spirit of competition 
leads to speculation and commercial gambling—to people trading without 
capital, and to an extent beyond their means. But besides that, there is a 

reat deal of actual gambling. He had heard it said that Manchester is 
ooked upon as an authority in horse-racing and stakes. He concluded by 
alluding to what he very much regretted to see, the wing love for the 
excitement of diversion and amusement, and the growing taste for ostenta- 
tious display at entertainments. Against all these dark phases he earnestly 
warned his audience. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Canon Stowell at the close of 
his lecture. 

On the same day, at the Manchester Atheneum, Lord Lyttelton de- 
livered “afew thoughts ” about Sh re; derived, as he modestly 
stated, in great measure from those by whom the theme had been already 
illustrated. 

Mr. Adderley M.P. delivered a lecture, on Wednesday, to the members 
of the St. Martin’s Working Men’s Association at Birmingham, on the 
Political History of England from the Peace down to the close of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Administration. 

A kind of compromise between a public meeting and a soirée was held 
on Wednesday, in the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, on behalf of the funds of 
the Bristol Atheneum. The gentlemen of the neighbourhood contri- 
buted oil-paintings, water-colour drawings, photographs, statuettes, or- 
aments in glass and parian, and scientific instruments,—the whole col- 
lection worth 20,000/.: there was also an instrumental and vocal 
concert, with oratory as an interlude. The evening is considered to have 
been successful. Mr. William Miles, Mr. Gore Eangton, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Hill, and Lieutenant-Colonel Simmons, her Majesty's Commis- 


sioner at the head-quarters of Omar Pasha, took part in the proceedings. 





A singular “‘ mutiny” on board an American ship, the James L. Bogart, 
bound for Mobile, and lying in the Mersey, has led to an inquiry by the 
Birkenhead Magistrates. £ rom the evidence of the pilot it appears, that a 
number of sailors, chiefly coloured men, who had signed articles to the Robin 
Hood, bound for Antigua, were induced by the second-mate of the James L. 
Bogart to go on board that vessel, which he falsely said, in answer to a hail, 
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was the Robin Hood. When on board, the deceived crew were subjected 
to violence by the mates, who wore and used “brass knuckles.’”” The men 
refused to work; the mates, Campbell and Furber, armed themselves with 
revolvers and swords, and began firing on the men. In defence, the men 
attacked the mates, beat one down with a marlingspike, and took away the 
mates’ pistols, to save their own lives as they averred. A signal of distress 
hoisted brought the police on board, who arrested the crew and the second 
mate for shooting a seaman. The first mate was taken to the hospital. 
When they were brought before the Birkenhead Magistrates, it was found 
that a charge of mutiny could not be entertained, but three of the men and 
the second mate were detained to answer charges of assault. Much sympa- 
thy is shown for the crew. 

* Alice Gray”’ reappeared in Yorkshire last week. She is now called the 
‘“‘ Yorkshire Grey’? ; but her latest nom de guerre is Eliza Tremaine. By 
false statements respecting her birth, parentage, and persecutions, she got 
some money from a Mr. Clough, and he prosecuicd her at Leeds. At first 
the Magistrates decided that the charge brought by Mr. Clough was beyond 
their jurisdiction ; but as a pair of scissors and other property belonging to 
Mr. Clough were found on her, she was detained, and committed for trial on 
a charge of felony. 

Colonel Gordon, late of the Royal Artillery, was garotted and robbed on 
Shooter’s Hill on Friday evening last. ‘‘ He had been dining with a friend” 
at Charlton. It is supposed that the robbers were soldiers of the Artillery, 
and one was arrested. Since that adventure, General Williams has sta- 
tioned 170 men as pickets along the road! 

A Coroner’s Jury sitting at Chesham in Buckinghamshire has returned a 
verdict of “‘ Wilful murder” against Philip White, a shoemaker, for poi- 
soning his wife with arsenic. White is a very bad fellow; he had a liaison 
with a young woman, and to be enabled to, marry her seems to have been 
the object of his crime. It is a curious circumstance that it is not proved 
that White purchased arsenic, but his wife did: it would seem that her hus- 
band had induced her to take small doses with a view to effect abortion. 


On Sunday last, during divine service, the ornamental plaster moulding 
covering a beam in Manchester cathedral fell down suddenly on the pews 
beneath. Fortunately the huge masses dropped on the partition between 
two sets of pews, and broke into fragments, so that no one was hurt. There 
was a ee ian | panic, but it did not endure long: the unfinished sermon 
was not resumed, the benediction was pronounced, and the congregation re- 
tired in good order. 

The boiler of an engine, standing on Monday at the Sough station, Over 
Darwen, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, burst, and killed the driver 
on the spot ; the guard was scalded so severely that he died in a few hours ; 
the stoker, who was under the engine, escaped unhurt. 


Holyhead Harbour of Refuge is making ae progress ; the great break- 
water is already nearly a mi'e and a half in length. Last year, upwards of 
3000 vessels took advantage of the shelter it provides. 

There were no fewer than sixty candidates for the Chief Constableship of 
Northumberland : Major Brown, of Bolton Hall, Alnwick, was elected. 


SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting of the electors of Dumfriesshire, held at Dumfries last 
week, it was unanimously resolved that Lord Henry Scott, the second 
son of the Duke of Buccleuch, at present travelling in Egypt, is “ the 
most proper person to represent the county in Parliament,” in the room 
of the Marquis of Queensbury, late Lord Drumlanrie. 

Sir Edward Buiwer Lytton was entertained at dinner in the Glasgow 
Gallery of Art, on the 16th, by ‘all the talents” and respectabilities of 
the city, and some recruits from other places. The Lord Provost occupied 
the chair; on his right sat Sir Edward Lytton, Sir John Maxwell of 
Pollock, Colonel Hamley, Mr. Cumming Bruce M.P.; on his left, Sir 
Archibald Alison, Mr. William Stirling M.P., Mr. Cayley M.P., Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart M.P. Eulogy of Sir Edward 
and his works was prominent in the speaking. The Lord Provost said, 
that, “with the exception of Sir Walter Scott, there is perhaps no 
other example of such varied literary and scholastic merit,” such ‘ beauti- 
ful verses, and sublime writings.” And Professor Aytoun, longer after 
dinner, said that Sir Edward is “the greatest living author in Britain.” 
Sir Edward paid high compliments to Glasgow and Scotchmen, and de- 
livered a special panegyric on Thomas Campbell—on the scholarship and 
poetry that belong to trade and manufactures. In this wise— 

* For what scholarship and what poetry more noble or more touching than 
the operations of commerce and manufacture?) What finer scholarship than 
that which is learnt at the loom and diffused through the universe by the 
ship—which translates the darkest riddles of nature into the luminous 
characters of art? What nobler poem than that which is read in the streets 
of Glasgow—a small town raised into a great city by the genius of creative 





that in attempting to raise the standard of academical instruction as pro- 
posed, care should be taken to do nothing that would limit the influence 
of the academical system. He compared the systems of England and 
Scotland— 

**On a late visit to England, I was told that among the operative classes 
of that country there were certain opinions in regard to property which 
were exceedingly unsound. I was told that these were derived from their 
religious guides and teachers. When we came to look into the character of 
those reed ony we found that they were exceedingly ignorant and illiterate ; 
in point of fact, the whole spirit and tone of their teaching differed abso- 
lutely and entirely from the spirit and tone of the teaching, upon social 

uestions, of the spiritual guides of the classes immediately above them. 
n this country, we have in abundance, perhaps I should say in excess, 
religious differences; and if I would be precise I should say that in Scot- 
land here we have in abundance, perhaps in excess, religious distinctions 
without a difference. (Laughter and ew We have the Established 
Chureh, the Free Church, the Burghers, the Antiburghers, the New 
Lights, the Old Lights, and we may yet have the Electrie Lights too, 
(Laughter.) But, by the universality and comprehensiveness of this our 
academical system, the pastors and teachers of all these denominations re- 
ceive together a competent education upon the most important questions 
affecting the relations of man to God and to society. I am ready to do this: 
I would undertake, if our honourable guest were to commit himself for an 
indefinite number of Sabbaths to my care, to carry him to these different 
denominations ; and I will venture to say that, with all his acuteness and 
discrimination, he could not tell me at the end of the time one denomina- 
tion from another. We come to the conclusion, and I shall be borne out in 





the fact, that if we have Socialists and Communists in this country, with- 
out almost a solitary exception they are not connected with one or other of 
these denominations. 


Therefore I venture to express the hope, *that, when | a table on the floor under the judges. 


we undertake to raise the standard of our academical instruction, to mul- 
tiply inducements to young men to turn themselves to learning and science 
we shall be careful to do nothing to limit the influence of the academic 
system.” 

cr by Sir Archibald Alison, Mr. Stirling M.P., Sir Michael 
Stewart, and a Frenchman Licutenant Malville, completed the oratorical 
display. After which came coffee in “the West room.” 

The movement for extension of the suffrage in Scotland has been 
stimulated by the advent of a deputation from London and Birmingham 
—Mr. Beale and Mr. James Taylor; whose object it is to explain the 
operation of the freehold land societies. A second public meeting to ad- 
vance Dr. Begg’s views was held at Edinburgh on Saturday, in the 
Queen Street Hall; when Mr. Beale and Mr. Taylor performed the task 
allotted to them. There was a strong attendance of the leaders of the 
party ; and Dr. Begg’s propositions, which have already obtained the as- 
sent of the Town Council, were adopted. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. George Henry Moore, one of the Members for Mayo, was feasted 
by his constituents at Castlebar, last week. Archbishop M‘Hale was 
present, but he yielded the honour of presiding to a Mr. Blake, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Mr. Moore. In the order of the toasts, ‘‘ the Pope” pre- 
ceded “the Queen.”” Amidst a flood of Celtic speech, Mr. Moore's effu- 
sion is conspicuous only from his position. Mr. Moore answered the 
question, Why cannot Ireland frankly accept its new position as part of 
the United Kingdom, united under the common interests and blessings 
of the British constitution? The position of the Irish, under the British 
constitution, he said, can never be the same as that of the English, be- 
cause equal terms are not held out to the people of both countries. The 
first obstacle is the Established Church. Speaking of the indifference of 
the Irish people to politics, he obseryed that public action has retro- 
graded since 1846— 

“‘ Ave, thank God, it has. What was the policy of 1846 but an organized 
imposture, a gross and sinister cheat, warmed into life by the fondest 
hearts and truest energies that ever gave birth to a people’s cause? It 
lived on the blood of the Government that nourished it, and it expired 
amidst the sepulchres of the people it betrayed. If the Irish Members who 
still profess to do their duty are not trusted as those men were, thank God, 
they are watched as these men ought to have been watched. Whatever 
amount of public confidence we may ultimately deserve, there is not the 
slightest doubt that we shall ultimately obtain it; and, so far from regard- 
ing the present national distrust with dismay, I regard it as a good omen of 
an honester future. Now that the position of the independent party is re- 
cognized and approved of by the country, no doubt can exist that it will ul- 
timately be reinforced by the country.” 

Archbishop M‘Hale eulogized the conduct of Mr. Moore in Parlia- 
ment, and insisted on the necessity of continuing the policy of “ inde- 
pendent opposition.” 

The Lord-Lieutenant recently appointed Mr. Hyde, of the University 
of Oxford, Master of the Limerick Diocesan School. This invasion of 
the Saxon roused the patriotism of several reverend gentlemen, and they 
prayed the Lord-Lieutenant to suspend the appointment, as Mr. Hyde 
was not educated in Dublin! Of course Lord Carlisle has declined com- 
pliance with this requisition. In his reply to the remonstrants, he says 
that he “ should consider it an exhibition of great illiberality if the gra- 
duates of Trinity College, Dublin, were to be excluded from holding ap- 
pointments to sabecie and places of education in England, and he is not 
prepared to enforce a similar prohibition against the University of Ox- 
ford.” The Dean of Limerick has explained, that Mr. Hyde was not 
selected until all the men of Dublin University of equal ability had re- 
fused the office. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has appointed the Venerable William Fitzgerald, 
Archdeacon of Kildare, to be Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, Dr. 
Fitzgerald was formerly private Chaplain to Archbishop Whately. 





A fire broke out in the Accountant-General’s office of the Bank of Ireland, 
at Dublin, early on Monday morning. It did no very great damage; all 
the important books, enclosed in iron safes, escaped the flames. It seems to 
have been simultaneously observed about half-past five by the housekeeper, 
the sentry, and a policeman. Engines were speedily on the spot, and in 
two hours the flames were subdued, It is supposed to have originated in 
one of the flues ; but there is no evidence of the fact. Close inspection on 
Saturday and Sunday night showed that all was apparently safe. The Di- 
rectors are blamed for discontinuing the old ** Bank Guard,” two watchers 
who were on duty all night. 





Foreign aut Colonial. 


Sranrt.—Feruk Khan, the Persian Ambassador, arrived in Paris on 
Sunday. He is a man of about forty years of age, very tall and plump, 
with a dark complexion, and very black beard and eyes. He wore an 
Astracan cap, and a light-coloured silk pelisse, bordered with fur. The 
Ambassador and suite, in several carriages, went to the Turkish Em- 
bassy to supper, and were afterwards conducted to the house No, 46, 
Avenue Montagne, which had been taken for them. 

“The Prince Imperial has been for the last two days labouring under 
a slight catarrhal fever. His Imperial Highness was better last evening. 
There is nothing in his state to cause any uneasiness,””—Moniteur, Jan, 20, 

The illness, however, is said to have been severe; and the Emperor 
did not go to the opera.] 

M. Ledru-Rollin has issued an address to the electors of France, 
urging them to take part in the elections, and bitterly ridiculing those 
who say that to do so would be to “recognize the Empire.” 

‘‘ What the public mind feels above all is,’ says the exiled tribune, 
“that of all methods of recognizing the Empire, that which consists in 
submitting so long a time without an attempt, without a movement, with- 
out even a despairing effort, is the most degrading attitude in the eye of 
history.”” 

Jean Louis Verger, the assassin of the late Archbishop of Paris, was 
tried on Saturday, before the Court of Assize of Paris: over which M,. 
Delangle, Premier President, had been selected to preside, on account 
of his firmness and tact. Great crowds besieged the Palais de Justice, 
and swarmed within, admitted by ticket. The bench was crowded with 
judges from other courts. Distinguished persons—the Turkish Am- 
yassador, the Marquis de Larochejaquelin, Prince Lucien Murat—sat at 
Not more than eighteen barristers 
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could be accommodated. On the table in front of the judges, lay the | 
pieces de conviction—the long Catalan knife, robes of the murdered | 
yrelate, pierced and bloody. Verger was very calm when brought in. 
He is described as “‘ a young man of middle height, fair complexion, high 
forehead, and regular and expressive features. His face, long, thin, and 
pale, is extremely intellectual, and in nowise indicative of ferocity. He 
was dressed entirely in black, in the costume which priests generally 
wear in the streets.” 

From the acte d’ accusation it appeared that Verger was born at Neuilly- 
sur-Seine; that he was educated by the charity of some nuns; that he 
was expelled the school for dishonesty ; that he found friends, education, 
and at twenty-three became a priest. Employed by the Curé of St. 


! 


Germain de l’Auxerrois, who paid his debts, he repaid the benefits by | 


calumnies. Deprived in consequence, he wearied the Archbishop wi 
prayers for employment ; and the Archbishop procured him an o—- 
ment from the Bishop of Meaux. Here Verger’s violence, and the doc- 
trines he preached against the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
again caused him to be suspended. He then came to Paris; and, unable 
to obtain a removal of the interdict, he, on the 26th December—so he 
admitted—conceived the idea of murdering the Archbishop. 

When the act of accusation had been read, the President proceeded to 
question the prisoner. Verger immediately began to speak, commencing 
thus— 

“Gentlemen, nineteen centuries ago, a great word was spoken by a man 
who was more than a man; his name was Jesus Christ. This word was 
‘Pax yobis! pax omnibus!’ Another man, whom you love and venerate, 
and whom I love and venerate with you, repeated this word when he said 
aagee see la paix!’ Now we must understand the sense of this great 
wore 

The President—*‘ Excuse me: you seem to be going into your defence, 
and this is not the time.”’ 

Verger continued. Ile asked for a postponement of the trial, on the 
zround that sixty witnesses, whose names he had given, had not been | 
called. It appeared that the prosecution had refused to hear bis wit- 
nesses when they knew that the prisoner intended to bring scandalous 
accusations against the most eminent of the clergy. Verger grew ex- 
cited at this, and declared that his defence was “ not free.” On consul- | 
tation, the Court decided not to postpone the trial; and Verger, on being 
questioned again, said, ‘I will answer nothing; it is moral violence.”’ 
‘Lhen the witnesses were examined. 

To a woman who lets chairs at the church Verger said—‘‘ I must remark, 
that aceording to Jesus Christ no money ought to be paid in a church; but 
she made me pay ten centimes for the chair. I hope the money may profit 
ber soul.” ‘lo another he remarked—** I have to say that I am the enemy 
of the present clergy, just as Jesus Christ was the enemy of the Pharisees. 
iam an enemy of all that is pharisaical.’”” When the Vicar-General of | 
Meaux appeared, Verger exclaimed—** You are a scoundrel.” Exhorted to 
Le moderate, he replied— You see here but a dead man, a poniard, a scaf- 
fold, and a guillotine. I see something else. I have laboured fifteen years 
for this result, and you will not hear me a single day.”’ 

A letter written by himself was read, showing that he had contemplated 
the murder of the Luhhishep a year ago. He said he was persecuted by 
the Inquisition. The President—*‘ Your doctrine is abominable, above all | 
— mouth of a priest,”’” The prisoner—‘‘ A lie, a lie! Anathema, Pre- 
sident !’’ 

Then came this scene. A curé was in the witness-box. Verger said that | 
the witness had not stated what they both knew very well about the Bishop 
of Evreux. The President—‘ Stop! stop!’ The prisoner (raising his 
voice), ‘Nor about the Bishop of Soissons.’’ The President—** Hold your 
tongue and sit down.”” The prisoner—‘ Audience, you see I am not free. 
Gentlemen of the jury, I am not free.” The President—‘ You are not 
frse to slander, and you shall not.” 

The violence of Verger occasioned an order for his removal. He 
cried, “‘ People! help me”; but the audience answered by groans and 
cries of ‘‘ Canaille!”’ ** Assassin !”’ 

Verger—“* La parole ou la guillotine. Iam afraid of nothing. I will 
brave death as I brave this tribunal. You are a set of wretches. I fear 
God alone. 

Brought back after a time, he renewed his violence: he was again 
dragged from the court; and the trial was brought to a close in his ab- 
sence. The defence was that he was mad; but the Jury, after deli- 
Lorating twenty minutes, found him guilty; and he was sentenced to 
ceath, He has caused an appeal to be lodged in the Court of Cassation. 

Verger was removed to the prison of San Roquctte. Here his brother 
called upon him; and was indignant that the authorities would not per- 
mit a portrait of the assassin to be taken, to be hawked about like that 
of the late Archbishop! His father also called, and this scene is reported— 

“ Verger was calm, and advanced towards his father ; who stopped on the 
tlreshold of the door, and gave vent to his paternal misery in the following 
terms—‘ Well, your affair has caused me a pretty bother, and I have had 
no end of running about on your account. So you are condemned to 
death?’ The son replied, ‘Yes; but it is not allover. Ihave appealed 
against the sentence, and have written to the Emperor for mercy.’ After a 
moment's reflection, in which he appeared to lose sight of his father, the 
guolers, and the dark prison-cell, he uttered with vehemence, ‘ No, no, no, 
it is not allover!’ The father, after few more observations, withdrew.” 

The petition which Verger addressed to the Emperor fills four pages, 
and displays some literary ability, but is humble and suppliant in tone. 
It, however, shows that the petitioner considers himself ditterent from the 
rest of mankind, and believes in his own infallibility. He declares that 
Christianity requires regeneration, and that the inferior clergy ought to 
be enfranchised from the yoke of the higher. He declares that he 
looks on himself as a Peter the Hermit of a new crusade ; and that, being 
dotermined to announce his mission by a coup d’état, he had selected for 
his victim the highest dignitary of the Church. He adds, that his con- 
demnation to death has not surprised him, as a great judicial mani- 
festation was required for so illustrious a death ; but that that bare mani- 
festation is sufficient satisfaction to social order, and that to go beyond it 
would be unjust and impolitie. He therefore prays that, instead of being 
pot to death, he may be subjected to a nod/e and honourable exile ! 

Cardinal Morlot, Archbishop of Tours, it is now stated, will be the 
new Archbishop of Paris. After refusing the proffered translation twice, 
he accepted it when the third offer came in the shape of an carnest re- 
qnost of the Emperor that he would consent “as a personal favour.” 
‘t! 2 Cardinal is described as “tolerant in religious opinions, and other- 
wice liberal” ; and his translation is “ generally approved, except per- 
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SwitjerlanY.—tThe intelligence concerning the Neuchatel dispute 
is brief ; but satisfactory. 

* Berne, Sunday. —The Royalist prisoners have been conducted today 
by a detachment of Swiss troops to Pontarlier, within the frontier of Franee, 
and set at liberty. The Federal Council has issued orders for immediately 
disbanding the troops already assembled. General Dufour, in a procla- 
mation addressed to the army, makes known to them the pacific conclusion 
of the dispute; adding, that the settlement which has been agreed to pro. 
tects the interest, the Egnit y, and the honour of Switzerland.” 

It seems that Austria offered considerable opposition to the steps to- 
wards war taken by Prussia; and that the old rivalry between the two 
Powers was manifested in polished acerbity in their diplomatic corre. 
spondence, 

Staly.—The Piedmontese Parliament, at its sittings of the 15th, de- 
bated the Cavour policy at the Paris Conference. Signor Brofferio, the 


| Radical Deputy, opened the discussion by an assault on the conduct of 


the Government, and complained that more advantages were not secured 
to Italy by the alliance of Sardinia with England and France. He wag 
answered, with great spirit, by Signor Farini, Count Mamiani, once a 
Constitutional Minister of the Pope, Signor Buffa, and Count Cavour. 
The Prime Minister said—‘‘ The Congress of Paris took into consideration 


' the state of Italy, and declared that this state ought to be _ France 


and England agreed upon the subject, and the Austrian Plenipotentiary 
himself made no objection to it. It is now nine months since this Congress 
was held, and nothing since then has happened which might lead people to 
believe that France and England have altered their opinion. No man of 
sense, however, has ever believed that the Great Powers were resolved to 
give physical support. After the conclusion of peace, many difficulties arose 
about the interpretation of some articles of the treaty; and upon certain 
points England and Austria agreed. But I feel confident that such an 
Neither Lord Palmerston nor the 
Earl of Clarendon are certainly now less inclined to the Italian cause than 
they were nine months ago. . . . . But you exelaim, ‘ Where are the ad- 
vantages?’ Behold them! Ifthe war and the Congress have not produced 
material results for Italy, they have at least given it an immense moral re- 
sult. Beyond the Alps, Italy was very severely judged. 1 appeal herein to 
all who have been abroad, and I evidence the unjust opinions of authors 
who have had sympathies for Italy, such as Byron and Macaulay. To them 
Italy was a beautiful but unhappy lady, having a barbarous and tyrannical 
husband, and unable to govern the family. ‘The policy adopted by Pied- 
mont, and the part she has taken in the war and in the councils of Europe, 
have modified public opinion. I appeal on this point to the Liberal press of 
France, England, and Germany, and to the opinions of those who have 


| travelled through Europe within the last few months. Today, with all 


generous hearts, an Italian or a Sardinian is beyond the Alps an object of 
esteem and sympathy. He who has faith in brutal force alone may —_ 
at such a result as a trifling matter; but it will not be so with those who 
have faith in progress, public opinion, and the force of ideas.” 

The debate did not lead to any vote, or in fact to anything but a cre- 
ditable display of ‘ Parliamentary eloquence.” 

The Chamber of Deputies, in its sitting of the 17th, after a protracted 
discussion of the principle of freedom of instruction, voted an order of 
the day accepting the declaration of the Cabinet, that the principle should 
be carried into effect in a special law relative to private instruction. 

The Emperor of Austria’s reception at Milan has been better than was 
anticipated, both in the streets and at the operahouse. The Emperor 
himself sceiis- to have boon much gratified, In return, he has pardoned 
thirty-two political prisoners; remitted to Brescia a sum of 1,427,000 
livres which that municipality “‘ owed to the forced subscriptions for the 
national loan” ; and is said to be about to restore all the sequestrated pro- 
perty to the emigrants. Count Buol, Baron Bach, and Baron Bruck, are 
with the Emperor at Milan. It is stated that the Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria is appointed Governor-General of the Lombardo-Venetian 
States, as successor to Marshal Radetzky, retired. 

It is stated, however, that the “good reception” was managed by the 
police, who bribed the rural population to flock into Milan. Not more 
than three Milanese ladies attended the opcra, and not more than seven- 
and-twenty were at court. When the Emperor arrived, the Podesta 
made him a most flattering speech. The Emperor speaks Italian very 
well, and in the hearing of many said—‘1 am very glad to see the city 
of Milan a second time. I wild forget all that is past, and it depends on 
the future conduct of the population of Milan whether they meet with 
my Imperial patronage.” 

At Naples, more than a hundred persons have been arrested, and ten 
coffeehouses closed. This is supposed to have been caused by “ the ex- 
plosions.” The King has issued this decree— 

** Cherishing in our royal soul the desire of improving more and more the 
condition of the prisoners, and wishing that their moral shall not be inferior 
to their material improvement, we decree that the moral and religious 
direction of those who are detained in prison is intrusted to the reverend 
fathers of the Society of Jesus. One of the reverend fathers shall form part 
of the Commission of Prisons, and will have a deliberative voice in the 
examination of affairs.” 

Swrirnt.—General De Nardin, Swedish Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, has been recalled by his Government; and rumour accounts for 
the fact by supposing that ‘‘some misunderstanding exists between the 
two Courts.” It is added, that ‘the relations between Russia and Swe- 
den, since the treaty concluded by Sweden with the Western Powers, 
have not been friendly.” Russia is annoyed at the agitation for a 
“ Scandinavian nationality,” now shaking Denmark as well as Sweden 
and Norway. 

$pain.—The Madrid Gazette of the 17th contained a Royal decree, 
convoking the Cortes for the Ist of May. The elections will take place 
in conformity with the law of the 18th of March 1846, “A reasonable 
liberty ”’ is to be allowed at the elections ! 

When the Court recently went to the Opera at Madrid, it was insulted 
by the audience ; when the orchestra played the Royal March, many 
persons hissed—the police arrested a good many; then the public ap- 
plauded furiously but ironically—more arrests; finally many persons 
were afflicted with bad coughs—the police did not arrest them on the spot, 
peh they will have to find some means of alleviating these inopportune 
colds. 


Prrsia.—a telegraphic despatch from Trieste, without date, but 
published in London yesterday, intimates that the Lloyd steamer had ar- 
rived there from Egypt, bringing the news that “the British fleet has 
taken possession of the fort of Bushire and the island of Karrak.” 

From the letter of a Commissariat officer, who was sent to the Persian 
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Gulf in September to provide for the expected expedition, we learn that 
he had been driven, by the hostility of the Arabs, into Bussarah—from 
what place does not appear. 

The Morning Post contradicts “the mischievous statement regardin 
Brigadier Chamberlayne’s advance on Cabul, which has obtained oul 
general circulation, and has been supposed to foreshadow an intended re- 
occupation of Affghanistan. Brigadier Chamberlayne’s force is operating 
against the Meeranzyes, at the express invitation of Dost Mahomed 
Khan; and as soon as this service is performed, it will return within 
our own frontier. Should it be necessary to march any force above the 

asses, in order to protect the Affghans from Persian attack, our troops 
would of course advance from Scinde by the high-road of Quetta and 
Candahar. At present, however, Dost Mahomed is believed to be strong 
enough to resist the invasion with which his territories are threatened.” 

The Indian journals state that Jacob’s Horse were moving up towards 
the frontier of Scinde in detachments; and they generally note the ad- 
vance of troops in the direction of the Indus. 

€hing.—The following telegraphic despatch from Constantinople, 
dated Thursday, was published in London yesterday. 

* Alexandria, Jan. 15.—The Caleutta steamer has arrived at Suez with 
advices from Hongkong to the 16th of December. 

“ Yeh, backed up by the gentry and people, continued obdurate. The 
French Folly Fort had been taken and destroyed, The Chinese had set fire 
to the factories, and all the Hongs were destroyed. The Oriental, Agra, 
and Mercantile Banks, were on fire, with no hopes of saving them. One 
fatal accident had oceured; O. T. Lane, nephew of Sir J. Bowring, being 
killed by the falling in of a wall. It was said the city of Canton would no 
longer be spared, and that the discharge of rockets and shells had already 
commenced.” | 

[It is altogether unusual to obtain information by this route, and very 
extraordinary to receive a despatch from Constantinople the day after it 








was sent from that city.] 


PMistellaurons. 

Lord Palmerston has addressed the customary intimation to his sup- 
porters, that Parliament will open on Tuesday the 3d of February; and 
has expressed his carnest hope that they will find it convenient to attend, 
as “business of great importance will then come under consideration.” 

A Cabinet Council was held at Downing Street on Wednesday after- | 
noon. All the Ministers except Lord Harrowby were present, 

A second Cabinet Council, attended by the same Ministers, was held 
yesterday at Lord Palmerston’s official residence. | 


Some changes in the higher offices of the War Department will pro- 
bably take place next week, with the view of bringing the organiza- | 
tion of the office to a state calculated to render the course of business 
more simple and expeditious. The office of Deputy-Sceretary will, like | 
that of Secretary at War, be abolished; and Sir Benjamin Hawes, who | 
has most efficiently discharged the duties of the office for nearly six 

ears, will now become permanent Under-Secretary of State; Mr. | 

eel retaining the Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship, and Colonel | 
Mundy obtaining a military command. The office of Secretary to the | 
Ordnance will also be abolished, as the Ordnance branch is now amal- | 
gamated with the Army generally. We understand that Mr. Godley, 
now Director-General of Stores, will be Assistant Under-Secretary to the 
department under the new organization.—Globe, Jan. 23 


-v. 


The Church-rate question, as a Parliamentary battle-ficld, attracts at- 
tention betimes. A Committee of laymen, consisting of Sir J. Pakington, 
the Marguis of Blandford, Lord John Manners, Sir Stafford Northeote, 
Mr. J. Napier, Mr. Adderley, Lord Robert Cecil, Sir Brook Bridges, Mr. 
Smith Child, Mr. J. E. Colquhoun, Mr. G, A. Hamilton, Mr, Henry 
Hoare, Mr. N. Kendall, Mr. R. D. Seeley, Mr. Spooner, and others, has 
been formed, in consequence of an announcement recently made by the 
Attorney-General that the Church-rate question would form one of the | 
first measures for discussion and settlement in the ensuing session. 
“ This,” say the Committee in their address, “ will render it necessary 
for every exertion to be made to prevent Parliament legislating on the 
subject without full knowledge of the opinions and wishes of the people. 
The Committee trust that Churchmen will enable them to act with vi- 
gour and efficacy in resisting any proposal to despoil the Church of one 
of her most ancient sources of income.” [The Morning Post conspicuously 
states that the announcement attributed to the Attorney-General appears 
to rest on “ an entire misconception.” In his address to his constituents, 
Sir Richard Bethell ‘‘ mentioned the support which he had given to the 
introduction of the ballot, the abolition of Church-rates, and the remo- 
val of Jewish disabilities; but beyond this he has made no announce- 
ment on the subject alluded to in the paragraph.”’} 


Mr. Charles Pearson, the City Solicitor, has communicated his pro- 
mised paper on punishments and prisons to the Lord Mayor. Those who 
are familiar with the discussion will find nothing new in the plan; but 
there are many who know it not. Mr. Pearson divides his subject un- 
der three heads—1. The system of past days, or the cheap and cruel 
system ; 2. The present, or the expensive and effeminate system; 3. The 
future, or the self-supporting system. Disposing of the first and second 
with sufficient emphasis, Mr. Pearson comes to the third— 

* To ar society with powers of self-defence against crimes of violence 
and plunder, by compelling hardened criminals to maintain themselves by 
labour in industrial prisons, from which they cannot escape and will not be 
released, is the object of what I venture to hope will become the future 
system of prison discipline.” 

This he calls the ‘* labour and appetite system” ; and for it he finds 
Scripture authority. He then describes his plan— 

* The proposed plan for accomplishing these objects, as described to the 
Committee, contemplated the establishment of large industrial prisons, se- 
eure and strong, plain and cheap, with separate sleeping-cells for each in- 
mate. The prison to be surrounded by strong ae lofty walls, enclosing 
1000 or 2000 acres of land. I propose that each of these prisons shall ac- 
commodate 1000 or 2000 inmates, classified, subclassified, and distributed in 
different prisons, according to their economical condition, whether artisans, 
mechanics, or labourers; according to their physieal state, their age, and 
strength; according to their moral and legal status; whether felons or 
Misdemeanants under longer or shorter sentences, and whether hardened 


| refreshment. 


| British reg 
| owing to the technical difficulty caused by the lice 





offenders or novices in crime. By having one superintending power 


| to deal with the large fund of labour of our prison population, 
| means would readily be obtained for a most perfect system of 
classification—legal, moral, social, and economical—for the purpose 


of meeting all the various objects I have described, so that the mutual 
contamination of prisoners might be prevented, discipline might be en- 
forced, and the separation of the prisoner—one of the first objects of the 
system—might be promoted, at the same time that justice would be done to 
the ratepayer by turning the confiscated labour of the criminal to the best 
and most profitable account. When the proposed plans for the classification 
of prisoners is complete, I propose that they shall, as nearly as economical 
considerations and prison arrangements will admit, be employed in the pur- 
suits at which they are most apt, and to which they will be returned at tho 
termination of their sentences.” 

Mr. Pearson looks hopefully forward; opining that as society cannot 
stand still and will not go back, it must adopt some method like the 
scheme he proposes, 

Mr. C, W. Eddy, Radcliffe Travelling Fellow, Oxford, addressed the 
Times the other day in praise of the Falkland Islands as a penal settle- 
ment. Admitting that the climate is ‘* rude and boisterous,” he thinks 
this the very beau idéal of a climate for convicts; for will it not compel 
them to exercise and labour? Where old soldiers can gain a livelihood 
a convict will thrive. Corn will not grow there, but * potatoes thrive 
to perfection” ; and “ probably” oats might be made to grow and ripen, 
The climate is favourable to esculents ; the grass of the country nourishes 
the finest breed of cattle and pigs; there is peat for fuel in abundance; 
valuable fisheries in Magellan's Straits, and inexhaustible timber forests 
in the Tierra del Fuego. The Falkland Islands only want docks, and 
convicts might build them. <A single sloop of war and a party of ma- 
rines would be sufficient to maintain order, 

Mr. George Rennie, late Governor of Falkland Islands, has answered 
Mr. Eddy. He says, that “ up to the present time no settler in the 
Falkland Islands has ever maintained himself by agriculture alone.” 
Where the soil is not pure peat, it is mixed with heavy stones, After 


| much labour, a tolerable sample of barley was obtained, “ grown under 


the shelter of a wall.’ Walls, indeed, seem necessary for every crop 
except turnips. Wild cattle are the staple produce of the islands; rab- 
bits, poultry, pigs, wild geese, are plentiful. All that is required for the 
accommodation of shipping is a patent slip. Cattle-farmers can never 
employ any great number of prisoners; they could not be employed in 
the fisheriés; and Government would have to maintain them. Neither 
is it likely that the manumitted would remain voluntarily on the island ; 


| few persons remain permanently, the small population being kept up by 


fresh arrivals. 
‘I, moreover, doubt exceedingly the great safety of the Fatkland Islands 
asa prison. If you make regulations of a very stringent eharaeter, you 


| will diminish the attractions of the islands as a touching-port for refits and 


No vessels excepting under circumstances of real distress 
would ever come there, as the freedom and healthy recreations of the crew 
and passengers would be seriously interfered with for the necessary — 
of the convicts ; and of course if the discipline is less perfect, escape would 
by no means be difficult. The convicts during their sentences would de- 


| spair of ever settling permanently in a colony, which, although healthy, 
| offers so few pleasurable or protitable prospects ; 


and as soon as freed the 
able-bodied among them would quit the islands, leaving the helpless or idly- 
disposed a permanent burden on the Government.” 





“A merchant” fills nearly a column of the 7¥mes with a plea in be- 
half of the Bowring policy at Canton. Pointing out that the Arrow had 
a colonial register, he remarks, that if it should prove she left Hongkong 
for Canton before her licences expired, “the British protection under 
which she sailed would remain by her until her return, even in a legal 
point of view: morally, there can be no question that it would.” Pass- 
ing by this, however, he contends that Ych believed the Arrow had a 
British register; since he remarks, in his first letter, that her builder ob- 
tained a British register for her on the day she was completed. In 
another letter, Yeh says the officers “ were not aware she was a foreign 
lorcha.”’ 

** Yeh denies, indeed, that the British flag was ying at the time; but 
our Consul satistied himself from the master (Mr. Kennedy) that it was; 
and Yeh moreover acknowledges that it was on board the vessel,—another 
— that he looked on the vessel as having some British rights or — 
eges. That the master was an Englishman nobody will deny. We have, 
then, a vessel with a British name, with a British master, with the British 
flag flying. 1 (as far as Yeh was coneerned and by his own confession) a 
] Can anything be clearer, then, than that, even if 
; ce having expired, the 
strict letter of the treaty was not violated by Yeh, he intended to violate it, 
and that the course he pursued was a gross and premeditated insult to the 
British flag ?”’ 

Lord Lyttelton, in a letter to the chairman of a Birmingham meeting, 
excuses himsclf from attending, but, going on the ground of the published 
despatches, succinctly deals with the dispute in a sense adverse to the 
British at Canton. One passage puts the matter thus 

“If we grant that whatever may have been the striet merits of the case 
of the Arrow, it at least furnished an illustration of the undoubted ineon- 
venience of the present relations with Canton, still 1 cannot conceive it pos- 
sible that it should warrant immediate hostilities; at most, it should have 
been made the subject of a reference to the Home Government. Nor ean I 
think that in any case, at present, and after so long a toleration of the non- 
enforcement of the treaty in that respect, it should be a ground of actual 
war, though it might be a ground for suspension of friendly intercourse.” 









John Henry Duke of Rutland died on Tuesday afternoon, of an attack of 
bronchitis, supervening on gradual decay. He had been Duke for nearly 
seventy years; having succecded his father in 1787, when he was ten years 
old. He was the grandson of that Marquis of Granby so well known as 
England’s Continental military hero in the Seven Years war; and he traced 
his descent back to the ancient Barons de Ros, who in the twelfth century 
mingled their blood with that of the Royal house of Plantagenet. The late 
Duke was educated at Cambridge. In 1799 he took his seat in the House 
of Lords, supported Mr. Pitt, and ever afterwards stood fast by the old Tory 
arty ; opposing the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, voting at first 
Por but at the last moment against the Catholic Relief Bill; standing out 
against the Reform Bill, but waiving his vote when the final division was 
taken. In like manner, he — d the repeal of the Corn-laws,—an ex- 
ample conspicuously followed by his three sons in the House of Commons, 
the Marquis of Granby, Lord John, and Lord George Manners. In private 
life the late Duke enjoyed the esteem of his tenantry and neighbours, and 
admirably performed his duties as an English country gentleman and large 
landholder. In 1799 he married Elizabeth Howard, fifth daughter of the 
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Earl of Carlisle: she died thirty years ago. Besides the sons already men- 

tioned, they had four daughters: two of these have died—Lady Katherine 
Jermyn, and Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley; two survive—Lady Eliza- 
beth Drummond, and Lady Adeliza Norman. The gee Duke has been 
well known politically as the Marquis of Granby. e was born in 1815, 
and is unmarried. 

Rear-Admiral Milward, an active naval officer in the early part of the 
century, who did good service on the seas and coasts of Europe, America, 
and Asia, died on the 14th, at Tullogher, in Kilkenny county. He had 
been in the Navy sixty-three years. When Lieutenant in the Favourite 
sloop, he handed the pistol to her Captain, Lord Camelford, with which the 
latter shot Lieutenant Peterson, for mutinous conduct in English Harbour, 
Antigua. 

Dr. Tatham, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, died on Sunday, 
in the seventy-cighth year of his age. He had been ill for three weeks. Dr. 
Tatham was chosen Public Orator in 1809, and held the post until 1836, 
Three years after, he was elected successor to the late Dr. Wood, as Master 
of St. John’s. 

Baron Alderson is suffering from an attack of paralysis, of a nature that 
will, it is feared, prevent him from resuming his judicial duties, 


Mr. Benjamin Moran has been appointed, by President Pierce, Assistant- 
Secretary of the American Legation at London. The office of Assistant- 
Secretary is newly created, and is, we believe, intended to be permanent, 
partly in order to serve as a connecting link for the proceedings of the Le- 
gation on the change of the Minister and the Secretary. Considerable care 
therefore was exercised in selecting the first oceupant for the office. Mr. 
Moran was private Secretary to Mr. Buchanan when that gentleman was 
American Minister to this Court; for the four last months of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s stay Mr. Moran was Secretary of Legation pro tempore; and for 
the last eight months he has been Vice-Consul of the United States at Lon- 
don.—Globe. 


Mr. Disraeli, after a lengthened stay in Paris, returned to London this 
week. Lord John Russell is now on his way home from Florence. 

The Grand Duke Constantine and the Grand Duchess will be next month 
the guests of the Emperor of the French. 

The King of Denmark has conferred the honour of Knight Commander of 
the Order of the Dannebrog on Mr. William Marshall, of the firm of Max- 
well, Marshall, and Co., Leith, in acknowledgment of his services as Consul- 
General for Scotland. 

Miss Nightingale has visited the Naval and Military Hospitals at Haslar 
and Portsmouth this week. It is said she recognized several of the patients. 

Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest lectured on the Crimean war at the Dur- 
ham Atheneum last week. His view of the campaign is identical with that 
of the Times correspondent; adverse to that of the ‘ Staff-Officer,” and 
condemnatory of Lord Raglan, and the Staff in general. 

The ladies of the District Visiting Society of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields 
have presented their late Rector, now the Bishop of Ripon, with a handsome 
piece of silver plate, ‘ in testimony of their esteem and affection, and in 
grateful acknowledgment of his devoted pastoral ministration whilst over 
them in the Lord.” 


The ‘Queen of Oude” entertained the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, 
and Directors of the East India Company, at a banquet in Harley House, 
on Tuesday. Thus the “two Powers” have exchanged amenities; now 
they may go to war. 

A paragraph published in the Caleutta Morning Chronicle, and copied by 
some of the newspapers in this country, reported that the states of Raj- 
pootana would be annexed “the moment the Government could con- 
veniently do so.”’ This report has met with instant contradiction ‘ by au- 
thority ”’ in the English journals that gave it place. 

The Moniteur announces, that ‘the friends and pupils of M. Paul-Dela- 
roche have resolved to make a public exhibition of his works, as at once the 
truest homage to his memory and a real service to art. The idea has been 
received with an unanimous feeling of approbation and interest. The Go- 
vernment of the Emperor has been good enough to countenance it, by per- 
mitting the exhibition to take place in that part of the Palace of Industry 
which has been allotted to the fine arts. Certain persons, best qualitied by 
their position, or by their former intimacy with M. Paul Delaroche, to carry 
out the project, amongst whom are Horace Vernet, Eugéne Delacroix, Ary 
Scheffer, E. Pereire, and Goupil, have requested the aid of the owners of 
M. Paul Delaroche’s pictures and sketches.’’ The exhibition is to open at 
the end of February, for one month. 


As the Emperor and Empress of Austria were leaving the Church of St. 
Anthony, at Padua, they were separated from their suite by the crowd, and 
so completely shut in that they could neither advance nor retreat. ‘* My 
very good friends,”’ said the Emperor ‘n Italian, ‘‘ pray let me and my wife 
pass.”” Room was made as soon as the words were spoken.—Zimes Corre- 
spondent, 

The Romans have been amused by the freak of a madman. Te hid him- 
self in the Vatican Palace, and one night aroused the sleeping inmates by 
erying aloud that the Pope was dead ; that he himself was about to succeed 
his Holiness on the Pontifical throne; and that, as first fruit of his au- 
thority, he should order the Cardinal Seeretary of State to be shot, At first 
there was a panic, but the character of the man was soon ascertained. 

The inhabitants of Milan havésubscribed a considerable sum towards pay- 
ing for a monument to the Sardinian army; and 7000 francs towards the 
purchase of cannon for Alessandria. The guns purchased with this money 
are to bear the words ‘* Lombardia con voi.” 

The Americans have adopted a novel plan for defending New York: an 
iron-built floating steam battery, shot and shell proof, 420 feet long, and of 
9000 horse-power. The battery will mount six heavy guns. It is, however, 
only an experiment. 

* Vulcan,” in the 7imes, pointing out the activity of Russia and America 
in the preparation of naval armaments, steam-batteries, large guns, Kc., 
bitterly complains that the British Government should have treated the 
inventor of the huge Liverpool ironwrought gun with neglect and the ‘* cold 
shoulder.” 

According to a letter from Galatz, it seems likely that one of the dis- 
coveries of the Danube Commission will be that the Sulina is inferior to the 
St. George’s Channel ; the former being neither so broad nor so deep as the 
latter. [Should this be authenticated, it will furnish another instance of 
Russian skill ; for the Sulina channel was and the other was not under the 
fire of Russian guns.] 

** All commanding-officers, when quartered in barracks, are to be allowed 
four rooms’’ in future, 


Mary Haydn, widow of the late Joseph Haydn, author of the Dictionary 
of Dates, who died a year ago leaving three children unprovided for, has 
appealed to the public through the journals. The pension of 25/. per an- 
num allowed by the Government is continued to Mrs. Haydn: what she 
seeks is aid in getting her youngest son admitted to the Asylum of the St, 
Ann’s Society. 

Among the passengers of the Tyne was M. Eduoard Pecher, Belgian Con- 
sul-General at Rio. His life was saved by a boat steered by Henry Bath, 
Coast Guardsman of St. Alban’s Head station. M. Pecher, in gratitude, 
offered him 500/. The gallant Coast Guardsman refused it, saying it was 
too much. M. Pecher, however, not to be outdone, directed his bankers to 
pay the sum into the Coast Guard office on his account. ‘‘My Lords of the 
Admiralty” intimated that they could not have any objection to Bath’s 
accepting the reward, and that the y had promoted him to be a chief officer 
in the service, as a mark of agyeoval. 

During the recent passage of the La Plata to the West Indies, two men 
fell overboard in a heavy gale. Mr. Edward William May, supernumerary 
officer, crying ‘* Man overboard!” took a circular life-buoy, and leaped 
from deck into the sea: another life-buoy was flung to him, and he sue- 
ceeded in placing it round one man: the cutter was lowered at great risk, 
and May and one of the sailors were rescued, 

A pension of 50/. a year has been conferred upon Mr, Charles Swain, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Mind”’ and other poems, 





The merchants and shipowners of Nantes have petitioned the Emperor 
Napoleon, praying him to obtain redress from the United States Government 
for the French victims of the bombardment of Greytown in July 1854. A 
similar petition has been presented by the merchants of Orleans ; and others 
are in progress at Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, 

Mr. Layard, who is now on his way home from Constantinople, has ob- 
tained authority from the Porte to construct a system of railways connect- 
ing the Danube and Constantinople with a port on the Southern coast of 
Turkey, towards the Archipelago. The subscription towards the scheme in 
Constantinople was no less than 1,000,000/. 

The steamer Princess Alice has been placed by the Admiralty at the dis- 
posal of the Dover and Calais Royal Mail Packet Company, in the room of 
the Violet, lost on the Goodwin Sands. 

The iron screw-steamer Planet, Captain Schade, succeeded on the 16th in 
forcing a passage through the ice on the Elbe and reaching Hamburg; a 
feat performed last year by the sameship, She has no imitators. It is not, 
however, the masters but the owners of vessels who are deficient in daring. 

Mr. Paul Bedford suggests “ blue lights or alarm-rockets”’ as signals on 
railways to be used in cases of break-down, or in approaching curves. 

Under-Sheriff Crosley has explained in the Zimes that no order has yet 
— — by the Judges respecting the Turkish Bonds purchased by Agar’s 
plunder. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A deputation from the Property and Income-tax Association waited on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at his official residence, yesterday at 
one o'clock. Major Reed M.P. introduced them, and stated their wishes 
—to obtain a reduction in the amount of poundage, and an amendment 
of the mode of assessing it. Mr. Deputy Barnard, Mr. Nicholay, Mr. 
Shaw of Huddersfield, and Mr. Gowing of Ipswich, also addressed the 
Chancellor. 

Sir George Lewis said, that a full answer to the statements of the de- 
putation would require from him an anticipation of the state of the ex- 
penditure and revenue—a statement he could not now make; but he 
would give such answer as he could. Remarking that some of the ob- 
jections urged go to the very nature of the tax, and that the difficulty 
that would beset a plan for a differential duty between permanent and 
precarious incomes does not seem to have been sufficiently estimated, he 
proceeded to “‘ the practical part of the question.” 

**T will begin at once by saying that you must discharge from your minds 
the idea that the Government have any love of taxation in the abstract, or 
that they have any wish to maintain taxes which are not absolutely neces- 
sary for the public service. They have no desire to take advantage of the 
wording of an act of Parliament for the purpose of continuing taxation 
which is not necessary for the wants of the country. Let us, as an illustra- 
tion, look at the taxes imposed for the service of the war, There was first 
the tax on malt. With reference to the war taxes, I may say different forms 
of words were inserted in different statutes with regard to the period of their 
termination. The extra duty on malt was declared to end on the 5th of 
July first after the termination of the war, or after the ratifications of peace 
were exchanged. The result of that was, that the extra duty on malt came 
to a conclusion at the earliest possible moment that it could come to an end, 
—namely, in the beginning of the quarter next after the ratifications were 
exchanged, Although the expenses of this year have been very heavy, 
consequent on the withdrawal of our troops and the winding-up of the 
affairs of an extensive war, I did not take any steps to continue that tax, 
or to propose the repayment of the heavy drawback to the extent of 800,000/. 
So you will observe that already, by the termination of that act of Parlia- 
ment, the Exchequer has lost, not only the additional Malt-tax since the 5th 
of July last, but also the repayment of the drawback on the stock 
in hand, which will fall not far short of 1,000,000/. I mention this to show 
that no attempt was made to alter the intention of the Legislature with re- 
gard to that statute. The war duties on tea, sugar, and coffee, will terminate 
on the 5th of April next by law. No proposal was made last session to pro- 
long the period for the cessation of those duties. Well, it so happens that 
the words used in regard to the Income-tax continue the war part of the 
tax for a year after the 5th of April next; and all I can say upon that point 
is that the Government will not take any advantage of the peculiar wording 
of that statute. They will act in the manner which it was stated by one of 
the deputation they had done with regard to the Sardinian loan, where the 
letter of the act of Parliament was in favour of this country and against the 
King of Sardinia. We thought in that case it would be desirable and to the 
honour of the country not to take advantage of a few days in the wording of 
an act of Parliament, and we therefore continue the payment of the ad- 
ditional million. In the same spirit, of course, the Government would not 
avail themselves of the strict letter of another act of Parliament, and so con- 
tinue a tax which was not needed by the requirements of the public service. 
But having made that statement with regard to the rate of the Income-tax, 
it is a question not of taxation, but of expenditure. The question is, what 
will be the expenditure of the following year. With regard to the in- 
terest of the debt, there will be some increase in consequence of the 
loans contracted during the war; but that increase will not be very 
material. There will be 2,000,0007. of Exchequer Bonds which fall 
due in course of next year. Of course, they will fall within the ex~ 
penses of next year, Well, the civil list and the expenditure for civil 
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purposes will not vary very much, and you may learn what their probable 
amount will be from the statement of last year. The question of what 
will be the public expenditure of next year will turn mainly on the amount 
of the Army and Navy Estimates. The question, in the present state of the 
country, is, what amount will be required for the services of the Army and 
Navy? I can only state that these estimates are sent to the Treasury for 
their approbation, and that, as they have not yet been officially communi- 
cated by these departments, the Government are not in possession of the 
details of the definitive estimates of the expenditure for the coming year, 
upon which expenditure the ways and means will depend. There is a dif- 
ference in the way in which the House of Commons renee in providing 
for the expenditure of the country from that adopted by a private gentle- 
man. A private gentleman, if he be prudent, first considers his income, 
and then regulates his expenditure according to his income. The House of 
Commons, on the other hand, votes supplies to meet the service of the year, 
and, having done that in Committee, then in a Committee of Ways and 
Means votes the money to cover that expenditure. They first inquire what 
is the expenditure of the country, and then vote the ways and means that 
will meet it. Then, if I understand you rightly, what you mean is, that 
the Government should reduce the taxation by 8,000,000/. What I say is, 
that the House of Commons would begin the proceeding in a different man- 
ner, adapting the income to the expenditure, and not the expenditure to 
the income. That is all I can say at present; but I have stated the matter 
with as much candour as I can, and as explicitly as the circumstances in 
which I am placed will admit.” 

In reply to a remark from Mr. Higham, to the effect that the act of 
Parliament increasing the tax from 14d. to 16d. was without precedent 
in the mode of defining the date, Sir George Lewis said there had been 
no mistake in wording that act. 

“The correct expression is the ‘ratification,’ not the ‘signature,’ be- 
cause a treaty does not take effect until it is ratified. The interval is usually 
short, but sometimes it is protracted. With regard to the treaty of Amiens, 
for example, there was an interval of six months between the signature and 
the ratification. A country does not disarm after the signature of a treaty, 
as the treaty may be disavowed and the expenses may therefore be kept up. 
I repeat, however, that nothing practical will turn upon the precise words 
of the act.’”” Government, he repeated, will be guided by the substantial 
wants of the country alone, and will not deal with the question in a petti- 
fogging way or with anything like chicanery. , 

Major Reed, in thanking Sir George for his courtesy and candour, said 
he felt assured that the statement he had made, that the Government has 
no disposition to insist on a strict literal construction of the act of Par- 
liament in question, would give satisfaction to the whole country. 


The Liverpool Financial Reform Association invited Mr. Roebuck to 
attend their annual public meeting, and he accepted the invitation. The 
meeting was held on Thursday; Mr. Lawrence Heyworth M.P. in the 
chair. A resolution was adopted, declaring that it would be sound 
policy to extend the operation of the principles involved in the fiscal 
changes introduced by the late Sir Robert Peel, so as to secure still 
greater freedom to commerce, manufactures, and industry. Mr. Roe- 
buck, concurring with the Association in the main, and holding that in 
the manner of levying the Income-tax some approach should be made to 
equality between the tax on permanent and precarious incomes, proceeded 
to expound the views and objects of the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion,—the forming of an independent party in Parliament, the exposure 
of that corruption to be found from “‘the very top to the bottom of 
standing permanent departments,” action to the utmost directed “ to affect 
the coming elections.”” ‘‘ We are here in this hall,” he said, “ in what I 
would call, inthe cant phrase of the day, an abnormal condition. It is 
not our proper business to undertake the business of the House of Com- 
mons; but we ought to have a House of Commons which would super- 
sede such meetings as this.” 

Mr. Horsman attended a meeting of his constituents at Stroud on 
Thursday, and stoutly defended the principle of the Income-tax ; inti- 
mating that its abolition might bring about a reimposition of protective 
duties. Rigid economy should be insisted on, and the country ought to 
prepare for a revision of our whole system of taxation. 


At a meeting in Dublin on Thursday, the Lord Mayor in the chair, a 
resolution was carried calling for the entire abolition of the Income-tax 
ufter the 5th April. 


_ The Globe announces that Sir Andrew Agnew will second the Address 
in the House of Commons. 


Telegraphic intelligence has been received from Teheran, vii Mar- 
seilles, to the 19th December. The Shah of Persia had visited his ar- 
senals, and concentrated his troops on the Eastern frontiers of his empire. 
In the Southern provinces, he had caused a holy war to be proclaimed. 
Russia had taken possession of the islands of the Caspian, without the 
consent of Persia. Some revolted and barbarous tribes were carrying 
terror into several of the Persian provinces. The Imaum of Muscat was 
seeking to annex the province of Aloghastan to his territories. 

Another despatch from India, vid Constantinople, is published this 
morning. It states that ‘‘ the English met with little resistance when 
they took possession of Karrak and Bushire. The small garrison of 
Bushire retired into the interior. Brigadier Chamberlain's force had re- 
turned to India.” 

Intelligence, we understand, has reached Vienna from Constantinople, 
that upon the fall of Bushire the Persians accepted the proposals of the 
British Government.—Glode. 

Accounts from Constantinople, of the 16th instant, forwarded by the 
a from Trieste, announce the closing of the conferences relative to 
the Principalities. Ten thousand Turkish troops will occupy the Princi- 
palities during the election of the Divans, with a view to the mainte- 
nance of order. A Circassian chief has arrived at Constantinople, charged 
with an official mission. 

Feruk Khan had an interview with Count Walewski on Wednesday, 
and presented his credentials to the Emperor on Thursday. 





The Gazette of last night announces that the Queen has given orders for 
the appointment of Major-General Vivian, late Commander of the Turkish 
Contingent and John om Shaw Lefevre, Esq., Clerk of the Parliaments, 
to be Knights Commanders of the Bath ; likewise of Colonel Ferryman, 
Eighty-ninth Regiment, and Henry William Gordon, Esq., late Principal 
Storekeeper to the Army in the East, to be Companions of the Order. 





| rally are lower. 





Mendelssohn's Athalie and Rossini’s Stabat Mater were performed by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society last night, for the first time. The nar- 
rative poem which connects the musical portions of the Athalie was re- 
cited by Mr. Phelps; and the solo parts were sung by Madame C. No- 
vello, Miss Dolby, and Madame Lemmens. In the Stabat Mater, the 
airs and concerted pieces were sung by Madame ©. Novello, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti. Though a first perform- 
ance, it was one of the best that the Society has given for a long time ; 
and, from its reception, it is evident that these beautiful works will be 
very frequently performed in time to come. 





MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrpay ArreRnoon, 
The demand for money in the discount-market and; at the Bank has 
been moderate all the week, and loans have been effected with much greater 
facility at an average rate of 5} per cent. The English Funds opened on 
Monday at a decline upon the closing prices of Saturday, and still continue 
depressed: the fluctuation has been between 933 and 94. The large 
amount of gold which has been daily withdrawn from the Bank for trans- 
mission to the Continent, has in a great measure tended to prevent any rise 
in Consols, as it was somewhat anticipated that the Bank Directors would 
have had recourse to still further restrictive measures. That, however, 
appears not to have been deemed necessary: and at the breaking-up 
of the Court yesterday, a much firmer tone was for some time produced in 
the market. Consols advanced 3-16; and a considerable amount of busi- 
ness was done at 935 94. The quotation today is again lower—93} 93}. 
The business of the whole week has been extremely limited. Exchequer 
Bills are a shade firmer. Bank Stock has been done today at 217}; the 
quotation remaining 216 218. Reduced, 935 94; New Three per Cents, 
94h} 


MONEY 


In the Foreign Market, Securities have been dull at about previous rates. 
Turkish Six per Cents leave off at 943 95); the New Four per Cent Guaran- 
teed, firm at 103} 103}, the closing price. An advance of fully 1. per cent 
has been established in the price of Sardinian; that stock is now dealt in at 
8991. Spanish Inactive, 40 41; Certificates, 5} 5}. 

Very little business has been done in Railway Shares; but prices gene- 

Great Western closes at 65} to 66; Midland, 82} i ; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 1064 3; South-Western, 53$ 3. London and 
Brighton have improved about 1} per cent—112to 114. South-Eastern and 
Dover, 224 3; Caledonian, 303 3 

Foreign Railways have also been inanimate, Luxembourgs have been 
dealt in at 4 13-16ths and 4 15-16ths. French Shares are entirely without 
change. Indian Shares have been less active. Oude and Central Oude, 
par § premium. Punjaub, 43 premium, Im other things no alteration 
whatever. 

Saturpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

The Bank return of last night gives a decrease of 70,575/. in the stock of 
bullion. English Securities are quiet at the closing prices of yesterday. 
Consols opened 93%, sellers, but shortly after returned to 934, buyers. 
There is a very limited business doing in both the English and Foreign 
Markets. Railways are dull, at a shade heavier quotations. The only bar- 
gains done up to the present moment are Great Northern, 92; Great West- 
ern, ss Lancashire and Yorkshire, 96}; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 113; London and North-Western, 106); Midland, 82}; North Bri- 
tish, 39}; North Staffordshire, 12}. 

Sarurpay, One o’CLock. 

The English Market is firmer, with a little more business. Consols have 
been, buyers, at 93]; the closing price is 93 13-16 15-16; other Stocks 
good at a slight advance. Foreign Securities without change. 

Railways are tirm, but with no particular improvement in prices. The 
last operations are as follow—East Lancashire, 94; Great Northern, 92; 
Great Western, 65}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 963; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 1123; London and North-Western, 1063; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 34}; Midland, 82} ; North British, 39} ; North- 
Eastern—Berwick, 84; North Staffordshire, 123; East Indian, 110; Great 
Central of France, 22}; Great Indian Peninsula, 203; Royal Swedish, 1. 
Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 944; English, Scottish, and Australian 
Chartered, 17}; Ottoman Bank, 14; Provincial of Ireland, 59}. Miscella- 
neous—Canada, 131; Canada Government 6 per Cent January and July, 
1103 ; Electric Telegraph, 91}; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 67. 







3 per Cent Consols .,........ 935 7 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 64 6 
Ditto for Account ......... «- D3$ § Ditto 4 per Cents .......... . 79 
3 per Cent Reduced 9 Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 21}? 
New 3 per Cents .........00 | Peruvian 44 per Cents,....... 77 9 
Long Annuities .,...........2 q | Ditto 3 per Cents ..........+ 46 
NE SERRE fas : Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 43 5 
Exchequer Bills............ par 3 pm.’ Russian 5 per Cents......... 
I in ian a ini ain 219221 | Ditto 44 perCents,.......... 
Austrian 5 per Cents | Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ... Ditto Deferred........ 

Belgian 44 per Cents... . | Sardinian 5 per Cents . 

Chilian 6 per Cents.......... | Swedish 4 per Cents 

Danish 5 per Cents .......... Turkish 6 per Cents 

Danish 3 per Cents ....,..... Pitto 4 per Cents Guaranteed, 103] 4 





A half-yearly meeting of the City Bank was held on Tuesday; when a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum was declared : there were funds 
sufficient for a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, but the Direct- 
ors think it best to keep the dividend at 5 per cent, with a bonus once a year. 
An additional issue of 1500 shares may take place during 1857. For the six 
months 500/, has been appropriated to the building-fund, The amount due 
by the bank is now 944,475/, 

The St. Katherine Dock Company have declared a dividend at the rate of 
4} per cent per annum. 

The Directors of the Peel River Company intend to propose a dividend of 
ls, per share. 

The first dividend of the National Discount Company is to be 3s, per paid- 
up share of 5/. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, on Monday, 
a dividend was declared at the rate of 20 per cent per annum. 

In Manchester the doubt as to the position of the Liverpool cotton market 
causes traders to be very cautious in their transactions. 

The prospectus has been issued of the Nassau Railway Company, with a 
capital of 1,600,000/. in 207. shares; against which amount the Nassau Go- 
vernment grant the company 1,000,000/. in Four per Cent Bonds, while 
200,000/. has been subscribed and paid by Wiesbaden shareholders. The 
railway will comprise about 120 miles (about 29 of which are wholly or 

rtially completed); and will form the link to bring Wiesbaden, Rudes- 
neim, Ems, and Weilborg, into connexion with all the principal German 
lines. The payment is proposed of a high rate of interest during construc- 
tion, and sanguine statements are put forth of the returns to be realized 
thereafter. 

Within the last few days, the Directors of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company have reduced the freight on goods conveyed between 
Dublin and Carlow fully 10 per cent. 
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Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
January 23d, including season-ticket-holders, 6584. 


Che Theatres, 


Let no one venture to say inconsiderately that any form or expression 
of human thought is entirely obsolete, merely because it is not found in 
its accustomed place. When “ Uncle Tom” had quitted the theatrical 
boards from which he had so long edified the town, and his successor 
“Dred,” having vainly tried to rekindle the old furor, had departed 
likewise, one might naturally conclude that a certain description of in- 
terest was dramatically ‘done with.” No sooner is the very legitimate 
conclusion formed than the ‘‘ Uncle Tom” sentiment starts up as bold 
though not as fresh as ever, in the epilogue of the Westminster Play. 





Some thirty years ago, many a little boy was turning over the pages of | 


Tooke’s “ Pantheon,” and congratulating himself that centuries divided 
him from the adorers of the false divinities of Greece, while the late Mr. 
Taylor, the Platonist, was piously worshiping Jupiter or Apollo in the 
neighbourhood of Kennington. 
student of “mental philosophy” would complacently read allusions to 
the “exploded doctrines of Spinoza” without the slightest suspicion that 
the vencrable Baruch was just rising from the obscurity of a century and 
a half to make a greater stir in the philosophical world than he had ever 
made before, 

In like manner, while speaking of the revivals of some two or three 
comedies in the course of the last few months, we fancied we were dis- 
coursing of certain theatrical fossils, that bore witness to the thoughts 
and feclings of a past age, but could not possibly be produced at the pre- 
sent time. Rash hypothesis! This very week, a new play has been 
brought out in London with every mark but one of the declining eight- 
ecnth century imprinted upon it. An old gentleman has two nephews, 
one of whom marries a peasant-girl, while the other lives like a beau. 
‘The former is at first despised and the latter is at first respected; but 
dramatic justice turns the tables in the end, for fashion is wickedness, 
and the fustian coat is the garb of virtue. Greatly docs every honest 
heart rejoice when the well-dressed villain is cut out of his uncle’s will 
and thrust from his uncle’s door, while his brother, more humble in his 
tastes and his attire, is allowed to fatten on the family property. That 
nothing may be wanting to complete the picture, there is a profoundly 
dishonest lawyer representing the profession just as it was viewed by the 
dramatists of “sixty years since,” and all the characters wear the cos- 
tume of the last century. 

The theatre at which one may see this new specimen of the most 
oldfashioned of schools (for the oldfashioned is ever more recent in date 
than the antique) is, of all places in the world, the Royal Surrey. There 
it is, a true chip of a once “legitimate” block, with not a morsel of the 
Gallic drame or the Transpontine melodrama about it,— acted with the 
greatest spirit, relished keenly by the audience, although it stands before 
one of the most brilliant pantomimes now to be seen in London, and 
called (why we know not) 4 Bird in the Hand worth Two in the Bush, 

We have said that the piece bears every mark but one of the spirit 
that prevailed in the days of Morton and Reynolds. The one mark is 
the rigid adherence to those unities of time and place that belong to the 
works of a totally different school. Bringing together a number of ob- 
solete caricatures, and filling their mouths with all sorts of commonplace 
sentiment, the author, whose name is Phillips, evinces a constructive 
talent that is really extraordinary, if the piece is—as we suppose— 
original. We regret that Mr, Phillips did not take better models for 


At the beginning of this century, the | 





his studies of character than the creations of those inaccurate de- | 


lineators who infused so much littleness into the epoch of great revolu- 
tions; but most assuredly, a writer who for something like three hours 
can interest a ‘Transpontine audience, without once changing his scene, 
firing one pistol, or introducing one melodramatic effect, has stuff about 
him that is not lightly to be contemned. 








Panristan THEATRICALS, 


Il Trovatore has been translated into French, and is now played as | 


Le Trouvére at the Imperial Opera. 

The anniversary of Molitre’s birthday, which fell on the 15th instant, 
was, as usual, celebrated with all honours at the two ‘legitimate’ 
theatres. At the Francais, Le Misanthrope and Le Malade Imaginaire 
were played by the élite of the company; the bust of Molidre, placed 
upon the stage, was crowned by the actors ; and a m, written for the 
oecasion by M. Beauvallet, was read with applause. A similar corona- 
tion took place at the Odéon; where the pieces selected were Tartuge 
and Le Malade Imaginaire, 

The old comedy Zurcaret, one of the two dramatic works by the cele- 
brated Le Sage that have not been buried in oblivion, was revived at the 
Francais on Monday last, with M. Provost as the principal character. 
The features of this piece may be compared to that of The Rivals in Eng- 
land. When originally produced, in February 1709, it failed—partly, 


it is said, through the severity of the weather, which prevented persons | 


from visiting the theatre. As it has grown older, it has been more re- 
spected, and its revival is always regarded as an event of literary im- 
portance. 

Madame Grisi made her débit for the season last Saturday at the 
Italian Opera, in the character of Norma. On Monday Rigoletto was 
performed for the first time in Paris. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement, during the 
month of December last, amount to 1,302,476f. 35c.; being an increase 
of 22,934f. 20c. on the receipts of November, and an increase of 126,639f. 
90c. on the receipts of December 1855. The aggregate receipts during 
the entire year 1856 amounted to 13,181,439f. 25c.; being an increase of 
772,877f. 45c. on the receipts of 1854. The year 1855 is not taken as 
a standard for the twelve months, the attraction of the Exhibition during 
the summer and autumn of that year having increased the receipts of 
every place of amusement to an abnormal extent, the aggregate amount 
being 16,105,835f. 80c. In December 1855 this cause had ceased to 
operate, and therefore that month is fairly compared with December last. 

Madame Rose-Lucie Mabrie, a celebrated actress at the Ambigu-Co- 
mique and the Porte St. Martin, died at Paris on the 18th instant ; and 
her funeral, which took place two days afterwards, at the Church Sainte 
Elizabeth du Temple, was attended by a numerous concourse of artists 
and littérateurs. She was born at Reuil in 1821, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A SESSION WITHOUT PARTY. 
THE House of Commons, this session, is to emulate and excel that 
‘happy family ” with which we are all familiar in its zodlogical 
cage. Law Amendment had combined the lawyers of all parties; 
the ‘‘ Tories” giving us about the best reforms—next te Lord 
Brougham. Education is now to combine the most opposite sides, 
Patriotic repugnance to Income-tax is to make of the whole House 
one united Opposition. The weekly Opposition organ is claiming 
to be considered, beyond Globe or Post, the true and faithful 
exponent of Lord Palmerston’s policy, predilections, and practice; 
the whole House being thus one Ministerial side. The minute sub- 
division of parties is consummated in the total annihilation of 
party, except as a theory kept alive by the Poet Hlaureate of 
arty. Any gentleman in the Elective Chamber might be chal- 
lenged to tell us his distinctive opinions, and he would find it to be 
a difficult matter. What are the noble Lord’s opinions, what the 
right honourable Gentleman’s or honourable Member’s ?—We 
need not give the names, for the answers will be all the same, 
They all accept the past—Free-trade, Reform, and everything; 
they are all anxious to promote “those practical improvements 
It is a race to serve the same mistresses—the Queen 
and Country ; and which is the winner? An unknown horse, of 
course. There is only one party in the House—the party of the 
House of Commons, the party of Practical Reforms, the Country 
party. 

What a fine field for a Government! The list of work to be 
done is lengthy, much of it is urgent, the state of our own co- 
lumns shows the number of topics that engage public attention ; 
and obstruction isallremoved. The bills have only to be brought 
forward, and they will be discussed ‘on their merits.” There 
will be little debating, except in Committee. 

The prospect of facility is quite formidable. The mere no- 
velty is embarrassing. It would be a fine field for a great Mi- 
nisterial Dictator, producing well-matured measures, designed 
solely with a view to their professed and sincere purpose, under 
no fear of Mrs, Grundy, or of Mr. Disraeli. But we have no Die- 
tator. ‘The very spirit of moderation which has made party die 
of asthenia, has forbidden the existence of such a functionary. 
The Globe says we have one, but only in a jocular sense ; as there 
still is a ‘*Champion of England,” throwing down a gauntlet 
which nobody takes up for fear of disturbing the programme, or 
as modern Rome hasa ‘“ Senator Romano.” We have no Dictator, 
but only an Insinuator. It is difficult to understand how the Par- 
liamentary tacticians, the leaders and whippers-in, will carry on 
their operations. How can a party-muster be important when one 
side will do as well as the other? Itis like stecring without a 
wind. You can have no muscular contraction in the body politic 
without antagonism. You cannot move the lightest weight with- 
out a point d’appui. In sober sadness, the prospect is not with- 
out its serious embarrassments. Supposing every second reading 
to be carried—moved by Lord Palmerston and seconded by Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Spooner, like a vote of compliments—the stage of 
Committee is precisely the most dangerous. It is in Committee 
that most bills are ruined, If they are to be discussed on their 
merits, it is a formidable caleulation—the merits are so inex- 
haustible a theme. It is astonishing how a little prejudice con- 
centrates a man’s purpose, and either enables him to carry his 
purpose, or, by opposition, enables some one else to carry an ad- 
verse purpose. What would have been the Reform Bill without 
a Wetherel or a Winchilsea? What Free-trade without a Buck- 
ingham or a Bentinck? At all events, the circumstances are 
new in which bills have to get through the House without a 
motion that they be read a second time that day six months—in 
which movers are to have no point of resistance, and Parliament- 
ary action none of the old vis motrix. To put the question in 
its simplest and most alarming form—How is Hayter to get on ? 








THE NEW EASTERN WAR. 

Tue “ Persian question ” is not one that can be easily disposed of 
either by the offhand stroke of a diplomatic pen or a speech at a 
public meeting; it is much too knotty and complex for treatment 
of that kind. So far, indeed, as Lord Canning’s Calcutta procla- 
mation is concerned, there is room enough for divergent opinion. 
It might well be asked, as it has been asked, what interest of ours 
is served by armed interference in the quarrels of Affghan Sirdars 
with the Shah of Persia; and why should we enter on what sf 
prove a costly war, simply because the Shah broke a one-sided, 
foeasie-spouied, and hardly intelligible “‘ convention” or “‘ agree- 
ment,” the very designation of which is matter of dispute? The 
answer to these queries turns out to be, that the Persian ex di- 
tion to Herat was not the on/y cause of war; and the rejoinder to 
that is, that the said expedition is the only cause which has been 
officially proclaimed. Until the meeting of Parliament, sticklers 
for official information will have to suspend their rien. 
Nevertheless, independent investigators can hardly fail to admit 
the force of the statements presented by the Edinburgh Review, 
showing that the war has been forced upon us against our will by 
the conduct of Persia ; nor fail to see that a war of this kind raises @ 
host of questions bearing on our future relations with Persia and 
Affghanistan, and the maintenance of our dominion in Britis 

India, much too wide and momentous for superficial ad captan- 
dum treatment. 
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Our relations and mode of dealing with Persia haye been for 
many years unfortunate. Purely English statesmen, engrossed 
with domestic and Eurepean affairs, have adopted a kind of hand- 
to-mouth policy towards Persia ; and the rivalries of the Imperial 
and Indian Governments only tended to aggravate the natural 
difficulties of the situation, The statesmen were not sufficiently 
alive to the importance of preserving the power of Persia as a 
barrier to the encroachments of Russia. When we might have 
intervened with effect in the quarrel between Russia and Persia 
thirty years ago, we, riding off upon a literal interpretation of a 
treaty, actually abandoned her wholly to the arms of Russia, and 
were thus negatively instrumental in ee ee that power to 
the Araxes, in giving her a position in the bay of Asterabad, and 
a hold over the Court of Teheran. This course was followed by 
Mr. Canning, in opposition to the urgent advice of the Duke of 
Wellington ; the false step has never been retrieved ; and the 
great Affghan war only complicated the whole question, by givin 
that brave though false and fickle people reason to distrust ‘om | 
dislike us. Had we stood firmly for Persia in 1826, and staved 
oft the war that then arose, we might also have prevented the 
negotiation of a treaty of Adrianople in 1829, which we had to 
reverse by a treaty of Paris in 1856, 

The effects of our impolicy have been cumulative. Russia has 
consolidated her position not only in the conquered provinces of 
Persia, and in Georgia proper, but on the Caspian. Abandoned 
by us, the Shahs of Persia, influenced by their fears, have leant 
towards Russia; and the present Shah was brought up in awe of 
the late Czar Nicholas, by whom, when a child, he was dandled 
and kissed at Erivan in 1837. It is a curious sequence of events 
that the first modern Persian expedition against Herat should 
have been undertaken only one year after this interview between 
the rulers of Persia and Russia in the but recently conquered 
Persian town of Erivan; and it is remarkable that the present 
successful foray against Herat should have been directed by the 
very prince who on the same occasion was so impressed by the 
huge boots and ‘ majestic countenance” of the late Czar. It is 
easy to conecive how the natural ambition of the Persian rulers, 
and their inherent desire to recover Herat and Candahar, 
may have been inflamed by Russian management; how it may 
have been adroitly insinuated that Persia could indemnify herself 
for territory lost in the West by extending her limits in the East, 
at the expense of the Heratees and Affghans; and still more easy 
when we remember that Russia has the right to plant consuls in 
every Persian town at pleasure, and that she would gain much 
by acquiring, through Persian conquest, the right to plant con- 
suls in Herat and Candahar, whereby she would place herself in 
direct communication with the Affghan tribes, and through them 
with India. 

If we recall these bygone facts, it is to show how wide and 
complicated the — is which British statesmen are called 
upon to solve. The present and recent outrages of Persia are only 
in continuation of the abortive policy of 1838, which we may not 
unfairly ascribe to the conference at Erivan, and the subsequent 
but secret councils of Russian agents, avowed and disavowed. 


The recent outrages of Persia are neither few nor insignificant. | 2 act A 
; facts—or their fictions. 


In 1852, Persian troops were sent into the Heratee territory, and 
only withdrawn after Lord Malmesbury had suspended diploma- 
tic intercourse with the Shah’s Minister in London, as a prelude 
to naval operations in the Persian Gulf. It was in consequence of 
her attempts on Herat that Colonel Sheil was instructed to obtain 


whether the extinction of her independence is not virtually as 
much a fact as the violation of her territorial integrity. War, it 
may be argued, will only add to her weakness, diminish her re- 
sources, increase her hatred of England. War will give Russia a 
pretext for a policy of support, open or concealed as it may suit her 
interests, War will give France an opportunity, long coveted, of 
meddling in Central Asia politics, perhaps “mediating.” Yet 
between these evils, and those involved in a quict submission to 
insults, and an indifference to Persian encroachment in Affghan- 
istan, there appeared to be no alternative. The British Govern- 
ment had the option of two evils, and they have chosen the less 
dishonourable, 

In dealing with this delicate question, our Government have 
adopted the plan of supporting the Affghans against Persia ; 
and they have supplied Dost Mahomed with arms and money, 
and diplomatic countenance, This line of action has raised several 
questions, which public writers have not been slow to discuss, 
Shall we take and hold Affghanistan ?—such a course is recom- 
mended by The Friend of India ; shall we content ourselves with 
taking Candahar and converting it into a first-class fortress, in- 
demnifying Dost Mahomed for the loss by annexing Herat to Ca- 
bul—the advice of the Westminster Review ; while the Edinburgh 
Review inclines to the opinion that the better course is to sustain 
Dost Mahomed and operate ourselves in the Persian Gulf, The 

‘rmanent occupation or annexation of Affghanistan seems tous a 
1azardous scheme, and one that to be effective must include Herat ; 
an extension of frontier by no means desirable. Setting aside the 
difliculties of controlling those fickle tribes—leaving out of sight the 
fact that we should alienate them for ever—there is another strong 
reason why we should be content with our present frontier. We 
command the opening of the detiles which lead to the valley of 
the Indus—a military position preferable to one at the entrance 
of those defiles or within them. The occupation of Candahar is 


| objectionable as a half-measure, which would entail great expense 


and irritate the Affghans without securing for us adequate ad- 
vantages. The better policy would seem to consist in the main- 
tenance of our present position, if that be consistent with one con- 


| dition essential to any arrangement—the permanent removal of 





from Persia an engagement that she would desist, not only from | 


her efforts to possess Herat, but from any armed interference in 
its affairs exeept on the contingency of an invasion ; an engage- 
ment broken in 1856 by the siege and capture of Herat, and a 
general movement upon Affghanistan. this violation of an in- 
strument which was simply a promise written and signed—it 
could not be a ‘treaty ”’ or ‘‘ convention” ; for it was never rati- 
fied—was preceded by acts that show the animus of the Persian 
Court. 
affront on Mr. Thompson, our Chargé d’Affaires ; for which repa- 


ration was only granted by an application of the old remedy—a | 


suspension of diplomatic intercourse. Then came the incident 
known as the “Mrs. Hashim affair,’—an incident not worth 
noting except as one of the series of Persian insults, and by no 
means otherwise a cause of the war. The British position at 
Teheran had become untenable, and Persia, once entered on a 
course of hostility, no longer hesitated. 
Mr. Murray’s departure ? 

** Subsequently,’ says the Edinburgh Review, “the Persian Govern- 
ment had forbidden the subjects of the Shah to hold intercourse with 
the English; had refused to enforce punishment on one who had com- 
mitted a violent assault upon a servant of the British Consul; had refused 
to recognize the right of the British Government to the property in the 
Consular residence; had published in the Government paper a series of 
grossly false and injurious statements regarding the conduct of the British 
Government; had offered the maritime police of the Persian Gulf, pre- 
viously held by England, first to France, and then to America; and had 
moreover, as though to demonstrate in a still more striking manner the ex- 
tent of its hostility towards Great Britain, taken advantage of the firman 


of the Sultan granting extended rights and liberties to his Christian sub- | 


jects, to warn all the states of Central Asia of the peril to Islam resulting 
from an alliance with the British Government.” 

So much for the causes. It thus appears that a declaration of 
war was inevitable. From no European, much less from an 
Asiatic power, could we quietly submit to treatment of this kind, 
But when we have declared war, we are only on the very thresh- 
old of difficulty. Our natural policy would be to maintain the 
integrity and independence of Persia. But it is even a question 





What did she do after | 


| reserve in notes, gold, and silver held in the Banking Department in Lon- 


the Persians from Herat; the extension of judicious support to 
the Affghans, in order to enable them to stand stiffly against Per- 
sia, either as separate states or consolidated under one ruler; and 
the establishment of sound political relations with Persia—if such 
can be established. But to give effect to this policy would be no 
easy task ; and the chapter of accidents, those contingencies that 
lie in the unforeseen, may compel us, in order to preserve our 
dominion in India, to adopt some quite new and more daring plan, 
DEBATES ON THE BANK CHARTER, 
OnE of the subjects for the coming session is the Bank Chartei 
Act of 1844; its continuance simpliciter, its repeal, or its con- 
tinuance with modifications, All parties are agreed that the 
subject shall be brought on, promptly, and with a view to a 
definitive conclusion. Ministers are pledged to it. The oppo- 
nents of the act have been mustering their strength and their 
The supporters of the act are mustering 
on their side. A few weeks ago we noticed the fine Roman hand 
of Lord Overstone writing in the Zimes as “ Mercator”; this 
week we see in the same journal a letter with the signature of 
‘¢X,” in which we recognize another most eminent authority in 
political economy and commerce, The Bank Act speaks for itself, 
in its operation; and so strong has been the testimony, accumu-’ 


| lating as time has lengthened, that Ministers will indeed have to 


make out a proportionately strong case for any change, if change 
they contemplate. It is searcely possible that they can refer the 


| act to the consideration of Committees in both Houses, since there 


Before the end of 1853 the Shah’s Minister put a serious | 


s very little dispute upon the facts. The facts are almost ad- 
mitted on both sides; it is the theoretical explanation of the facts 
that differs; and we might almost aflirm that the controversy ha: 
gradually narrowed to two points, 

The Morning Post, vigorous and consistent opponent of th 
Bank Act of 1844, seems to have hit a strong point, when it in- 
sists that the act did not operate successfully in 1847; that the 
letter of Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Wood was not a mere 


| sop to soothe a childish panic ; and that Lord Overstone is wrong 


in saying that ‘the Bank did nothing under the letter.” 


‘* Why, what was the position of the Bank at that date? The entire 


| don and the country, amounted in round numbers to no more than 


1,600,000/. ; and the liabilities in respect of private deposits, putting the 
Government deposits out of the question, were more than 8,600,000/, 
A peremptory demand for half these—a very probable event, if the 
act had been kept in force—would have destroyed the convertibility 
of the bank-note; the half being, it may be observed, just about the 
amount to which the letter of the Treasury increased the active and efficient 
circulation. It is quite true that at this very moment there were in the 


| vaults of the Issue Department a sum of 8,500,000/, in bullion; but the 





machinery of the act rigidly restricts the right hand of the Bank from aiding 
the left; and had it been inflexibly maintained in its integrity, as Lord 
Overstone desires it should be now and for ever, we should probably have 
seen then—as we may see yet if his advice be now taken—the disastrous and 
ridiculous phenomenon of a National Bank, with nearly nine millions of 
gold really and practically in its possession, unable, from its slavish obedi- 
ence to a fantastic theory, to give cash for one of its own five-pound notes. 

This looks strong: it is answered beforehand * by “ X”— 

“The Bank, it is obvious, has at this moment the same absolute com- 
mand over her entire capital and credit that she would have were the act of 
1844 non-existent. In her banking capacity, she is in precisely the same 

® The letter of “ X ” in the Times was published on Tuesday the 20th ; the Morn- 
ing Post article two days later, Friday the 22d, 
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situation as any other banking or mercantile establishment. She may lend 
or not lend as she pleases, and may lay down such conditions as she pleases 
in regard to the interest and the terms of her loans. In short, she may do 
whatever she likes with her own. But further she is not permitted to go. 
She is not to substitute shadows for realities. If she makes advances in 
money, they must be made, like those of other parties, in coin or in paper 
representing deposits of coin. And to go a step further than this would be, 
disguise it as you will, to authorize an issue of fictitious or spurious paper, 
and consequently to vitiate the currency, and to abuse credit in the way that 
is sure to be in the end the most disastrous, 

‘¢The statement now made shows the absurdity of the charge which is 
often made against the act of 1844, that under its operation the Bank runs 
the risk of being brought to a stop, though she may have some five, six, or 
even eight millions bullion in her coffers. But it is plain that two things 
which are quite distinct, and have no necessary connexion with each other 
—viz. the proceedings of the Bank in her capacity of issuer of notes, and 
her’proceedings in her capacity of a ape! company—are confounded in 
this charge. In her former capacity it is all but impossible that she should 
be brought to a stop; and if such a thing should happen, there would not be 
an ounce of bullion in her coffers. It is not, however, impossible, nor is it, 
perhaps, extremely improbable, that the Bank should be brought, in her 
mercantile capacity, into difficulties, while there is a large amount of bullion 
in the Issue Department. But, though such should be the case, is that any 
reason why she should be permitted to draw on what does not belong to her : 
Strahan, Paul, and Co. were in difficulties when they sold the bonds and 
other securities intrusted to their care. And supposing the Bank were in 
difficulties, is she to be allowed to right herself by setting aside the ——- 
of meum and tuum and seizing on what belongs to others? Her Directors 
would be the first to repudiate such a monstrous doctrine. Most likely it is 
popular among the founders and managers of the Royal British Bank, and 
their associates and admirers here and elsewhere; but it will be con- 
temptuously rejected by every one who has any sense of honour or regard 
for character.”’ 

The case of 1847 is the one debateable point that the Opposition 
can say something about. In 1847, the Bank had got into “ diffi- 
culties ” by neglecting to observe, not only the principles of the Act 
of 1844, but also the principles of sound banking. Probably, 
from the past, it had an idea that it might prevail upon the Go- 
vernment to let it pilfer from the Issue Department. Certainly, 
the Directors retained the old traditional idea that it was their 
duty to afford “‘accommodation” for the mercantile world. It 
may have been, indeed it was desirable, to prevent so important an 
establishment from being bankrupt, even if the bankruptcy were 
drawn upon it by the gross mismanagement of its responsible 
officers. The case of 1847 is that of a state interfering, by sooth- 
ing advice and sympathy in a time of panic, to prevent calamity 
brought on by the indiscretion but not by the deliberate or malig- 
nant misconduct of an important commercial firm. Nobody 
blames the Government for what it did; but it has no more to do 
with the regulating statute than Jeannie Deans’s visit to London 
had to do with the ordinary conduct of a domestic household. 
However, we may have debates upon 1847, and it is something 
to know how the debate must be brought to a conclusion. 

Among the friends of the Bank Act, there is one point, and 
this appears to be the substantial point still open for practical de- 
ba 


te. 

“The Act of 1844,” says X, ‘“‘assumes that the paper currency of the 
country can never, under any ordinary condition of society, or under any 
mere commercial vicissitudes, be reduced below a certain amount, which it 
fixes for England at 14,000,000/. sterling. Perhaps this limit might be raised 
to 15,000,000/. or 16,000,000/. without any risk of its being ever attained. 
But it is not easy to see why Government should treat any portion of this 
Jixed issue as a part of the National Debt, and pay the Bank 3 per cent 
interest thereon. This, however, is what they do with about 11,000,000/. 
thereof; though, as the Bank makes a profit probably of about 3 per cent by 
the issue of notes, she might, one should think, be fairly called upon to 
allow Government to participate in such profits by reducing the interest 
paid on the debt due to her to 1 or at most 1} per cent. This modification, 
supposing it were adopted, would be advantageous for the publice, while it 
would in no degree trench on the principle of the Act of 1844, or impose any 
improper hardship on the Bank.” 

If we are not mistaken, the reason why the Government pays 3 
per cent is, because the eleven millions represent stock taken by 
the Bank at the time when Government was continually increas- 
ing its debt: the 3 per cent is the dividend upon so much stock. 
That which constitutes the privilege of the Bank is, that it is free 
to issue notes to the extent of fourteen millions, because it stands 
as a creditor of the State. Any other holders of the Three per 
Cents clubbing together to the extent of eleven millions, receiving 
their dividends as usual, but allowed to issue their own private 
notes and take the profits thereon, would present the parallel to 
the Bank of England. The privilege is a gift from the Govern- 
ment without consideration. Such is the complaint; but the 
— between the associated stockholders and the Bank of 

iIngland dees not quite hold good. The Bank in fact constitutes 
an important public department, essentially belonging to the 
commercial world, but charged with Government functions, 
There are many advantages in handing over the management of 
the circulation to an establishment at the head of commerce and 
independent of our shifting Cabinets. But if it is charged with 
administrative duties, it may fairly claim the salary. The simplest 
form of the question, therefore, mooted in the extract which we 
have just quoted from the letter of ‘‘ X,” is, whether or not the 
salary paid to the Bank of England for that duty is too much ? 
And here, it appears to us, is the sole question that can be adyan- 
tageously debated on the renewal of the Charter—Do we, or do 
we not, pay the Bank of England wages too high for the very 
important service that it performs? Before answering that ques- 
tion, it would be proper to compare the gross salary paid to the 
Bank for its administrative office, with the average cost of our 
— departments, in proportion to the trust and to the work 

one, 
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APPROACH OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

A BILL ‘tobe brought in by Sir John Pakington and Mr. Cob- 
den”! The simple collocation of the names upon the back of a bill 
is an event that marks one of the most extraordinary changes of 
our time; and it is impossible to refuse very high credit to 
that person who above others has unquestionably brought 
about that change. With a candour and a generosity of disin- 
terestedness far beyond the average in our day, Sir John Paking- 
ton has waived party considerations, prejudices, perhaps even 
conscientious scruples of his own, in order to act with other per- 
sons whom he could respect, to attain a great public object, which 
was hindered only by differences upon secondary points. The bill 
which is to be brought into the House of Commons has been dis- 
cussed by a mixed committee in Manchester, and there does ap- 
pear great probability that this spirit of coéperation which is now 
animating so many persons will amalgamate the various minori- 
ties into one overwhelming majority, and give us at last a plan 
of — education. 

t is very probable that a plan of public education for the whole 
country would soon bring the whole people to be educated, 
This is probable, though not quite certain. It is one thing to hold 
out water for the horse, and another to get him to come to it. In 
a small circular embodying a proposal for an Educational Con- 
ference, drawn up by the Tate hief Inspector of Public Schools, 
Canon Moseley, it is remarked, that ‘ ‘The early age at which 
children are taken from school’ is admitted to be one of the 
greatest difficulties with which elementary education has, in this 
country, to contend ; and various schemes have been proposed for 
overcoming this difficulty.” To make this fact more generally 
known, and to elicit other plans, it is proposed that an Educa- 
tional Conference shall be held in London early in the present 
year, ‘‘ whose object it should be—first, to verify the fact that 
children are taken from school at such ages as practically to de- 
feat the purposes of the school; and secondly, to consider what 
expedients, other than legislative ones, are best calculated to re- 
medy this evil.” Among the schemes which have been proposed 
for keeping children longer at school, are the granting of certifi- 
cates, the authority to issue which, the qualitications, &e., would 
be considered by the Conference ; the granting of prizes; and the 
adoption of “half-time schemes ””—that is, schemes for employing 
children in relays, alternately at school and at work. All these 
are excellent suggestions; and to make them known beforehand 
would unquestionably facilitate and expedite the influence of the 
school-bell. 

With respect to the ultimate effect of throwing open the doors 
of a national school we have not much doubt. It is a great fact, 
that in Ireland considerably more than half-a-million of children, 
and mainly from the poorest families, are in school, and are re- 
ceiving a substantial education ; the number constantly increasin 
while the pane has actually decreased. In the Uni 
States, the founding of the public schools is one of the first acts of 
an organized community in the progress of settlement; and 
children of all ranks—for there are all ranks in the American 
Republic—meet at the public school. The objection to such a 
school with us might be, that it would tend ‘‘to confound all 
ranks of society.” We have an example of it, however, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the Blue-coat School of London, without any such 
consequence ; indeed, with no consequence but that of giving an 
excellent education, which the sons of rich and poor are alike 
glad to have received, 





HINTS ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY AT THE 
ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. Freeman, in the letter which will be found among our cor- 
respondence this week, draws attention to an important subject at 
an opportune time. He — that the authorities of Oxford 
are proposing, in their New Examination Statute, what is, in his 
opinion, a change for the worse in respect to the examinations in 
History ; and that they are retaining that division of History into 
Ancient and Modern which is at once unphilosophical in idea and 
inconvenient and contradictory in practice. There can be no 
question that Mr. Freeman is right in what he says ; and that the 
only excuse for the proposed Oxford arrangement has to be 
sought, if anywhere, in the mechanical difficulties that attend the 
study of history as a separate and distinct branch of universit 

instruction. With those it is hardly our province to deal; ak 
we will only remark, that it seems unwise on the part of a great 
university to encourage in its students, by any of its regulations, 
the false and superficial notion that history consists of isolated 
groups of events, which have only an accidental likeness to or 
connexion with each other. Certainly, if an university under- 
takes to teach history, the first and leading thought stamped 
upon its procedure ought to be the endeavour to elicit from the 
chaotic multiplicity of the phenomena of history a moral and in- 
tellectual order. Unless this is contemplated as possible, we 
cannot understand on what ground the university aly of history 
can be fitly placed; and if it be contemplated as possible, we 
see no method of carrying it out but by treating history as one 
whole. Of course it is impossible to teach the whole of history, 
or to teach more than a very small portion of it at once ; but 
the scheme on which the university stamps its authority ought 
not on the face of it to contradict both the only true idea of history 
and some of its plainest facts. And probably the best practical 
way of showing its sense of this truth would be, that the univer- 
sity should connect the study of history with the study of politi- 
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ilosophy ; the latter being the science of which the other is 
“ pene ot illustration. “If this involves the consequence 
that a student is taken to his historical facts under the bias of an 
abstract system, and that he is in danger of finding in histor 4 
only the political truths or propositions which his professor bids 
him look for, it is only what happens in all other studies pursued 
under the guidance of a more advanced mind; and we believe it 
to be the only method by which the student can be saved from in- 
extricable confusion at the commencement of his studies in any 
particular branch. He cannot begin with researches intended to 
establish laws entirely unknown, or yet in question. He must be 
content for a long time to verify the conclusions at which others 
have arrived before him, to test their reasoning by the fresh facts 
which will pour upon him day by day, and gradually _to 
strengthen himself for conclusions which may or may not coincide 
with those which his teacher endeavoured to impress upon him, 
but which will be in either case at last the legitimate conclusions 
on the facts as they present themselves to his mind. 

It has often struck us, that we begin to teach history at the 
wrong end ; not only in the point just mentioned, that we oeg 
to teach its facts before its principles, but that we reverse the 
true order of its facts for a student. History is so vast a subject, 
embracing in its largest, truest sense, all we can know about the 
actions and fortunes of our race, that it matters little where we 
begin to study it, provided we study it with the keen interest 
which gives life to its records and turns the “ old almanack” 
into a magnificent and agitating drama. But the one point is to 
rouse this keen interest ; and if we see, as we do, the majority of 
persons knowng nothing and caring to know nothing about his- 
tory, yet taking the most lively interest in what is in fact con- 
temporary history, one cause must lie in their never having been 
sede to see that contemporary history loses all its grandeur 
when not viewed as the connecting link between the past and the 
future, and that to understand the present it is absolutely neces- | 
sary to refer it to its cause in the past. 
universal interest taken by our countrymen in polities and social 
movements generally « natural starting-point on which to rest the 
study of history. But this we systematically neglect, and attempt 
to interest youths of all ranks and classes in events of which they 
can make out no details, and persons who are mere names to their 
imaginations. If we began with the present, we should find that 
we at once interested our students, and they would become eager 
to trace backward the events and the causes which are in operation 
in the present. Probably it would not be long before a strong de- 
sire to know the “‘ beginning of things” took possession of minds 
which are now utterly insensible to the attractions of the past. 
If, then, we had to frame an ideal scheme for the study of his- | 
tory at an university, our first object would be to provide for the | 
systematizing, or bringing into distinct codrdination, that common | 
knowledge of contemporary domestic history which every young 
man naturally possesses. And, as the central point of this | 
knowledge, as being at once the most important and the 
most capable of independent development and the least | 
Hae to objection as introducing mere party politics, we 

ould select that group of organic laws which is compre- | 
hended under the name of constitutional, The teaching would | 
answer the questions What are they ? and How did they become 
what they are? and this latter question would involve the cir- 
cumstances out of which they sprung, the course of events which | 
shaped them thus or thus, and the persons by whom that course | 
of events was guided. In other words, the fundamental in- 
struction in the History School of an English university ought, | 
in our opinion, to consist of lectures on the English Constitution 
and on Constitutional History ; and this ought to be a subsidiary | 
and illustrative study to that of abstract political philoso phy. 
knowledge of any coherent system of “politics” would find a 
student prepared to contemplate the English constitution as the 
organism of a living body for the performance of functions neces- 
sary to the idea of a state; and it would be simply impossible to 
avoid feeling interest in the inquiry how these organs have been 
developed historically, and afterwards how they differ from other 
varieties of the ideal type. Thus, step by step the student would 
be led to foreign history, and to what we call ancient history. 
But, however far he went, or however short he stopped, his know- 
ledge would be coherent and systematized, would be codrdinated 
by = and would stay by him; whereas, now, students 
read an immense deal of history, understand little of it, care little 
for it, think it a great bore, and forget it as soon as they can, 





We have in the almost | 





“CONSOLIDATION” OF THE STATUTE LAW.—No, I. 


Just before the end of the last session of Parliament, the Lord 
Chancellor laid upon the table of the House of Lords eight bills, 
all professing in their titles and preambles to be “ Acts for the 
Consolidation of the Statute Law” in respect of the particular 
matters of each several bill. They were at that period of time ne- 
cessarily presented with the intention that their contents should be 
considered during the recess of Parliament, and judged of with a 
view to their adoption, modification, or rejection, in the now coming 
session, And it is of the utmost importance that in this case a 
non-Parliamentary discussion of both the matter and the processes 
involved should precede the Parliamentary discussion. We 
are generally rather proud than otherwise of the practical 
and un-systematical spirit of Parliament—of its inclination 
to provide for the proved necessities of the day only, and 
its disinclination, if not its incapacity, to deal with questions 





| adapted to the apprehension of the millions of men an 
| who are to derive their ordinary protections from it, and are 
| bound at all times and in all places to obey it—and to whom it is 


merely of form, method, or general or abstract policy or principle, 
such as is every measure that is purely one of mere reconstrue- 
tion or connsitiatien of existing laws. These bills especially are 
confined to the rearrangement of the present statutory provisions 
relating to ‘‘ Indictable Offences,”—a merely technical connexion 
of matters best known toa small class of practising lawyers, and 
after these to the criminal population, not paul to repre- 
sented in Parliament, and but little known or cared for in their 
details by anybody else until he in his own person becomes a 
victim of some offence. The matter is looked on mainly as a 
lawyer’s matter; the bills come from the Lord Chancellor and a 
Commission, consisting, with their draughtsmen employed on the 
details, exclusively of lawyers, who, it is assumed, must know all 
about it; and if the lawyers in both Houses are content with 
them, a lay Member will scarcely venture to discuss the subject in 
a critical manner. Indeed, the public and Parliament are ex- 
pressly urged to accept and pass these measures on trust and 
without discussion, on the ground that the eminent persons re- 
———— for their preparation are fully competent to the task, that 
they make no substantial changes in the law, and that if they be 
one in Parliament their passing is rendered practically im- 
possible, 

Yet it is to be remembered, that no one of all the mischievous, 
or inefficient, or defective, or discordant provisions in 
this body of ‘ Criminal” Law as it is called, but has been 
devised, draughted, and passed through Parliament, by emi- 
nent lawyers, and with the concurrence of all or most of 
the distinguished lawyers at the time in both Houses. Laws 
that satisfy lawyers are such as lawyers themselves can under- 
stand; and that result being realized—it being in any instance 
reasonably clear to them that in a litigated case a judicial con- 
clusion with the proposed effect could be attained—the frame of the 
law is satisfactory to the apprehension of most lawyers. That the 
law should, besides this intelligibility to lawyers and judges, be 


| also clear in its expression, connected in plan and order, and so 


women 


the utmost evil to have to learn its provisions by a breach of those 
provisions, or from the advice of a lawyer, or from the decision of 
a court of justice—is a result which, without any intention to im- 
pute any improper selfishness to them, lawyers and judges are in 
the constant habit of disregarding. 

At all events, neither Parliament as a body, nor lawyers nor 
judges, have ever yet in England, with perhaps two or three ex- 
ceptions, shown themselves to be in any great degree masters of 
the practice of clear and simple expression even in purely legal mat- 
ters, and still less masters in practice of those principles on which 
depend the connexion of the matter to be expressed, the collection 
together of analogous matters throwing mutual light on each other, 
the ordering of the succession of the matters in such a way that the 
most complicate results are reached by proceeding through their 
separate and more simple and intelligible parts and stages, and the 
subordination of those parts under such general heads that their 
several places alone express better than any words can possibly do 
all the general and special considerations to which those s are 
to be subjected. Yet these are the real processes of “consolidation” 
or “codification ”—without them the intended results are impossi- 
ble. Ifthe Bar or the Bench or Parliament had produced occasional- 
ly a few small acts of Parliament displaying on ever so limited a 


| seale the practical applications of such processes, it might be per- 


mitted to us to hope that some combination of their members as 
a Commission would insure their application to any “ consolida- 
tions” that such a Commission might produce. But as ex- 
perience as yet is opposed to such an assumption, the ground fails 
for the demand now made on us by the Lord Chancellor and by 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, that we should accept without discussion the 
bills now before us, 

It is therefore proposed, in a few short but carefully-considered 
papers, to examine the necessity and the possibility of a clear 
and well-ordered statement, whether called “digest,” ‘ consoli- 
dation,” or “code,” of the matter of the Statute-Law, the more 
important requisites of such an arrangement, and the extent to 
which these ‘‘consolidations” now before us realize what is requisite 
and possible, and would justify the implicit confidence which 
their authors require that Parliament and the public should re- 
pose in them, G, C 





THE DOCK-WARRANT QUESTION. 

A SENSATION has been created in the trading world by a decision 
affecting the validity of securities representing goods, such as 
dock-warrants, delivery-orders, bills of exchange, &c. The story, 
though complicated, may be easily reduced to a simple statement, 
In the middle of 1853, Messrs. Kingsford and Swinford, manu- 
facturing chemists, sold a quantity of tartaric acid, which passed 
from hand to hand; at the time for delivery, Leask, a broker, 
was holder of the contracts and delivery-orders, and was entitled 
to call upon Messrs. Kingsford to deliver. Anderson, a broker, 
who had sometimes acted for Messrs. Van Notten, and whose bona 
fides was assumed without question, purchased the goods from 
Leask, professedly for that firm ; but as soon as he had obtained 
the delivery-order, Anderson lodged it with Mr. Merry, obtaini 

a loan of 2000/. upon the security. In January 1854, Merry sol 
the goods and paid over the surplus to Anderson’s assignees, Ander- 
son having previously been made a bankrupt and had been con- 
victed of forgery. Kingsford brought an action of trover against 
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Merry to recover the goods. There were various niceties in the 
case, qualifying the degree of transfer effected by Anderson ; but 
in pronouncing judgment for the defendants, at the Guildhall, in 
Michaelmas 1855, Chief Baron Pollock remarked, that if bona 
fide transactions like that of Merry could be impeached, ‘no 
man would be trusted, and business would not be transacted in a 

t commercial city like London.” That judgment has lately 

n reversed by the Judges in the Court of Exchequer Chamber, 
to the alarm of the commercial world, who hold stoutly by Chief 
Baron Pollock’s dictum. 

Merchants have been told that they need not be uneasy, since 
the recent decision has only pronounced the law to be what the 
law has been all along,—that it has not changed the law, and 
therefore commerce may proceed as it has proceeded. It fre- 
quently happens, however, that lawyers -are the last persons to 
perceive the operation of that which it is their business to ex- 
pound. If the law has not been changed, the public construction 
of it has. Men disposed to fraudulent practices like Anderson 

reeive new openings for their activity; and gentlemen who are 

ing in securities, like Mr, Kingsford and Mr. Merry, are in- 
formed by the decision in the Exchequer Chamber that the secu- 
rities do not convey the title which they were once supposed to 
ive—that in buying a dock-warrant, a delivery-order, or the 
ike, you are not purchasing that clear value which was once 
supposed, The decision not only unsettles the validity of a great 
amount of property, in whatever hands it may be, but it mate- 
rially interferes with the circulation of property, and therefore 
with its mercantile value. It is in fact inconsistent with the 
usages of commerce at the present day. 
warrant was nothing more than a receipt for goods deposited in 
the care of a whartinger; but by degrees it has become represent- 
ative of the goods, the equivalent, the instrument for their con- 
veyance from hand to hand in the market. The dock-warrant or 
other similar instrument is to goods exactly what the bill of ex- 
change is to money; or rather, it may be said to stand in the 
light of the bank-note, since it does not carry interest, but repre- 
sents a fixed and determinate thing, deliverable on presenta- 
tion of the paper. In former times, it was comparatively easy 
to bring the goods into market ; but since saauaiites are dealt 
in and if 
crowded, and yet the circulation from hand to hand is much more 
rapid—the — passes more generally in lieu of the goods. In 
this respect also it occupies the position of paper with reference 
to bullion: it is more convenient, more economical, and safer to 
circulate the note or the dock-warrant ; and anything which de- 
the dock-warrant of its sufficiency in passing from hand to 
and causes exactly the same obstruction as if a question were 
raised with respect to the ownership of the bank-note. 
man who has taken a bank-note in the transaction of a regular 
piece of business is the owner of the note, through whatever 
thievish hands it may have passed. If his own acts are regular, 
there is no question as to his ownership. It is essential to a free 
circulation of commerce at the present day that ownership should 
be as complete as possible in the holder whether of the goods or 
of the instrument. Compel a man to entertain suspicions of the 
goods which he purchases in the market, and you necessarily 
prevent him from dealing. The security to be thus obtained 
against fraud would be more than outweighed by the enormous 
obstruction to exchanges. 

It is probable that the decision in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber has determined the law as it exists now: but the ler 
as it is thus construed by lawyers belongs to the past; it has be- 
come useless and mischievous. If the law is really as the Judges 
have pronounced it, it will be for the Legislature to pronounce it 
as it should be; and when the traders of London ask that dock- 
warrants and similar securities should be placed on the same foot- 
ing with bills of exchange, they are only making a request sug- 
gested by the facts of the case and the necessities of the day. 





LEGAL FALSEHOODS, 

THERE is one amendment of the law which needs not wait for 
codification, consolidation, or change of principle. It is simply 
to purge our statute-book and practice of direct falsehood. There 
is no defect in the law so serious, or so calculated to destroy re- 
speet, as the transparent lying which is maintained through a 

ind adherence to custom. By a false caution in substitutin, 
for transportation of convicts, penal servitude, or the moditie 
transportation of the present day, the law with regard to sen- 
tences of transportation remains technically the same while the 
practice has altered. The Judges are compelled to pronounce the 
sentence although it is not to be carried out. Everybody knows 
this. When Redpath, Burgess, and Tester, were sentenced to long 
terms of transportation, the prisoners, and everybody in court, 
knew that it was not intended to transport them for some time to 
come, and perhaps not at all. The sentences were ‘ humbug,” 
and they were known to be such by the prisoners and by those 
whom they were meant to deter. 

The breach of truth is doubly sinful when it is also a breach of 
justice. Perhaps the grossest instance of formal falsehood, accom- 
panied by the infliction of personal wrong, is that fiction of law 
which makes the only remedy for a wrongful conviction pardon. 
The case of John Markham is the most recent, though far from 
being alone or being the worst. While John Markham was walk- 
ing in Oxford Street, a policeman tapped him on the shoulder and 
arrested him on a charge of felony. In his alarm Markham un- 
luckily gave a false name ; which probably tended to increase the 
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difficulty of proving his innocence. He was taken to the Police 
Court, committed for trial, and tried, in company with Attwell 
as James Anderson, one of the persons implicated in Saward’s 
| bank-forgeries. Witnesses swore to his identity; the Jury con- 

victed him; he was sentenced to four years of penal servitude, 

and actually sent to prison as a convict. He had been obliged to 
| part with every thing he possessed for his defence ; his wife was 
| reduced to extremest destitution; his health has been entirely 
| broken, At last it is discovered that John Markham is not James 
| 
| 





Anderson. The whole treatment of the man has been a mistake; 
so now, “with the consent of Mr. Mullens on the part of the 
bankers of London,” Markham is “‘ pardoned” by the Crown, and 
liberated. But the record of felony remains. 

The “pardon” fiction rests on the assumption that the whole 
course of anterior proceedings has been regular; that everybody 
could not have been wrong; that there is no power to undo the 
formal proceedings of judge and jury; and that the only appeal 
provided by our law is to ‘the mercy of the Crown.” But the 

| process is equally against truth and justice. Instead of this cruel 
mockery, there should be a solemn procedure to cancel the act of 
aceusal and the conviction—to reverse the sentence, with a public 
confession of error. Markham has undergone an injury without 
any offence on his part: the reversal of the sentence should be 
accompanied by ample compensation, assessed in proportion to 
the damage done. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN FRAUD PROSECUTION, 
EVER since our attention has been drawn to the vast frauds which 
infest the city of London, and which have been publicly avowed 
by the merchants, we have noted the fact that the whole extent 
| of the crime in question has never been brought to light. We 

have evidence that the fraudulent transactions have a very wide 
extension and many ramifications, and we have expressed a be- 
| lief that they are so mingled with the regular transactions of 
commerce as to render the absolute division impossible. The pro- 
ceedings in the Central Criminal Court on Friday last week, in 
the trial of Redpath and Kent, illustrate this opinion. At present 
we will simply note a very peculiar point in the evidence. Red- 
path effected his frauds either by transferring to himself stock 
purporting to belong to some fictitious person whose original in- 
vestment was to be found in an “‘ old book” of the Company, or 
he transferred the stock of real persons to some fictitious persons, 
In those cases he appended to the certificate or transfer the ficti- 
tious name, writing it himself. The signature had to be attested 
by a clerk in the register department, at the head of which he 
was. ‘There was evidence before the Court that two clerks thus 
attested his signature; they were named Kent and Cawkhill. It 
| was known in the Company that Redpath held stock under ficti- 
tious names ; but since others in office did the same, apparently 
| to large amounts, the circumstance did not attract much notice. 





The clerks knew that there were irregularities, and that the irre- 
gularities were winked at. They observed another gross irregu- 
| larity in the mode of attesting certificates of transfer. The statute 
| requires that the certiticate should be endorsed by the sougsteny 3 
| in the Great Northern Company, however, this endorsement of the 
secretary was effected in the form of a brand or stamp, and it ap- 

pears that the clerks in the secretary’s department had authority to 

affix this brand. As Redpath’s counsel remarked, this is a syste- 

matic violation of the law; and it was habitually witnessed by 
| Kent and Cawkhill. There seems to be some doubt whether or not 
| Redpath’s signature under a fictitious name was recognized at the 
| time; in court there was absolute certainty with respect to his 
handwriting ; it is a question, therefore, how far the junior clerks, 
whose business it was to attest the certificates, really knew the 
fraudulent character of the handwriting—how far they were de- 
ceived, or how far they winked and let it pass, If they did wink 
it was no more than their superiors in the Railway Company had 
done with respect to other irregularities. 

At last, the simplest of accidents—the casual notice of an irre- 
gularity in Redpath’s books—drew the attention of the secretary 
to the conduct of Redpath: the instant his tampering with the 
books was noticed, he confessed his guilt by absconding ; and 
then, by degrees, the whole scheme was brought to light. Kent 
and Cawkhill had both been tools in carrying out Redpath’s sys- 
tem of fraud; but when the Company resolved to prosecute Red- 
path, an unaccountable distinction was made between the two 
young men—Kent was placed in the dock, aud Cawkhill was 
placed in the witness-box. Nor was this all, The man crimi- 
nally prosecuted cannot give evidence in his own case. On this 
account, it has been usual, especially when the prosecutor has 
been an associate or a person of high standing, to offer every 
facility for throwing light upon the cireumstances under whic 
the accused committed the act charged against him. But when 
Kent’s professional advocate endeavoured to elicit facts by cross- 
examination, he was stopped upon a technical plea by counsel for 
the Company; and Mr. Ballantine persevered, a though Mr, 
Baron Martin noticed the unusual character of the obstruction. 
The Judge also noticed the unaccountable distinction which we 
have mentioned between the cases of Cawkhill and Kent: “ it 
certainly did,” he said, “seem extremely odd that Kent should 
be prosecuted and Cawkhill eseape, for Cawkhill had done pre- 
duly the same act as the other young man.” 

It is a problem which we have no means of solving, on what 
principle the Great Northern Company selected the objects for 
prosecution—on what principle it selected its witnesses. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE AND MILFORD HAVEN LINE, 
Few things seem to be more clearly established than the fact that 
one line of communication between two places of great commer- 
cial or productive activity does not necessarily injure another line 
of communication parallel to it; but that, where the distance 
between the two lines is suflicient, the second may prove to be an 
auxiliary to the first. Ifa scheme which has been some time be- 
fore the publie for establishing a line of steam-communication 
between the Chesapeake Bay and Milford Haven were carried out, 
it by no means follows that the line between New York, Boston, 
and Liverpool, would suffer. We know well enough that the 
very notion of creating the Southern line srises from the desire to 
recover for the South the carriage produce which is carried by the 
Northern line, and that in the first instance there is some idea of 
abstraction. And in truth there is no small amount of reason for 
the abstraction. We do not of course share the feeling of rivalry, 
still less of hostility, which may animate the Southern States at 
seeing their own trade carried off by the Northern States; but we 
can see how exasperating the fact must be. The Southern States 
produce the cotton and tobacco which form such large staples in 
the American trade with this country. The Northern States, 
however, possess two great holds over that commerce, by which 
they are enabled to twist it tothe North, and, as a sea-going com- 
merce, to appropriate it ; the Northern States possess capital, and 
a marine —- The climate has retained for them perhaps 
a superior degree of Anglo-Saxon energy. They have succeeded 
in carrying laws in the Legislature of the Union which are as 
injurious to the South as they are to the foreigner. Not only are 
foreign vessels forbidden to carry between Orleans and Baltimore, 
but no foreign vessel is allowed to be purchased or naturalized so 
as to run between Southern or Northern ports. Hence, the 
Northern States, the shipbuilding and the shipowning States, pos- 
sess a monopoly of that coasting-trade which feeds the Trans- 
atlantictrade. It has been reckoned that the Southern States lose 
cor, in the most favourable year, not less than 10,000,000 

ollars from unavoidable detentions in the shipments of their 
surplus produce, partly through this circuitous shipment, and 
partly through the fact that the North does not exactly coincide 
in interests with the South. The Southern States are making 
great efforts to recover this sea-going trade for themselves ; and 
a proposal has been laid before the public to establish a weekly 
Atlantic line of steam-ships, of 30,000 tons burden, between 


Chesapeake Bay and Milford Haven.* The Southern States, how- | 


ever, are arrested in their progress by one result of the policy 
which is the cause of their complaint—they do not possess sufficient 
capital. We have heard that the project may still be carried out, 
by Northern and British capital, With respect to its merits as a 
trading speculation we have no opinion ; it might not ‘‘ pay,” or 
it might be the germ of a great success: we are considering it 
solely on the ground of politics and public economy. 

Let us make the survey a little broader. Not long since, the 
Dean Richmond made a voyage from Chicago on the great lakes 
of North America to Liverpool direct, establishing a communica- 
tion between the very centre of the great American continent and 


English ports. It is not supposed that this trade will abstract | 


from the trade of the steamers, partly because it will be chiefly in 
goods, partly also because it will eall into existence an amount of 

uce, an amount of trade in that produce, and a trade to sup- 
ply the consumption in return, which will be in excess of any 


that has already passed between the two sides of the Atlantic. | 


Meanwhile, the principle upon which road-communication has 
been carried out in North America has been applied in the United 
States to the extension of railways. The plan seems to have been 
first distinctly recognized, with regard to common roads, in the 
British Province of New Brunswick ; where it was found, that 
the establishment of a common road led to the settlement of the 
lands at its sides, in such proportion that the increased wealth to 


the community paid for the extension of the road; and New Bruns- | 


wick systematically appropriated a part of its funds annually to 
the making of roads as a means of promoting the settlement of 
lands. In the United States the plan has been established still 
more extensively. Certain lines of railway have been laid down: 
the Government has granted alternate sections, of a square mile 
each, on each side of the line, as a subsidy to the company under- 
taking to make the railroad; and has paid itself by doubling the 
rice of the land in the intermediate sections, raising it from a 
ollar and a quarter to two dollars and a half. The Daily News has 
made a minute report upon the result of this plan on the Llinois 
Railway, where the Government lands have been readily alienated 
at the double price, and the company’s lands, withheld until after 
the completion of the road, at 2/, 10s, per acre. It has become 
certain that the sale of the lands will repay the entire cost of the 
road, leaving the road itself to the shareholders, free of all cost, 
as their profit. This plan has been carried out in the States of 
Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, Louisiana, Wisconsin, and lowa, 
The Canadian Legislature has borrowed the principle for the con- 
struction of a railway from Montreal to a point on the shores of 
Lake Superior. The United States therefore presents, on the 
borders of its settlements, the very converse of Great Britain: in- 
stead of being an item in the cost of construction, the purchase 
and sale of land have furnished a positive subsidy towards the 
capital of the company, with a more than proportionate benefit to 
the entire community. 
* Letter of A. Dudley Mann, to the Citizens of the Slaveholding States, 
in relation to a Weekly Atlantic Ferry-line of Iron Steam-ships of thirty 
thousand tons, between the Chesapeake Bay and Milford Haven. 


This principle, once established, furnishes the grandest illus- 
tration of a principle perfectly well known in every civilized com- 
munity—as well known to the Romans as it is now to the 
Americans: it is, the share which the highway has in founding 
and maintaining the wealth and power of civilization. But the 
United States have struck out a mode of developing their high- 
ways, which in efficacy is to the Roman road as the railway is to 
the common road; and we may anticipate before long that the 
whole Union will be under a network of railways, gigantic in 
scope, and relatively as complete as those of England. 

But, again, what does this mean? The population of the 
Union is increasing more rapidly than that of any other country 
Australia excepted. Every man added to the population not only 
sauses an increase to the produce in a direct ratio, but an in- 
crease to the wealth in a geometrical ratio. The ready communi- 
cation brings every acre of land within its sweep into the market 
of the world; and we may calculate that the surplus produce of 
the United States will increase as fast as we in Sout ean find 
equivalents for it. On the other hand, we have not found that 
we have arrived at the end of the extension either of our own 
agriculture or of our own manufactures. For the latter we want 
only an extension of markets, There is a species of colonization, 
therefore, going on at home: without the corresponding extension 
of settlement, but simply by the constantly increasing efficacy of 
labour and of the methods of production, every acre in this 
country is becoming more valuable, every pair of hands more 
capable of production. The rates of wages in Ireland represent 
more than a doubling in the value of each pair of hands; and un- 
doubtedly the augmented value is yet greater in many branches 
of British industry. In the American instance, even if the South 
should succeed in abstracting the cotton and tobacco trade from 
the Northern line across the Atlantic, we may feel a perfect cer- 
tainty that the vacancy left by that transfer will be filled by a 
new and increasing trade between Great Britain and the North. 
Then we should have an ample commerce to occupy both lines ; 
while the constant increase of capital, both in the North and 
the South, would furnishthe means for an internal commerce pro- 
portionate to the external trade. Thus the addition of the 
Southern line would operate as a positive auxiliary more than asa 
rival to the Northern. 





BERANGER AND EUGENIE, 
CALUMNY sometimes confers a benefit upon the world by the truth 
it draws forth. It has lately fastened upon strange subjects of 
scandal—the aged poet Béranger and the Empress Eugénie. A 
Belgian paper was the organ. According to the story, M, Bé- 
ranger had become a pensioner of the Empress ; a gentleman who 
was the agent in conveying to him her alms betrayed his trust 
by telling the poet the source whence the money came, and in 
telling him exposed the failing patriotism of the poet. Here was 
a tale for the scandal-monger— the greatest genius of France, the 
most independent of her patriots, becoming the pensioner of the 
Empire ; the a+ nege buying up the veteran; and M, Perrotin, 
Béranger’s publisher, adding to the disgrace of the liaison by his 
indelicacy and breach of trust! Such was the fiction founded on 
fact, invented by calumny: the facts are related by M. Perrotin— 

‘Last year, her Majesty the Empress, feeling uneasy about the health 
and the circumstances of Béranger, proposed to me, through a person in her 
confidenec, her own secretary, under a promise of the strictest seereey, that 
she should pay to my credit an annual sum the amount of which was to be 
fixed by me, and which I myself was to give, in my own name, to Béranger, 
The proposal was indeed a royal one, and worthy of a noble heart; but I for 
my part had no right to accept it. It was only Béranger who could have a 
right to do so; and when I had obtained permission to inform him of the 
| proposal which had been made, he entirely approved of my conduct, saying 
that he should not have understood my conduct if I had acted otherwise, 
He did more than this: he wrote me a letter in which he expressed, in ex- 
cellent terms, the gratitude which at the bottom of his heart he felt for the 
kindness that had been shown him; and he added, that he had never been 
| richer than he was at that moment—that he had never needed a larger in- 
come; and that his gratitude was the more sincere since he did not accept 
the benefits with the offer of which he had been honoured. This is all that 
has taken place upon the subject.” 

Surely nothing can be more creditable to every one of the per- 
sons engaged than this plain story. That any one should read 
the French language and not love Béranger, is a moral impossi- 
bility. He has managed more than one miracle. He has con- 
trived to reconcile the anti-fanatic wit of Voltaire with a true 
vein of piety ; for the sceptic and the moralist may be equall 
charmed in reading “‘ Le bon Dieu.” He has lived through all 
the changes of a very long life in France, and preserved — 
fect consistency ; perhaps because throughout the changes, from 
the absolute King to the absolute Emperor, through Revolution, 
Empire, Restoration, Constitutional Monarchy, aud Republic, he 
has been true to nature and Parnassus. If our allies will 
_ permit us, however, we may whisper the greatest miracle 
of all that he has accomplished in that difficult country, 
The most musical of living tongues is conspicuous for the licen- 
tiousness of its yersification; the inextinguishable music of Ita- 
lian permitting every licence of rule without uncurling the 
rhythm. There is no “‘ gradus ad Parnassum” so formal and so 
unspeakably tedious as the French, from the excessive stiffness of 
its rules. The secret is confessed by an eminent living French 
writer— French has no prosody”: hence the complication of 
the machinery needed for twisting it into verse. It is not only 
stilted, it is shored up. Imagine the hopeless task of bending a 
language without prosody, not only into poetry, but into verse; 
Béranger has performed the miracle. In the most artificial of 
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cities he has preserved the freshness of nature—in the most 
changeful of times, consistency of principle and heart—in the 
most revolutionary wit, generosity and trust in belief. 

Not to love Béranger, is to disclaim France; not to be touched 
by his verse, is to be neither man nor woman, To learn that such 
a man was suffering from the ills of penury, must naturally pro- 
voke an impulse to aid him. The Empress had the means; her 
countenance shows the graces of her heart: and the manner of 
seeking to convey her aid one that she has read Béranger with 
a perfect understanding of his sensitiveness as well as of his in- 
dependence. P 

As to the share of the agent in the transaction, he equally 
showed his respect for the Empress’s generosity and for the moral 
rights of the poet. Nothing could be more manly or more con- 
scientious. 

When James the First offered a pension to Ben Jonson, the 
independent poet spurned the offer. What independent man 
would have accepted bounty from the shuffling pedant? But 
Eugénie is not James the First, and certainly Beranger is not 
Ben Jonson. To decline the offer was consistent with the sim- 
plicity of the man ; to have spurned the feeling would have been 
inconsistent. When Alain Chartier was kissed by his Queen, he 
did not disgrace the dignity of his genius by playing the prude. 


LCrtters to the Editor. 


THE NEW OXFORD EXAMINATION STATUTE, 
Lanrumney, Cardiff, January 13th, 1857. 

Srr—I shall be much obliged if sy can find space for a few remarks on 
the new system of examinations for degrees which has been lately pro- 
pounded by the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford. : 

You may probably remember, that by a statute passed in 1849 and 1850, 
the old system was completely remodelled. The number of examinations 
was deck em two to three, and the number of schools at the final examina- 
tion from two to four. The Schools of ‘*‘ Modern History and Jurisprudence” 
and of ‘‘ Natural Science ’’ were added to the previously existing schools of 
Litere Humaniores and Mathematics. These changes were not made with- 
out considerable opposition. The school of Modern History and Jurispru- 
dence was especially objected to, and had to be considerably modified during 
the passage of the statute through Convocation. As first proposed, it was 
called a ‘‘School of Modern History and the Cognate Sciences.”’ ‘The 
Cognate Sciences’? were various branches of political, moral, and philolo- 

ical science, which did not seem to be more ‘‘cognate”’ with one — of 
fi than another. To the whole scheme of a Modern History School it 
was objected— 

Ist. That the subject was too vast, and in several ways unfitted for 
academical study and examination ; while the old system, with some small 
ehanges, would have afforded the best possible groundwork for subsequent 
historical studies : 

2d. That aseparate Modern History School was specially objectionable, 
and indeed absurd ; that it tended to keep up the shallow division of history 
imto “‘ Ancient” and ‘‘ Modern,’’ and to foster popular misconceptions as 
to the nature of both. 

The special system adopted, one which made the necessary knowledge of 
English History begin with the Norman Conquest, carried, it was argued, 
its own condemnation on the face of it, as ignoring our truest and most 
national history, without an acquaintance with which it is quite impossible 
to understand the periods which follow. 

Since the statute was » ascheme was proposed in the Commissioners’ 
blue-book, which would have removed the weightiest objection of all. The 
Commissioners recognized the unity of History, and proposed a single His- 
7 School, without distinction of *‘ Ancient’? and ‘* Modern.” 

most deeply regret that, in the present reconstruction of the system, 
the opportunity was not taken to effect this most desirable and even ne- 
cessary change. So far from this being the case, it strikes me that the pro- 
| ae alteration, whereby ‘* Ancient’’ History will be taken up at ‘‘ Mo- 
erations ’’ instead of at the Final Examination, may actually be a change 
for the worse. I will not, however, enter upon this point, which would 
involve too many technical details to argue upon in your columns. I will 
confine myself to the more general business of protesting against re- 
taining, especially in any reconstruction of our examination system, of 
a separate school of ‘‘ Modern History,” instead of a general school of 
History without distinction of periods. The merits or defects of the 
new proposal, so far as they bear upon subjects unconnected with his- 
torical studies, I will leave to those who are better qualified to deal with 
those particular subjects. One remark only will I make on the proposed 
* School of Classical Literature,’ because it is closely connected with the 
present division of our historical studies. In this school of Classical Lite- 
rature, we are told that ‘‘ advanced branches of scholarship, such as numis- 
matology, palwography, &e., are to be encouraged.” Now I venture to 
claim, most certainly ‘ numismatology,”’ and, I am inclined to add, palio- 
y also, as not being ‘ ebennt branches of scholarship,’ but sub- 
sidiary branches of history. ‘‘ Numismatology ”’ ought most certainly to be 
taken up ina ey school of History. But the new scheme still recog- 
nizes no school of History but one in which the coins of Greek Republics 
and Macedonian Kings would clearly be out of place. It therefore relegates 
them to a far less appropriate position in the school of Classical Literature. 

My main objection Gevsten is, that the existing ‘‘ School of Modern 
History and Jurisprudence ”’ is retained in the new scheme without an atom 
of reform. The objections to the introduction of ‘‘ Modern” History, 
whatever their weight when urged eight years ago, are now antiquated. 
The study exists, and cannot be got rid of. But the objections to the dis- 
tinction between “ ancient’? and “ modern” history, to the selection of 
the point of commencement for the necessary quantum of English History, 
still retain all their strength. What we want is a school of History, un- 
trammelled by unnatural and unphilosophical divisions. No mistake can be 
more fatal than the notion that ‘ancient’ and ‘‘ modern ” history are two 
distinct pursuits, and above all that ‘‘ modern” is the easier study of the 
two. I believe that one reason for introducing ‘‘ modern ”’ history was to 
find something which was thought to be easier and more attractive than the 
hard work of the old Greek and Latin school. It was preached up asa 
newly-discovered means whereby the honours of a First Class might be ex- 
tended to men of small application, much as in the eleventh century the 
Crusades were preached up as a newly-discovered means whereby the bene- 
fits of salvation might be extended to men of small morality or devotion. 
But the truth is, that man is the same in all ages and countries, and 
that the study of his history in all ages and countries, requires pre- 
cisely the same faculties and precisely the same kind of application. It 
is of course quite possible that a man may have the historical faculty in a 
high degree and yet not be scholar enough to unravel the involved periods 








of Thucydides. Let such a man, instead of flying off to ‘‘ modern’”’ history 
as an “easier” study, boldly betake himself to his Hobbes. It will, to be 
sure, be only half a loaf, but it will be much better than no bread. 

But besides this general objection to the attempt, there is the equally 
fatal one that the division cannot be made. I am afraid that the framers of 
the Modern History School took only a very imperfect glance over their own 
study. It has often struck me that they had (most laudably) read Hallam 
and Guizot, and had (most justly) inferred that English and French history 
were very interesting and profitable studies. I fear they did not cast their 
eyes south of the Alps, still less south of Mount Hamus. It so happens, that 
English and French history have less direct connexion with the ** ancient”’ 
world than that of some other equally important parts of Europe. Toa 
person who thought wholly or chiefly of them, it might seem, at the first 
superficial glance, that they could be mastered without any preparatory 
study of Thucydides, I will not suppose that they would have thought so, 
after ever so superficial a glance, of the medieval history of the two classic 
peninsulas. The medieval history both of Italy and Greece is essentially 
an unbroken continuation of that of the Roman Empire. A man who be- 
gan his ‘‘ modern studies” with a.p. 476 could never by | pe 
understand the position of the mediwval Emperors. Frederick Barbarossa 
would be an inscrutable mystery to such a one. Again, of all medieval his- 
tory, no portion is so absolutely essential to a political thinker as that of the 
Italian and Swiss republics. But they lose half their charm and meaning 
to one who cannot compare them in detail with the republics of old Greece. 
I will add the converse proposition, that reading Thucydides is but an im- 
perfect process, unless it is accompanied by that of Sismondi or his author- 
ities. 

I will even go a step further, though with fear and trembling. I will 
transfer myself to the other side of the Adriatic. Surely the events of the 
last few years must have taught us all that there is an Oriental Christen- 
dom. The discovery may even have suggested the thought that that 
Oriental Christendom has a history. Some may have been found content 
to embrace the guidance of Mr. Finlay, and to admit that, without disre- 
spect to Charlemagne and St. Lewis, some little attention may also be pro- 
fitably bestowed upon Leo the Isaurian and Basil the Bulgarian-Slayer. I 
ask, in which school shall we take up the last thousand years of the Roman 
Empire? Are sovereigns preserving their unbroken succession from Au- 
gustus and Constantine, speaking the tongue of “ancient” Greece, 
ruling by the laws of ‘‘ancient’’ Rome, to be degraded or promoted to the 
**modern”’ school? Or shall contemporaries of the Crusades, of the Barons 
wars, of the wars of the Roses, be taken up as ‘‘ ancient’’ history at Mode- 
rations? In a word, the mere existence of the Byzantine Empire is an un- 
answerable objection to the division into “‘ancient’’ and ‘‘ modern.” For 
about a thousand years the ‘‘ancient’’ world existed side by side with the 
*‘modern”’; and for the first half of that period the ‘‘ancient” was the 
more important of the two. 

It may certainly be said that there is this difference between the study of 
“ancient” and ‘“‘modern” history, that in the first we can take up 
original authors, while the latter must to a certain extent be studied second- 
hand. To get up the whole mass of original authorities, from Gregory of 
Tours to Spyridon Trikoupes, would require the years of the raven rather 
than the few hours of an Oxford undergraduate. Now this was one of the 
objections urged against the introduction of “‘ modern” history at all; and 
it 1s hardly fair to retort it. The line taken was that the history of old 
Greece was a normal history, containing by implication all history ; and that 
the best course was for the University to require a detailed knowledge of 
that, as the best possible groundwork for future and more mature study. 
But, after all, the difference is more apparent than real. In both cases, the 
student will, or ought to, read some—not all—of the original authors, to- 
gether with some—not all—of their modern commentators. There will be 
no occasion for him to trouble himself with Diodorus and Mitford, while he 
can get Herodotus and Thucydides, Thirlwall and Grote. Even Polybius, 
being fragmentary, must be eked out by the harmony of the great Prelate 
of St. David’s. So the student of early English history should take up his 
Saxon Chronicle and his Florence, his Lingard and his Lappenberg ; he 
need not encumber himself with Bromton, Wendover, or Hume. 

In the last a I have assumed the impropriety of that wonderful ar- 
rangement by which English history is made to begin in 1066. Surely, in such 
a case, the way is to begin at the beginning, go on as far as you have time 
for, and then stop. You can add the vault to your walls at a later time; you 
cannot so easily Insert the foundation. Of all possible points the Norman 
Conquest was the very worst to select for a commencement. To understand 
English history, it is necessary to go back to the beginning of English laws, 
ae pe and nationality. How can you understand the Norman Conquest 
itself, unless you know something of those whom the Normans conquered ? 
To understand a dispute, you must know something of both the disputants, 
It would have been very shallow work, but it would have been less gro- 
tesquely _self-contradictory, to have begun somewhere about the time of 
Edward I, when the struggle was pretty well over, and when some approach 
was beginning to be made to the form of our present laws and language. 

I trust, therefore, that those who possess the initiative in our Academical 
legislation will not refuse to reconsider the subject from the beginning, and 
will consent to take this opportunity of reconstructing this important por- 
tion of our system, giving us a general ‘ School of History,’ instead of a 
“‘ School of Modern History and Jurisprudence.”’ Not being a member of 
Congregation, I have not myself the power of moving an amendment ;_ but 
I certainly trust that the proposal will not be allowed to pass in its present 
form without some such amendment being moved. It will be most unfor- 
tunate to lose so favourable an opportunity of putting our historical studies 
on a better basis. 

I may owe you some apologies for descanting at such length on what some 
of your readers may deem a matter of merely local interest. But the Specta- 
tor is so extensively read in the University of Oxford, that I know of no 
channel more favourable for bringing my views before the notice of its resi- 
dent members. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A, FREEMAN, 





GREECE, 
Athens, 29th December 1856. 

Your observations ‘‘ on the root of our foreign troubles ’’* have awakened 
me from a long lethargy with reference to Greek politics. There is so 
much truth and candour in what you say, that I venture to add a few 
reflections on the same subject, for which I ask impartial consideration. In 
examining whether something cannot yet be effected by English influence 
to benefit the Greek nation, I wish to remove the discussion entirely from 
party polities whether Greek or English. 

The principal difficulties in the way of good government in Greece at 
present, as you have justly observed, are— 

1. The obstacles which the condition of the population offers to the im- 
provement of its material condition ; 

2. The difficulty of rendering the law the supreme power in society ; 

3. And the still greater difficulty of consolidating institutions calculated 
to insure the preservation of civil liberty in Greece. 

* Spectator 13th December 1856. Topics of the Day. 
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The important oe is, not who is in fault because time has been lost 
in removing the obstacles to good government, but what measures are now 
best adapted to insure their speedy removal. Let us therefore examine the 
subject as far as it falls under the three heads enumerated. 

1, As the population of liberated Greece is chiefly agricultural, I shall 
only notice the obstacles which the condition of the cultivators of the soil 

resent to improvement. These obstacles are forced on the people by the 
Becal system to which the Government of King Otho clings with as much 
pertinacity as the Governments of Turkey and Persia. By this system, the 
cultivator is restricted to a fixed routine, in order to prevent him from de- 
frauding the state of the share of the crop to which it is entitled. As long 
as this system prevails, a yoke of land can yield no more in one century 
than in another, nor can the landed proprietor who is not in the immediate 
vicinity of a market economize his time so far as to improve his cultivation 
or plant trees. The effect of the Othoman system of fiscality persisted in by 
the Greek Government, under a German Court, may be estimated by com- 
paring the progress of Greece since the establishment of the monarchy with 
the progress of the State of Michigan or the Colony of New Zealand. In 
making the comparison, it must be remembered that every advantage was 
on the side of Greece. ‘Thousands of olive-groves and vineyards existed ; 
wells were everywhere dug ; houses only required to be caanel ; an unlimitd 
supply of cheap labour was obtainable from the Christians in Turkey ; capital 
was abundant in the hands of wealthy Greek bankers and merchants, at 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, Trieste, Marseilles, and Leghorn. Unfortunately, 
the fiscal system of Greece prevented labour and capital from being profitably 
employed on the land. We sce precisely the same obstacles producing the 
same effects in the richest plains of Turkey. 

2. The difficulty of rendering the law the supreme power in society is not 

culiar to Greece. It seems to be a consequence of centralizing the politi- 
cal administration in all countries, and it seems to be creating a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with constitutional arrangements in the centralized states of 
the Continent. 

In most Continental constitutions, one of the first articles declares that 

all citizens, whatever be their rank, are equal before the law; and then, in 
some corner, we find articles which prevent a private citizen bringing an 
action for false imprisonment against any official who can plead the order of 
a superior, unless the private individual can obtain the sanction of the 
council of state or the senate. This system of constitutional falsehoods is 
one of the administrative arrangements which render all constitutional 
government on the Continent of Europe more or less a farce. There is, 
one law for the citizen and another ne for the official; and yet the 
people are told they are all equal before the law! The consequence is 
that the people regard the law as a delusion, and do not respect it. They 
look to a despot as the only authority that can punish an unjust oficial. 
This state of things exists in Greece; but the remedy is much easier than 
in most other countries”; for the principle might be adopted tomorrow of 
making every man who violates the law, from the prime minister to the 
farmer of the land-tax, directly responsible to the person whom his act in- 
jures, and of giving every individual who has suffered a wrong, an action 
against the wrongdoer though an official, without authorization, and all 
the rights he would have possessed had the injury been inflicted by any pri- 
vate person. Probably the idea of rendering the law supreme over the 
executive government is a modern development of the principles of free go- 
vernment; but neither Greece nor any other country can be free until it is 
adopted. Greece, having no nobility, no privileged corporations, no distine- 
tions of social rank, and I may say no respect of man for man, except so far 
as an individual may gain it by his personal conduct, requires more than any 
other country that the law be rendered supreme. Monarchical supremacy has 
been tried twice, and it has signally failed, both when despotic and consti- 
tutional. Ofcourse judges must be made immoveable, and I believe there 
would be no inconvenience in declaring the actual judges immoveabie tomor- 
= Certainly it would be a lesser evil than continuing the actual state of 
things. 
3. With regard to the still greater difficulty of consolidating institutions 
calculated to secure the liberty of Greece, as far as mere legal guarantees 
go, this might be effected in Greece without any radical change. It only 
requires to — the German Court of the power which it now possesses 
of naming and changing Mayors and Municipal Magistrates. This may be 
done by giving all the citizens who now vote for the election of the Depu- 
ties to the Legislature a direct vote for the chief of the municipality, and 
making his election annual by a plurality of votes. At the same time, the 
Mayor must be rendered independent of party politics, by a law declaring 
that his suspension from office can only take place by sentence of a court of 
law, not by an order of a Prefect or Minister. 

At present, strange as it may appear in England, the members of the Greek 
Parliament are elected by universal suffrage and the Mayors of municipali- 
ties by an oligarchical body. No system could be devised better suited to 
introduce political corruption into any country. 

If the changes I have suggested were adopted tomorrow, it is probable that, 
in the present state of political feeling, they would throw power into the 
hands of the Russian party: but that ought to be an additional reason for 
Englishmen supporting them, if they appear to be for the good of Greece. 
The wings of the Russian eagle are clipped for the present, though his beak 
and claws are as strong as ever and his nature as rapacious, 

I now leave it to you to determine whether the three Protecting Powers or 
the Greek Nation be most in fault for neglecting to improve the condition 
of Greece. ” 


Yours truly, GrorGe Finiay, 





CUSTOMS SUPERANNUATION QUESTION, 
Liverpool, 13th January 1857. 

This question is now before the Legislature; a puzzle to officials and 
non-officials, and a subject of much misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion. 

I wish, as briefly as possible, to disentangle it from a verbiage of words, 
and to show what it is, and what it is not. 

The Times calls it a ‘ gigantic swindle,” and other papers are equally 
complimentary ; while a few call it ‘‘an injustice” to the officers, and one 
or two say that Government ought not, in fairness, to make a profit out of 
the deductions from salary which are intended for a secificp purpose. 

Now it is none of these. But it is simply this—The Fund, during Pitt's 
time, had accumulated to about 800,000/, ; and as the Government wanted 
the hard cash, they took possession of it, and gave to the officers what they 
deemed an equivalent for it, by exempting them from any further deduc- 
tions from their official salaries. And so ended that bargain; not a bad one 
for the State. 

Years after this—in the Duke of Wellington’s time, I believe—the im- 
post of deductions was again placed upon all official salaries for a similar 
purpose—that of meeting, as alleged, the requirements of superannuation 
of those who are now called, by way of distinction, the modern clerks; and 
who now wish to throw off the burden, upon the ground that the inte- 
rest of the second accumulation of the fund would be amply sufficient to su- 
perannuate all officers for the time to come. 

Now I contend, that in this afiair there is neither a “ gigantic swindle’”’ 


| times liable to a very short answer. 





nor ** an injustice”’ on the part of Government, who in the first instance 
freed the officers from taxation for an equivalent received, and in the se- 
cond again imposed the tax for reasons best known to themselves. 

Each class of officers, the od and the modern, knew, or might have 
known, the exact wet salary he would receive; and he was free to accept or 
refuse the situation offered to him,—and his actual knowledge must have 
been known in three months or less from his accepting office. 

Government, then, in fixing the scale of superannuation for the modern 
clerks—numbers now greatly increased and being increased—run the risk of 
providing for the officers in their retirement : and they may make a good or 
a bad bargain ; but in no case can they be said to commit an injustice, &e. 

It is true, and I admit it, that it would be desirable that all future deduc- 
tions be made with reference only to the requirements of the Superannuation 
Fund—i. e. that the Government should not make any profit in the mat- 
ter, seeing that it is admitted by all, that, from the Commissioners to the 
lowest officer in the service, none are overpaid. 

Yet, in the whole affair, the officers can set up no claim: if anything is 
done, it must be the spontaneous gift of the Treasury, and as an act of grace 
or generosity : and the officers had better consulted their own case if they had 
borne this in mind when the subject was first brought under the considera- 
tion of Government. 


Your most obedient servant, Justus. 








Paulitical Gleanings. 

Tur Income-tTax.—The gentlemen who address public meetings on the 
subject of the Income-tax would do so to rather more purpose if they showed 
themselves quite up to all the facts of the case. As it is, they are some- 

Are they all aware that éven the 7¢. 
in the pound is finally to expire in three or four years? The occasion is 
eagerly seized by those easy financiers who think to substitute a Property- 
tax for the whole of our present indirect taxation. In our humble opinion, 
much as the tax might be improved, it could never be brought to such a 
vitch of perfection as to bear aul the burdens of the country and yet be no 
Poad on our shoulders. Disguise it as we will, regulate it as we will, a 
lumping tax paid out of the year’s income, or according to the income 
whether it comes in or not, is mere financial bloodletting, and must reduce 
the system. It is the common remark that everybody is spending at least 
the whole of his income—too often more; and the wonder is, how people 
with no great margin get on at all with their evident expenditure. Suppose, 
now, aman with an increasing family and increasing expenses, life-assurance, 
schooling, better dressing, doctor’s bills, perhaps some legal expenses, an 
occasional loss, and a few weeks’ “ outing” at the very cheapest rate, all to 
be done on 500/. a year. He must feel it a heavy pull to have to 
pay 34/7, Income-tax every autumn; and we have little doubt that 
in most cases it is paid by some process of anticipation. But here 
are reformers who propose that he shall pay 502. every year that he 
has this income, and promise him some equivalent in the cheapness 
of articles now liable to duty. The proposed arrangement, however, 
like Sir Robert Peel’s original Income-tax, presses hard on a class 
entitled to consideration. A man with a large family and a limited income 
ean escape much indirect taxation by the simple process of household eco- 
nomy. Me has scarcely a bottle of wine or spirits in his house, and drinks 
beer, and that not strong, and never smokes a cigar. His family drink 
their tea weak, and tea and sugar are kept under lock and key. Sucha 
household will pay but little to the Exchequer, and the feeling of all ages 
has agreed to spare it. The Income-tax, however, and any Property-tax, 
would make this family pay as much as the bachelor with the same income, 
even though the large fenily might be living with the dietary of a work- 
house and the bachelor might be enjoying comparative luxury.—TZimes, 
Jan. 23. 

American Commerce.—If the foreign trade of the United States valued 
in 1856 at the sum of 128,245,000/., how much was carried on with the 
United Kingdom ? Upwards of one third, or 47,203,594/. But that sum 
only indicates the direct trade between the United States and this country ; 
it does not include American commerce with the rest of the British empire. 
Now, the commerce of the United States with our transmarine possessions 
far exceeds the mercantile intercourse they have with any other foreign 
state except with England and France. Thus, last year, the commerce be- 
tween the States and British North America reached the immense sum of 
8,784,225/. ; the trade with Australia and India, 4,417,623/.; and with Gi- 
braltar and Malta, 147,162/. ; altogether, 13,339,008/. Add this to the value 
of the direct intercourse between England and the United States, and out of 
a total trade in 1856 worth 128,245,000/., the sum of 60,542,602/. was 
represented by American commerce with the British empire. The 
commerce of our Colonies with the States is, moreover, capable of a 
very considerable augmentation by the conclusion of such a treaty 
in Yeference to the British West Indies as was concluded in 1854 by 
Lord Elgin in reference to British North America, As our trade, 
domestic and colonial, with the States stands, it is, however, large 
enough to indicate the deep interest both countries have in maintain- 
ing the most friendly relations with each other. But as this commerce is 
necessarily even more valuable and important to the United States than it 
is to England, its pecuniary value ought to teach us that, despite their blus- 
tering, the Americans are as little likely as we are to interrupt such a trade 
as ours, and that reciprocity in concessions, when we come into collision, 
ought to be our policy. Compare fora moment the trade of the whole of 
the United States in 1856 with Continental Europe, and the trade which 
they carried on with the British Empire: it is 60,542,602/. as against 
14,282,068/. with France, 6,379,836/. with Germany, 4,563,934/. with Bel- 
gium, 186,286/. with Russia, which keeps up a first-rate mission at Wash- 
ington, and affects the strongest desire to be on good and intimate terms 
with the United States Government and people. The truth is, that after 
England, France, and Germany, the country with which the United States 
have the largest trade is Brazil.—Daily News, Jan. 21. 

Prorosep DEPARTMENTAL REports.—We have before us in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the vy {of the United States) a compendious 
statement, such as we could defy the most diligent ‘and practised compiler 
to extract from all the speeches and reports of the whole British Admiralty, 
even aided by the Navy List and the intelligence from the ports. Here we 
have an account of all the squadrons; their force; where they have been ; 
what more are wanted, and where; what new ships have been built, with 
what guns, of what calibre; with a discussion on the comparative advan- 
tages of shot and shell. Then we have the condition of the crews ; proposed 
changes; new officers,—in a word, the whole naval history of the year, and 
the Ministerial projects for the session, all stated fully and plainly... . . 
Now, why should not each department of the British Executive make, at the 
beginning of the session, or publish beforehand, just such a full, com- 
pendious report? No doubt, when Government is attacked on this or that 
part of our foreign policy, Lord Palmerston in the one a, and Lord 
Clarendon in the other, will get up and defend either the Persian ex- 
pedition or our part in the negotiations with Russia, or any other disputed 
point; very likely, a dozen such points. The more, indeed, the better ; 
for, when the Premier has floored his antagonists on one or two, he will 
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smother all the rest under some brilliant platitude, and go off with tlying 
colours. That will leave us not much wiser than it found us. It would, 
however, be a very different task to draw up a full account of our relations 
with every Foreign Power, what has been done by the Foreign Office, what 
left undone, and why. Many an act of folly, many an oversight, many a 
ridiculous project, might have been averted, or at least repaired, if it had only 
been confessed in time. An honest statement of our wrangles with Persia last 
February might have spared us a costly and possibly a sanguinary war. 
Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer might publish an annual report, by 
which ——— might learn at a sitting the whole financial position of the 
country. Even the Budget fails to give us this knowledge. The Colonial 
Office must have a great deal to tell us, for ther» is always something new 
going on in our numerous colonies,—convicts r | -cted or accepted, constitu- 
tions adopted, refused, or mended, the conditi: . of the settlers, the yield of 
the harvests or the gold-fields, and all we naturally want to know of regions 
which have afforded an asylum to so many of our acquaintances. The Co- 
lonies never emerge into Parliamentary notice except apropos of a particu- 
lar constitution, or a batch of convicts, or some petty misunderstanding. A 
regular report of the Secretary for the Colonies would insure that no sub- 
ject, no colony, no interest was forgotten.— Zimes, Jan. 22. 

WHAT WE HAVE DONE For PerstA.—For half a century we had been 
endeavouring to raise up in Persia a bulwark to India. We thought 
our interests were mutual. We thought a weak state adjoining a 

werful and unscrupulous empire would rejoice to lean, and would 
ean with loyalty, on a neighbour like England, not near enough to cre- 
ate suspicion, who was willing to reward and was able to punish. But we 
forgot to calculate on the levity of children, the faithlessness of barbarians, 
men whom no oath binds, who despise gratitude. We gave them arms, we 
gave them mouey, we gave them subsidies. We sent them officers and in- 
structors to discipline their army ; artificers to teach them to cast cannon 
and shot, in which they succeeded too well; miners to instruct them how 
to extract the ore from the depths of their mountains. We rescued their 
richest province from the ambition of Russia when she had actually 
conquered it; we saved her from being conquered by Turkey a few 
years ago; we placed the predecessor of the present King on the 
throne in the face of a host of competitors, bestowing on him for 
that purpose a large sum of money, and sending from India a large 
detachment of officers and sergeants. ‘The first return Persia made 
for these favours was to endeavour to penetrate into Affghanistan 
at the instigation of Russia, and headed by the Russian Mission. We 
foiled her attempt, though at a tremendous cost. Since 
efforts in the same direction have been ceaseless; and so, too, must be 
our efforts to counteract them. We left no stone unturned to make 
Persia a friend; we protected her, we enriched her, we gave her the means 
of defence. Are we now to remain with our arms folded, when she breaks 
her solemn promises, and when she has inflicted on us a deep injury >— 
Morning Post, Jan. 22. 


Ovr trrvr InpIAN Frontier.—If we reflect on the enormous expense 
that would attend the transport of an army across Persia and Cabul, the 
difficulty of feeding and recruiting it, the sums that would have to be la- 
vished to pay for Persian troops and bribe Affghan chiefs, we may rest as- 
sured that the time is yet distant when Russia would voluntarily ineur such 
a ruinous drain upon her treasury. Unfortunately, the whole tendency of 
the policy of the present Government towards Persia is deplorably shortsight- 
ed, Persia, if she has not lost her memory for what has happened to her- 
self, or her eyes for what has happened to her neighbours in that quarter, 
must — Russia with far more apprehension than she does Great Bri- 
tain. Year by year, by treaty or by force, Russia is always wresting some- 

ing from her; whereas from us she has, or ought to have, politically no- 
fhing to fear. Persia must feel that we are the power to which she must 
naturally trust to help her to hold her own against Russia; and yet, by the 
unwise conduct of our Government, we are absolutely forcing her, without 
the shadow of an alternative, to call upon Russia for assistance against us. 
We compel her, sorely against her will, to open the gate and let the bear in; 
and dearly will she have to pay, in one way or another, before she gets him 
out again, if indeed she ever succeeds in doing so. In defeating the ma- 
chinations of Russia in the East, our Government prefers to have Persia a 
foe rather than a friend. Instead of voluntarily annexing, or putting our- 
selves in the position where we must annex, additional territory beyond the 
Indus, most clear-minded Indian officers agree that we committed a sad 
blunder in passing beyond that river at all. That river, flanked by its de- 
serts, was to us a fosse and rampart of the first order—a barrier beyond 
which treacherous chiefs might conspire and massacre among themselves 
without danger to us. But even as it is, there is comfort in retlecting, that, 
beyond our Indian frontier, a good thousand miles of difficult country sepa- 
rate us from the only power whose ambition we have to fear. We have 
said nothing of what would be going on in Europe during the long months 
when Russia was marching on the Indus. Again our fleets would anni- 
hilate Russian commerce and ravage Russian coasts. Nor is it at all likely 
that Europe would see with indifference the efforts of Russia to aggrandize 
herself in India. The British empire excites envy on the Continent, but 
no alarm. Our little island with its colonial empire will never become too 
formidable to Continental states ; without it, indeed, England would hardly 
be a first-rate power. But it is not so with Russia. Arrived at that point 
of strength when any addition to it would make her justly formidable to the 
liberties of Europe, her dominion in India would be considered altogether 
subversive of the balance of power; and unquestionably the sympathies, 
and probably also the forces of the Continent, would range themselves on 
our side as a matter of conservative policy ; not from any feeling of concern 
for us, but from alarm at the increasing magnitude of our rival.— Morning 
Herald, Jan. 24. 
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BIRTHS. 
On the 19th August, at Nelson, New Zealand, the Wife of Edwin Hare Dash- 


wood, Esq., of a son. 
On the 9th January, at the Hotel de Lille et d’Albion, Paris, the Wife of Captain 


, R.E., of a son. 
On the 15th, in Park Street, the Wife of Colonel Henry Cartwright, Grenadier 
8, of a daughter. 
On the 15th, at Dundas Castle, N.B., Mrs. Adam Dundas, ofa son. 
On the I7th, at Drayton Villa, Leamington, the Wife of Colonel Wm. Hy. Vicars, 
of a daughter. 
On the 17th, in Eaton Square, the Wife of D. Jones, Esq., M.P., of Pantglas, of 


a son. 
On the 18th, in Cambridge Street, Hyde Park Square, the Hon. Mrs. W. Knox 


, of a son. 
On the 18th, at Maretimo, near Dublin, the Marchioness of Kildare, of a son. 
On the 19th, at Blithfield, Staffordshire, the Lady Bagot, of a son. 
On the 2lst, in Eccleston Square, the Wife of Captain Curtis, late Twelfth Royal 
cers, of a son. 
On the 22d, in Oxford Court, Cannon Street, Mrs. W. M. Collins, the Wife of 
the Postmaster-General of Natal, South Africa, of a son, 


then, her } 
| and Lady Wharnelitfe ; 
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MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th November, at Kandy, Ceylon, Captain David Stewart, Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment, to Isabella, second daughter of Major-General John Fraser. 

On the 6th December, at Colombo, Ceylon, Ralph Tatham, Esq., to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the Hon. F. Saunders, Ceylon Civil Service. 

On the 6th January, at St. Paul’s Church, Malta, Captain Arthur Nixon, Rifle 
Brigade, to Emily Winifreda, second daughter of Rear-Admiral the Hon, Sir Mon- 
tague Stopford, K.C.B. 

On the 20th, at St. James’s Church, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Gooch, late of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Robert Knight, 
Esq., of Barels, Warwickshire, and Grosvenor Square. 

On the 20th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Major the Hon, William 
James Colville, Rifle Brigade, second son of the late General the Hon. Sir Charles 
Colville, G.C.B., to Georgiana Mary, second daughter of Evan Baillie, Esq., of 
Dochfour, and Lady Georgiana Baillie. 

On the 20th, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Buckfastleigh, South Devon, 








' Major William Gordon Cameron, Grenadier Guards, son of the late Lieutenant- 


Co‘onel Cameron, K.H., of Nea House, Christchurch, Hants, to Helen Colebrooke 
Mary, second surviving daughter of the late General Sir John Hunter Littler, 
G.C.B., of the Bengal Army. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th December, at Clifton, near Bristol, Brigadier-General Dacres Fitzher- 
bert Evans, of Sixteenth Regiment, (Grenadiers,) H.E.1.C.S. Brevet-Colonel in the 
Army, and late oemmanding a brigade in the service of his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan. 

On the 13th January, at Tours, Colonel James Humphreys Wood, late of the 
Royal Artillery. 

On the Mth, Rear-Admiral Milward ; in his 81st year. 

On the 16th, at Bryan House, Blackheath, Mary, widow of the late Mr. Sergeant 
Williams, K.S., and mother of the Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams; in her 
88th year. 

On the 16th, at Tunbridge Wells, Richard Lee, Esq., of Weymouth Street; in 
ris 92d year. 

On the 16th, at the Charterhouse, Mr. Robert Gould, late of Ludgate Hill; in his 
90th year. 

On the 16th, at Brompton, Captain John Paget, R.N.; in his 71st year. 

On the I7th, at his residence, Albany Street, R nt’s Park, George Butler, 
Esq., late Secretary to H.M.’s Board of Ordnance, Pall Mall; in his 75th year, 

On the 17th, in Albany Street, Regent’s Park, George Butler, Esq., late Secretary 
to the Board of Ordnance, Pall Mall; in his 75th year. 

On the 18th, John Wreford, Esq., of Broughton House, near Riverhead, Kent; 
in his 86th year. 

On the 18th, John Pickett, Esq., of Bridgewater Square, while in church during 
the morning, at St. Giles without, Cripplegate, of disease of the heart; in his 77th 
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On the 19th, at the Lodge, Ralph Tatham, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; in his 78th year. 

On the 19th, at Harewood House, Leeds, John Henry Montagu, only son of Lord 
aged 9 months and 10 days. 

On the 20th, at Belvoir Castle, the Duke of Rutland; in his 79th year. 

On the 20th, at Southampton, John Hague, Esq., civil engineer, formerly of Lon- 
don, and for several years chief engineer to his Highness the Sultan, at Constan- 
tinople ; in his 77th year. 

On the 21st, at his residence, Brook Green, Hammersmith, Thomas Palmer, Esq., 
fifty-five years in the Rolls Chapel Office, and late an Assistant Keeper of the Pub: 
lic Records there ; in his 75th year, 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 23, 
Wanr-prerarrwent, Pall Mall, Jan. 23.—Royal Artillery—The undermentioned 
Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieutenants—E. W. Sandys, A. May, J. M. Maunsell, G. 
L. Engstrim, C. R. Reeves, M. J. Sexton, W. Scott. 
Royal Engineers—The undermentioned Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieutenants— 
Hi. D. Crozler, H. 8. Palmer, R. Barton, R. O. Jones, V. G. Clayton, H, C, Seddon, 


rade. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, JANUARY 20. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Gregory and Co. Birchin Lane, and elsewhere, mer- 
chants; as far as regards D. Chinery—Cutler and Son, Birmingham, gun-manufac- 
turers—Fenton and Shore, Sheffield, merchants— Craymer and Elliot, Bristol, 
pickle-manufacturers—F’. and T. Pratt, Wilby, Northamptonshire, brick-makers— 
Heyworth and Co. Thorne Mill Water, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers ; as far as 
regards R. Heyworth and G, Holt—J. and 8. Watson, Belper, nail-manufacturers— 
R. and R. W. Todd, Oundle, booksellers—Sadgrove and Ragg, Eldon Street, and 
Dunnings Alley, Bishopsgate, cabinet-makers—Hickin and Baker, Wolverhampton, 
lock-manufacturers—Goode and Co. Smedley Vale, Manchester, silk-dyers—W. and 
C, Wells, Oxford and Liverpool, silversmiths—Finnis and Neame, Dover, timber- 
merchants—Soulsby and Co. New Yard, Great Queen Street, book-binders ; as far 
as regards J. E. Soulsby—Swinford and Champion, steam-thrashing-machine-own- 
ers—W. Carter and the executors of J. Carter, Howden and Kilpin, wine-merchants 
—Lord and Nichol, Hampstead, surgeons—L. and T. F. Widenham, Lombard 
Street, watch-makers—Smith and Palgrave, Cornhill, stock-brokers—Fowler and 
Hyslop, Leicester, cordwainers—Dean and Newton, Staleybridge, plumbers—J. 
and J. Blyde, Sheffield, scissor-manufacturers—H. and E. Chadwick, Burnley, stone- 
masons—Corbyn’s Hall Malleable Iron Company, Kingswindford, ironmasters— 
Satterthwaite and Barrow, Lancaster, cotton-spinners—Slack and King, Southamp- 
ton Street, proprictors of the Aflas and the Jndian Atlas newspapers—T. B. and 
W. Cockayne, Sheflield, drapers—Crawley and Masters, Mark Lane, wine-mer- 
chants—Heap and Lindsey, Salford, joiners—Lawrence and Co. Liverpool, tea- 


dealers. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Porann, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and Mount Street, White- 
chapel Road, milliner, to surrender Jan. 30, Feb. 27: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, 
Bread Street ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Freperick James Ciarkr, Clapham, baker, Jan. 30, Feb, 27: solicitor, Hewitt, 
Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Tuomas Prxcurs, Walsall, builder, Feb. 4, 23: solicitors, Wilkinson jun, Wal- 
sall; James, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

A.rrep Tayiton, Wednesbury, builder, Feb. 6, 20: solicitors, Hodgson and Allen, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Cuarirs Grorcr, Weston-super-Mare, grocer, Feb. 3, March 3: solicitors, Stan- 
ley and Wasbrough, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Wi11am Burrow Jones, Bristol, pastrycook, Feb. 3, March 10: solicitor, King, 
Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Ayn Rees, Llanelly, grocer, Feb. 3, March 3: solicitors, Stanley and Wasbrough, 
Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Joun Dancer, Yatton, Somersetshire, and Bristol, leather-factor, Feb. 3, March 
3: solicitors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

JoxaTnan Wricnt Horsraut, Leeds, commission-agent, Feb. 2, March 2: so- 
licitor, Prest, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Witu1aM Baisnaw, Liverpool, joiner, Feb. 4, March 4: 
pool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Groroe SANDHAM, Carr Mill, Newchurch, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Jan. 30, 
Feb. 20: solicitors, Cobbett and Wheeler, Manchester ; official assignee, Herna- 
man, Manchester. 

Jamrs Turner, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, oil-merchant, Feb. 3, March 4: solicitors, 
Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Crosby, Church Court, Old Jewry ; official assignee, 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-T yne. 

Gi.eErt Hopesox and Witt1am Atcrrson, Sunderland, timber-merchants, Feb. 
10, March 6: solicitors, Harle and Co. Southampton Buildings and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—Feb. 11, Salkeld, Basinghall Street, warehouseman—Feb. 14, Walk- 
er, Blomfield Street, Harrow, Road, and Charles Mews, Westbourne Terrace, 
coach-builder—Feb. 11, Stuart, Cambridge, tailor—Feb. 11, Clarke, New Cavendish 
Street, and Upper Marylebone Street, surgeon—Feb. 10, Seaward, Abchurch Yard, 
carman—Feb. 12, Taylor, Balladen, and Midgehole Mills, Rosendale, drugget-ma- 
nufacturer—Feb. 19, Evans and Davey, Britton Ferry Iron Works, Glamorganshire, 
iron-masters. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Feb. 11, J. 'T. and G. Metcalfe, Bow Lane, and Farnham, canvass-mer- 
chants—Feb. 11, Seaward, Abchurch Yard, carman—Feb. 11, Robson, Belmont 


solicitor, Payne, Liver- 
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Wharf, King’s Cross, see arfinger—Feb. 11, Steverson, Wandsworth Road, brewer— 
Feb. 11, Thomas, Manchester, tailor—Feb. 13, Hadwen and M‘Gregor, Liverpool, 
and Havannah, merchants—Feb. 12, Buckler, Birmingham, builder. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Stevens, Pall Mall, bill-broker ; first div. of 2}. 
Wednesday next ; Lee, Aldermanbury —Glenn, Cambridge Terrace, Liverpool Road, 
builder; first div. of 33d. Wednesday next ; Lee, Aldermanbury- -W ilson, Barking, 
corn-dealer ; first div, of 1s. ld. W ednesday next, and three subsequent Wednes- 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Brown, Little Bowden, Northamptonshire, 
horse-dealer ; first div. of 20s. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; 
Edwards Sambrook Court—Linnit, Argyle Place, goldsmith ; third div. of Sid. 
Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; aan Sambrook Court— 
Hartshorne senior, Great Dover Street, Borough, ironmonger ; first div. of 4s. on 
the separate estate, Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wedne sdays ; Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Giffin, Church Street, Hackney, and Diddington Place, Caledo- 
nian Road, saddler; first div. of 34d. on the separate estate, Wednesday next, and 
three subsequent Wedne sdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court Ms Lean, High Holborn, 
tailor ; second div. 7d. and 3s. ld. on new proofs, Wednesday next, and three sub- 
sec uent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court— Addey, Old Bond Street, book- 
seller; third div. of 1s. and 5s. on new proofs, Wednesday next, and three subse- 
quent *Wedne sdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Brownhill, Tipton, boot-maker, 
first div. of 4d, any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham-—-Ord, Gateshead and London, 
cement- manufacturer ; first div. of 20s, on the separate estate, any Satur : Ba- 
ker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Pattinson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, chemist ; first and 
final div. of 8d. on the separate estate, any Saturday; Bs ake r, Ne weastle > ee Tyne. 


days ; 












Scotch Sequestration .— Borthwick, Partie k, Glasgow, gardener, Jan. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 23, 
Partnerships Dissolved.—Coulson and Sons, Lisburn, Antrim, Ireland, damask- 


nmanufacturers—Robb and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Thomas and Lewis, Aberdare, 


coal-workers—J. T. and H. A. Thomas, St. George Street, East, watch-makers— 
Bennett and Sons, Great Grimsby, merchants ; as far as regards W, Bennett—Cor- 
las and Co, Dairy Coates, Hull, nurserymen—G, and W. Armstrong, Bishopswear- 





ead-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Fos- 
Bury St. Edmunds, soap-manufacturers— 
as far as regards W. Booth—Biggs and 


mouth, iron-founders— Locke and Co. 
ter—W. and E. Mann, Glemsford and 
Heaven and Co, Manchester, embroiderers : 
Sons, Conduit Street, Bond Street, carvers; as far as regards W. J. Biggs—Whe- 
ritt and Gibbon, West Hartlepool, joiners—Hollick and Dodd, Old Ford, Bow, 
lour-manufacture rs—Spencer and Co. Manchester, commission-avents—Forster and 
Rawle, Liverpool—Aynsley and Co, Longton, Staffordshire, china-manufacturers ; 
as far as regards J. Aynsle y—Shearman and Slater, Great Tower street, attorneys— 
Blake and Clarke, Enfield, brewers—Le Neve and Barton, Me tropolitan Cattle Mar- 
ket, cattle-salesmen—Davisand Hibbert, Salford, bakers—J.and 1. Rhodes, Keighley, 
farmers—Legg and Bridges, Reigate, builders—J. and J. Moorhouse, Kirkburton, 
woollen-cloth-manufacturers—Burton and Chase, Eye, Suffolk, tlax-manufact 

—The South Wales Waggon-works Company, New port— Cowell & Davis, Grays 


co- 








rock, Essex, brick-makers— Barrow and Son, St. Helen's, Lancashire, corn-dealers 
—J.and J. C. Rollinson, Leeds, or elsewhere, pawnbrok Barker and Johnson, 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Grent Fenton, Staffordshire, surgeons—Droege and Co. 
Manchester, commission-agents ; as far as regards C. H. Dreege— Marshall and Ed- 





Stead and Leeming, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Robinson, Leeds, and elsewhere, woollen- 
cloth-merchants—Hill and Co. Liverpool, passenger-brokers— Adams and Son, Bir- 
mingham, carriage-handle-manufacturers— Ewin and Co. Caleutta, merchants—T. 
and C. Bunyard, Maidstone, farmers—Gilman and Co, Canton and Foo-chow, 
Gilman and Co, Shanghai, merchants; as far as regards A. Bowman—Barnes and 
Storey, Manchester, commission-agents—J. and H. Earnshaw, Skireoat, Sowerby- 
bridge, Yorkshire, millers Nopkinson and Co, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-dealers ; 
as far as regards R. Beanland—Gr rierson and Co. Huddersfield, woollen-merchants 
R. and J. Scott, Kingholm Mills, Dumfries, spinners—Kaye and Co. Glasgow, 
cloth-merchants. ; 
Bankrupts.—Grorcr Derks, 


ridge, Fenchurch Street, ship-brokers 
or elsewhere, stone-masons—J. and C. 


Pembridge Villas, Westhourne Grove, auctioneer, 


to surrender Feb. 3, March 3: solicitor, Davis, Arundel Street, Strand; official as- 
signee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 
Tuomas Cantrin., Rivers Terrace, York Road, King’s Cross, railway-grease-ma- 


nufacturer, Feb. 6, March 3: solicitors, Wright and Bonner, London Street, Fen- 
church Street ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Epwarp Wuirr, Cushion Court, Old Broad Street, stock-broker, Feb. 3, March 
3: solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court. 

Josern WALTERS, Norihampton, hatter, Feb. 6, 
Co. Friday Street ; Jeffery, Northampton ; official assignee, 

Joun Dickson, Fleet Street and elsewhere, builds 
King and George, King Street, Cheapside; official ; 
Street. 

Grorce Bari, New Lenton, Nottinghamshire, 
tors, Coope, Nottingham ; Harrison and Wood, birmingham ; 
ris, Nottingham. 


it ors, 





Maren Ot & Reed and 
Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
March 3: solicitors, 
iguee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 






plumber, Feb. 10, March 3: solici- 
official assignee, Har- 








Joun Moriey, Nottingham and Sheinton, joiner, 10, March 3: solicitor, 
Coope, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Notting , 
StrernHen Towan, Plymouth, currier, Feb. 2, March 2 jlicitor, Elworthy, Ply- 


mouth ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 


Wim Henry Dickson, Sheffield, joiners’ tool-manufacturer, Feb. 7, March 
21; solicitor, Broadbent, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 
Joux Lapp, Liverpool, contractor, Feb. 5, March 5: solicitor, Pemberton, Liver- 


pool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 





Hewry Freperick Jiinss, Manchester, merchant, Feb. 12, March 5: solicitor, 
Stead, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

James SCHOFIELD, Ashton-under-Lyne, tailor, Feb. 3, March 3: solicitors, Brooks 
and Marshall, Ashton-under-Lyne ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Dividends.—¥ eb. 13, Back, Tottenham Court Koad, grocer—Feb. 13, Brown, 
Sloane Street, upholsterer—Feb. 13, Watney, Wimbledon, baker—Feb. 13, Poland 
and Meredith, Bread Street, furriers—Feb, 16, Honey, Maidstone, grocer—Feb. 13, 
Colborne, Poole, drs aper— “40 4, Eyke and Whiffen, George Yard, Milton Street, 
carmen—Feb. 14, Pollack, Fieldgate Street, sugar-refiner—Feb. 13, Adams, Ware, 
Hertford, banker- Feb. ‘\e Winfield and Clarke, Birmingham, factors—Feb. 18, 
Lowe, Manchester, merchant—Feb. 17, Birtwistle, Bury, inn-keeper—Feb. 19, 20, 


Hadwen and M‘Gregor, Liverpool and Havannah, merchants. 

Jertificates to be graned unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mecting.—Feb. 13, Lose, Cricklewood, Middlesex, builder—Feb, 14, Barfoot, North 
Stoneham, Hampshire, cattle-salesman—Feb. 14, Robertson, Brook Street, 
cliffe, victualler— March 3, Richards, Newport, Monwouth-hire, sail-maker—Feb, 
24, Radnor, Presteign, Radnorshire, maltster—March 3, Lansley, 
Feb. 16, Thomas, Manchester, milliner—Feb, 17, Vayro, Kipon, Yorkshire, 
draper—March 25, Chapman. Lincoln, grocer—Feb. 18, Jackson junior, Lincoln, 
victualler. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Newmerch, Nottingham, hatter ; first div. of 4s. on 
new proofs, Monday next, and two subsequent Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham— 
Johnson, Duffield, Derbyshire ; first div. of ls. 2¢. Monday next, and two subse- 
quent Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Partridge, Tipton, Staffordshire, corn- 
actor; div. of 2s. 74d. Feb. 5, or any subsequent alternate Thursday; Bittleston, 
Birmingham—Rollason and Lister, Moxley Lron Works, Lilston, Staffordshire ; div. 
of 2jd. together with a div. of 3s, 2d. on the separate estate of J. S. Lister, Feb. 
5, or any subsequent alternate Thursday; Bittleston, Birmingham—Thomas, Ply- 
mouth and Devonport, grocer ; first. div. of 6s. 8d. any Tuesday or Friday ; Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Dyer, Boscastle, Cornwall, grocer; further div. of ls, ld. any Tuesday or 
Friday ; Hirtzel, Exeter. 

































Scotch Sequestrations.—Dobbie, Lasswade, Edinburgh, grocer, Jan, 29—Lee, 
Glasgow, dealer in fancy goods, Jan. 28—Paton, Airdrie, draper, Jan, 28. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 

| Saturd .| Monday Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols | 934 933 | 938 Ee 934 
Ditto for Account ... 94 933 933 | 938 
3 per Cents Reduced 43 954 4 | cry 
New 3 per Cents .... 943 94} 94} 94} 
Long Annuities ... -— } 4ao— 23 
Annuities 1885 ......... —- -—— | is 6 | 68 — 18 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent 7 216 «| «2174 | 217% 216 2174 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ..... 221 220 | | 220 220 220 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem 2 pm. 2 pm 2pm. | 2pm 1 pm —_ 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ..,..... —|— 9 994 | on] 994 99} 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............. —_— _ 1 pm _ 2pm. | | dis. 








and | 








Rat- | 


Bath, publican— | 
linen- | 





FOREIGN 


FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


















































































































Austrian ........ 5p.ct.) — French . — 
Belgian 4 — 7, Mexican .. 3 21g 
Ditto ..... 3— Peruvian ... . _ 
Brazilian .... t— -_ Portuguese . a 4a 
Buenos Ayres . t— Russian ... ft — 108 
Chilian St = Sardinian It =— 49 
Danish ... i Spanish ......... To s 40 
Ditto ...... 3=— Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 233 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .23 — Ditto Passive ...... —_ 
WDURRS 2.0. oe coves covesecoces ‘= Turkish ... .... . 95 
BRED cvcccecscesccctans 3— —— WE anceoceccccecs 36) 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— | Banxs— ' 
Bristol and Exeter ...........-. _— Australasian ......+..+5 
Caledonian............. 61 British North American 
Chester and Holyhead . 37 CH .ncccccccccsesesecs 
Eastern Counties....... oF Colonial .... 6... .66666 
Edinburgh and Glasgow bah Commercial of London 
Glasgow and South-Western . —_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australi 
Great Northern > 923 London ..... 66.00 eeeee 
Great South. and West. ‘Ireland —_ Lendon and County . 
Grand Wesdass ccceceeececceess 668 Leadon Chrtd. Bnk. « 
Hull and Selby......... . — London Joint Stock M 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee 96 London and Westminster 60] 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... j;— National Bank .......+++- —_ 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 113 National Provincial . — 
London and Blackwall ......... 64 New South Wales... 50 
London and North-Western.... 106} | Oriental ... 38 
London and South-Western.... 107 Provincial of ° 59 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. Sah South Australia..... a a 
Bidiams 2. cccccccccccesscocecs | 824 Union of Australia 64 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| |=— Union of London, 26h ex d 
North British..... } 394 }  Umitly... se. seeceeeeesens eee 40 
North-Easte mn—erv ick: | S4 Western Bank of London....... — 
North-Eastern—York . . | 60 Docks— 
Oxford, Wor. & W civerianptn 27 East and West India ......... e i21 
Scottish Central .  — London ...... ° lol 
Scottish Midland..........+. i— St. Katherine . ove 94 
South Eastern and Dover eanbel 74 VOGT cc ccccccccceccccccess oe 19 
Eastern of France — MiscELLANEoUs— 
1089 Australian Agricultural ........ a 
Geelong and Melbourne ..... { 214 British American Lan  -_— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... | 20g a 
Great Western of Canada ... 24) +, = 
Paris and Lyons .......+6++++ | bij : 92 
Mixrs— | r | —_ 
Australian ......ssecerereeeeees —_ General Steam...... ,_ = 
Brazilian Imperial j Peel River Land and Mineral . +! 23 
Ditto St. John del Rey | 16) Peninsular and Oriental Steam. | 684 
Cobre Copper ..... 58 Royal Mail Steam..........++ “| set 
Rhy mney Iron, i — South Australian ........ ° 36 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 17th day of Jan. 1857. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued.....cececees ove + £23,976,935 Government Debt........+.++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities....... ° 3,459, 
Gold Coin and Bullion. ° 9,601,935 
Silver Bullion....+..seeee eee = 
£23,976,935 £23,976 ,935 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.......++++ - ,553 ,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
MSE. 0 cc cccceccevee 3,379, 90 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,580, ACT 
Public Deposits* 3 iM a Seourities.......ccceeee 
Other Deposits ll "075,931 eeeceverecseces = 
Seven Days and other Bills... 853, Geld and Silver Coin ,.....+55 608,474 
£33,259,042 £33 259,042 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
BULLION Per oz. 6 METALS a Per ton. 
‘ cH) r, Brit. Cakes 2126 0 GOs 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Tree Welsh esr oe 2 8 
Mexican Dollars .......++se00 » OOO Lead, British Pig ... 24 0 0 008 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0080 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0 ood 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 23 
oe ‘. 5. - 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 65 to70 Pine...... 76to0 78) Indian Corn. 34 to 37 
Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign,R. 50—72 | Peas, Hog... 37 —40 | Oats, youn 22—24 
Re - New. 50—58 White F. 84—87 Maple 2-4 Pine .... 24-26 
Fin . 59 —62 | Rye .....+6- 38—42 White .... 38—40 Poland . + 25—27 
White Old O— ©0| Barley...... 35 — 38 | Blue ...... 50 — 56 Fine .... 28—30 
Fine ...... 0— 0 Malting .. 43—47 | Beans, Ticks 36— 40 Potato.... 30—32 
New...... 52—64 | Malt, Ord... 68—75| Harrow... 40—42 Fine..., 32—33 
WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Jan. 17. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... 598. 4d. | Rye 2d. Wheat .... 50s. 5d. | Rye ....... 40s. Od. 
Rarley ..... 45 7 Beans 5 Barley .... 3 +. @ 0 
(Oats ....... 233 (C4 Peas 6 Oats ...... 3B Peas ....+ -# 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made .......++6 per sack iy to 63s. Butter—Rest Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds — 58 Carlow, 5/. 12s. to 5!. 18s. ers ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board wed ‘s — &2 Bacon, Irish .. 
Norfolk and Stockton — Cheese, Cheshire, 
American .....+. 34 — 3% Derby, pale ..... 
Canadian ......ceeecseeees —-37 Hams, York .........0eceseeeees 


Bread, 7d. to 94d. the 4lb font 






Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. tot. 0a. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


arwesss AND LEaDENBALL.* 
d d 























CATTLE MARKET.” 





Heap or Carrie AT THE 


















. 8. « ‘ sa s. & sad CATTLA-MARKET. 

Reef... 3 2to3 loto4d 2 3 8to4# B8to5 0 Monday. Friday. 

Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 4 .... 4 8-5 4—5 8 Beasts.. 4,072 ee ol 

Veal... 4 O—4 6—5 © 1... 410—5 2—5 6 | Sheep.. nn 

Pork... 4 O0—4 8—5 2 ws. @ O—5 = 2 Calves... . 

Lamb. 0 0-0 0-0 0 0 O0— »— 0 he Pigs... ee 

* To sink the offal, > or él 
HOPS WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 65s. to 80s Down Tegs ......+00++ on rb. 7 d. to 184@. 

Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers . 16 

Sussex ditto.........00 oo — 75 Leicester Fleeces ... ° 17 

Farnham ditto o—- 0 Combing Skins ........... eee 1 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Sm irerrer>. Wauirecuare. CUMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good ......0000. 63s. CO GBB. ncccsesees 728. to De *. to 

Inferior . 5 06U— «60 5 — 68 o— 76 
New... o=-— 0 o=— 0 o— 06 
Clover....... 70 — 106 909 — 105 100 — 108 
Wheat Straw. 3a 6 — 28 23 — 27 30 — 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, in Is. 10d. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. és. ae bs. 4d. 
Congou, fine .... 1 —-24 Brandy, Best Brands ..... u —12 6 
Pekoe, flower -2 6 —40 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb, © * - 6 8 

In bond—Duty Is. 9d per !b. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 46 6 — 49 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.260 @ — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 54s. Od.| Tallow P. Ls Cc... per cwt, 4 o—- 00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 73s. Od. to 75s. Od. TOWD . .ccccccceee @¢é-—- oo 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 25s. 0d. to 34s. Od.| Rape Oil, alin refined 1 o— 63 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 36s. 1} d. Bre a0o-— 00 

West India Molasses .... 23s. 0d. to 26s. Od.| Linseed Oil.. 3 0 — 3% 3 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil . 0oo--—é6l 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. ry to120s.| Palm Oil 4a7709— 00 

Shaws... —106 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton. 20 0— 00 
} a = Regents. crecere Coals, Hetton . 66 = 6 0 
. GUD svicsesccctes OF é—oe 





” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[January 24, 1857. 





YCEUM THEATRE ROYAL— 


Lessee—Mr. C. Ditton. 

Fourth week of the highly successful and gorgeous Bur- 
lesque and Pantomime. On Monday, Jan. 26th, and during 
the week, CONRAD AND MEDORA; or Harlequin Corsair 
and the Little Fairy at the Bottom of the Sea. Supported 
y Miss Woolgar, Mrs. C. Dillon, Mrs. B. White, Miss M. 

ilton, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Barret, Mr. J. Calhaem, Mr. T. 
Matthews, and Messrs. J. and H. Marshall. 

ed every evening by the KING’S MUSKETEERS. 
D’Artagnan, Mr. C. Dillon, being its 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, and 61st representation. 

A Morning Performance every Saturday, at 2 o'clock. 

The Romantic Play of FABIAN, the successful Play of 
THE CAGOT, and the Tragedy of OTHELLO, will be re- 
peated shortly. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atraep WicaAn. 

Monpay, and during the week, (except Wepyespar, on 
which evening the Theatre will be closed, in consequence of 
the Royal Performance at Windsor Castle,) the performances 
will commence = the Comedietta of 

DELICATE GROUND. 

After which will be presented the new and original Fairy 
Extravaganza, entitled YOUNG AND HANDSOME, in 
which Miss Swanborough, Mrs. Melfort, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. 
F. Robson, and Mr. J. Rogers, will appear. 

To conclude with the new Farce called. CRINOLINE, in 
which Mr. F. Robson will appear. 

On Wepnespay, a Morning Performance of the new Fairy 
Extravaganza, YOUNG AND HANDSOME, preceded with 
CRINOLINE. Commencing at 2. 


LOXDON ARS INSTITUTION 


ildi Chancery Lane. 











i etic ete Janvary 1857, the Rey. J. M. Bettew, 
8.C.L. will give a READING FROM THE BRITISH 


POETS. W. L. Bixxeecx in the chair. 
Selections from 
MILTON. MACAULAY. 
DRYDEN. HEMANS. 
POPE. DIBDIN. 
GOLDSMITH. BARRY CORNWALL. 
TENNYSON. LORD BYKON. 


The Proceeds of the Reading will be devoted to the Funds 

of the am yoo ag 
ats, ; Unreserved, 2s. ; Gallery, Is. 

Tickets to be Obtained at Messrs. Horxinson’s Pianoforte 
‘Warehouse, 235, Regent Street; Ever'’s Library, 27, Old 
Bond Street ; and at the Library of the Institution. 

. M‘FARLAND, Secretary. 

Rw Open at 8 o'clock. Chair taken at half-past 8 pre- 
cisely. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No, 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Established A.D. 1844. 





The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to 3lst December, are ready for delivery, and payable daily, 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Parties desirous of Investing eee 4 are requested to ex- 
amine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and 
Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on application. 


NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


London: 12, Waterloo Place. Edinburgh: 120, Princes 
treet. : 116, St. Vincent Street. 





Subscribed Capital One Million. 


Directors in London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 


‘Wate tin Aienanten, Bay, Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
Q 


.C. James M‘Mahon, Esq. 

Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | George W. Sanders, Esq. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. | C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C. 
John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

The business of this Office embraces every description of 
risk contingent upon life, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, 
at Home or Abroad. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities. 

Endowment Assurances, securing payment to the assured 
himself on his reaching a certain age, as 50 or 60, or to his 
representatives upon his death, should it happen sooner. 

A Liberal System of Loan in connexion with Life As- 
surance, on personal or other sec — 

HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 





Chairman—Thomas Ferncemb, Esq. 7 rman. 
ty-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, E: 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John ewer say Esq. Ald. 
Edward Rates, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Squa' 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—Ge orge Clark, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY- 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se" 
curity. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 430,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year. 








Premiums to assure 100/. Whole Term. 

One Seven With Without 
Age. Year. Years. Profits Profits. 
20 ..4017 8 .. +» 1110 
a .i1218.. o 32 @ 7 
ao. 150~., «- 21410 
 «. 1M 1 .. « 4 011 
60 .. 324 + 6 010 





MUTUAL BR ANC H. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 percent in cash on 
the a paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per ce nt 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per ce nt on the sum assured 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
—_— of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers om every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock, . BATES, Resident Director. 





Z oan ° 
OLL REFORM,.—Gentlemen anxious 
to Abolish the Toll-Gate Nuisance within Six Miles of 
Charing Cross, and also the existing self-clected-closed-doors 
and irresponsible Middlesex Commission, which keeps up the 
100 gates round the lungs of London at an enormous outlay, 
are requested to communicate with the Central Office, 19, 
Strand, next Hungerford Street. 
Mr. J. Braprietp’s Pamphlet on the subject, with details 
of the proposed Plans of Reform, price 1s. 
The Reform Central Office, 19, Strand. 


ALE of PROVISIONS at DEPTFORD. 


Admiralty, Somerset Place, 9th January 1857. 

The Commissioners for exccuting the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land do hereby give notice, that on Tuurspay the 5th Fe- 
BRUARY next, at Eleven o'clock in the Forenoon, the Cap 
tain- Superinte ndent will put up to Sale, in her Majesty's 
Victualling Yard at Deptford, several Lots "of 

NAVY AND ARMY a ISIONS; 
consisting 


BEEF AND PORK, BISCUIT, *PRESERVED MEAT, 
‘D RICE, 





all lying in the said Yard. 
Persons wishing to view the Lots must apply to the Super- 
intendent for Notes of Admission for that purpose. 
Catalogues and Conditions of Sale may be had here and at 
the Yard. 


> . , 
OWE OF STORES. By 
Order of the Secretary of State for War, to be SOLD by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, in the Tower, on Wepnespay, Jancary 
28, 1857, at half-past 10 o'clock in the Forenoon precisely, the 
following Stores, lying at the Victoria (London) Docks, viz. 
Accoutrements. Hat and Cloak Hooks. 
Waterproof Coats, &€. Sacks, Coal and Corn. 
Clothing, Hospital, &c. Blankets of sorts. 
Mitts and Gloves. Great Coats. 
Hair- Beds and Bolsters. Bedsteads. 
Cavalry Cloaks. Fire Engines. 
Price's Patent Fuel. Tent Poles. 
Stoves of sorts. 
And Miscellaneous Articles. 

May be viewed at the Victoria Docks from Ten to Four 
o'clock, on the three days previous to the Sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the War Department, Pall Mall; the Tower; 
Victoria Docks; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; on payment 
of 6d. each, which will be allowed to purchasers. 

N rson will be admitted to view the Lots, or into the 
Sale Room, without a Catalogue. 


Ald bh te ‘ > 
OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT LAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 




















At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
NEspAY, the 7th day of Janvany 1857, the cases of 24 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 12 were approved and 12 
rejected. 

Since the meeting held on the 3d of yen ay 19 debtors, 
ef whom 18had wives and 50 children, have been discharged 
— the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
ose libera n, including every charge connected with the 
Society » Was 227/. i7s. ld. ; and the following 











Benefactions received since the last Repor _ 

Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co...........++++4 45 5 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond C wt ll, Esq. 

the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the fol 

ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, H« 

Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 

where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to 

support the charity, and where the Society meet on the first 

Wednesday in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, Sec. 


r AMPES a MODERATEUR, from 6s. to 


7l. 7s.—WILLIAM 8, BURTON has collected from 
the different makers, here and in France, a variety that de- 
fies competition. As many imported from France are in- 
ferior in the works, William 8. Burton selects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he can guarantee each lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts. 

His Stock comprises also an extensive Assortment of 
SOLAR, CAMPHINE, PALMER'S, and all other LAMPS. 
Pure Colza Oil, 5s. per gallon. 
Patent Camphine, 4s. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, $id. per Ib. 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 1a and 3, NEW- 
MAN STREE T; and 4, 5, and 6, PE RRY'S PL ACE, London. 
Established 1820. 


‘ah : — > . 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, < RGEON- DENTIST, “e 
Street, has introduced a INTIRELY NEW DE aC 
TION of ARTIFICIAL "r EETH fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
T ” 


r > 
“TT aE LANCE 
ON DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 

The most speedy and effectual remedy for consuPTioN 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALLSCROFPULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

“Dr. De Jonou gives the preference to the Light Brov m 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any vol 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric ac id, 
and the clements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra 
tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
aspecimen of Dr. De Jononu's Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil. 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
of bile.” 

Sold onty in Iupertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. 
Quarts, %.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon’s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 77, 
Strand, London ; and by respectable Chemists & Druggists. 


° "90 vr ._7mMN ’ 
] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
the only infallible remedies for the cure of Erysipelas. 
—Charles Howard, of Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, was 
grievously afflicted for three years with Erysipelas, until he 
almost lost his sight and hearing; he consulted the mest 
eminent physicians in the neighbourhood, without deriving 
the least benefit from their advice ; at last he determined to 
have recourse to Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, when by per- 
severing in the use of both, he was perfectly cured in less 
than two months, after every other means had failed. Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at Professor 
Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stamra, Constantinople ; 
A. Guipicy, Smyrna; and E. Mcir, Malta. 
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Pints, 4s. 9d. 















FOUR NON- RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
MASTERS are required for the ROYAL ARSENAL 
SCHOOL; Two at 70/. and Two at 50/. per annum. Com- 
munications from Candidates, with copies of Testimonials, to 
be addressed to “The Head Master, Royal Arsenal School, 
Woolwich.” 


Are] Ty 

OR LADIES.—Woollen Cloth Mantles 
and Jackets, richly trimmed, at half-a-guinea each ; 

also a variety of Mantles and Jackets for Young Ladies and 
Children, at equally moderate prices. The LADIES’ CLOTH 
WAREHOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent Street, and 29, 30, and 
31, Warwick Street. H. J. and D. NICOLL. N.B.—Great 
bargains are now selling in Silks, Fancy Drapery, &c. the 
Warerooms being needed by the demand for Ladies, Clothes. 


ranmnre . C 
ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best at 
moderate prices, furnished for cash payments, by H. J. 
and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street; and 22, 
Cornhill, London. 


TPpwre . oan hl . . 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wiitiam Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Bssasesn Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Gqeene. 


SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on ac count 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. 4 pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 


. + 
HEAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of 150 different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 
well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of 
bedding. Sent free by post. Hear and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W 


» rol : > 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807 


x a A . : 
I AIR-DESTROYER.—1, Little Queen 

Street, High Holborn. ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY, 
for removing superfiuous hair from the face, neck, arms, and 
hands, warranted not to effect the skin in the slightest 
degree. Sold at 3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. per bottle ; sent 
free by post, in a blank wrapper, for 50stamps. A. K.’s Face 
Powder, ls.; free, 14 stamps. Hints on Dress and on the 
Arrangement of the Hair, by Avex. Ross. A Practical Essay, 
adapted to either Sex. Price ls. ; free, 12 stamps. Had of all 
Booksellers. 


° 1 
REY HAIR.—1, Little Queen Street, 
High Holborn. AI . ROSS'S LIQUID HAIR-DYE, 
being a clear fluid, it is merely necessary to damp the hair 
by the aid of a comb or brush, when a perfect light or dark 
colour is permanently obtained. Sold at 3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. ; sent free by post, for 54stamps. Private Rooms for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. A. R.’s Face Powder, ls. ; sent for 
léstamps. Hints on Dress and on the Arrangement of the 
Hair, by Avex. Ross. A Practical Essay, acapted to eithe: 
Sex. Price ls.; free for 12 stamps. Had of all Booksellers. 




































PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 


. r + 
) ETCALF BINGLEY, AND 
co."8 NEW PATTERN TOOTH - BRUSHES, 
Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh 
Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; with every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, Fancy Soap, and Perfumery for 
the Toilet. Sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and 
Orris Root Soaps, in Tablets 6d. each ; and Metcalfe’s cele- 
brated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, r box. M., B., and Co.'s 
Perfumed and Illustrated Almanack, for 1857, is now ready, 
and may be had of Booksellers, Pe rfumers, &e. Price 6d. or 
by post direct, for 7 stamps. Only Establishment, 1308 and 
131, Oxford Street, two doors West from Holles Street. 


tr r > r 

LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Sold by Provr and Harsanr, 229, Strand, London; and all 

Medicine Vendors. Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


ro Tr TD val 
(ome S’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.-—Has been examined, approved, 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
ee is amongst the many in testimony of its high value. 
Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it, but all who try it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &c. 
To Mr. Commans. Wa. Everest. 
Prepared only by Cowmans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub- 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh. 


























RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
aor ad) ‘ 7 Ah ta A , aaa 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage be ing worn round the 
body, while the re quisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 
. -IN -NDPD 

VLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to lés. each ; 
Postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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~- WORKS 


ON 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
[Now completed.) 


In imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 
price 12/, 12s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NA- 


TURAL PHENOMENA. By A. Kerra Jomnsron, 
F.R.S.E. F.G.S. F.R.G.S. Geographer at Edinburgh 
in Ordinary to “her Ma esty. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, consisting of 35 large and 7 smaller Plates, 
rinted in Colours; and 145 folio pages of letterpress, 
including an Index containing upwards of 16,000 
References. 








I. 
By the same Author, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced 


from the imperial folio. For the Use of Colleges, 
Academies, and Families. 

This Edition contains 25 Maps including a Paleon- 
tological and Geological Map of the British Islands. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious In- 
dex. In imperial quarto, handsomely bound, half- 
morocco, price 2/, 12s. 6d. 

11, 
By the same Author, 


AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


A complete Series of Illustrations of the Heavenly 
Bodies, drawn with the greatest care from Original 
and Authentic Documents. Edited by J. R. Hrxp, 
—cr Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, price 
21s. 


Iv. 
NEW SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By Avex. Kerrn Jonnsron, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S8. 
Geographer to the Queen, Author of the 
“ Physical Atlas,” &c. 

These Atlases lay claim to a degree of accuracy and an amount 
of information not hitherto attempted in Educational Works. 
The Maps have been constructed with a special view to the pur- 
poses of sound instruction, and are not copied from any existing 
Atlas ; hence they will be found free from the common faults of 
overcrowding and confusion with which so many School Atlases 
are justly chargeable. By means of a new process of production, 
the Maps ne the accuracy and neatness of the highest style 
of engraving with a mechanical application of Colours, the effect 
of which is to secure a clearness, correctness, and elegance, un- 

by former methods. 


1. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a 


Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of 
Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural His- 
tory. 20 Maps. 


2. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in 
20 Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important 
Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Au- 
thors, accompanied by a complete Index of Places 
in which the proper Quantities of the Syllables are 
marked, By T. Annet, M.A, Oxon, 


3. 
ENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRA- 
PHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent 
of all the Countries in the World; with their Present 
Political Divisions. A New Edition, with a Map of 
Palestine, and enlarged Maps of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Palestine. 25 Maps. 

4 


As TRON OM Y._ Edited 

J. R. Hrxp, Esq. F.R.A.S. &c. With Notes and 

Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all 

recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. 

The above are all uniform in size. Price of each 
Atlas: in 8vo. (for School Use,) strongly half-bound, 
12s. 6d.; in a Portfolio, each Map separate, and 
mounted on Canvass, 16s. 6d.; in quarto, half-bound 
morocco, 1/, ls, Separate Maps mounted on Canvass, 
each 8d, 


5. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENE- 
RAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for 
the Use of Junior Classes. Maps, zineluding a , 
Map of Canaan and Palestine. Price 7s. 6d. 
bound. —_—_—- 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE, 


exhibiting the Different Systems of Rocks according 
to the Latest Researches, and from Inedited Materials. 
By Sir R. 1. Murcnison, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. &e.; and 
James Nicot, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. 4 Sheets im- 
perial, beautifully printed in colours, price, in Sheets, 
3/. 3s.; in a Cloth Case, dto. 3/. 10s. 


A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 


From Original Drawings, Coloured to show distinctly 
the Present Political Boundaries. By A. Kerru 
Jounston, F.R.S.E. 

The Plates of this Map have been engraved in the 
finest style of art, rendering it a suitable ornament for 
the drawingroom or the counting-house. Besides 
every name of commercial or historical interest, it pre- 
sents the more important Physical features, Navigation 
Tracts, with Distances from port to port, and all the 
lines of Railway. A Key Map, containing the Lines of 
Magnetic Telegraph, will be found of great interest. 

On 4 Sheets, imperial, carefully coloured, price in 
Sheets, 30s. ; mounted on Cloth and Mahogany Roller, 
yarnished, or folded in 4to. in a handsome Cloth Case, 

** We have no map of the kind that will bear com- 
parison with it, whether as regards geographical accu- 
racy and minuteness, beauty of execution, or modera- 
tion in price. "Advertiser. 


raienre. Blackwood’s List of Works on Geographical 
and Physical Science Continued.) 


vu. 


MAP OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF HEALTH AND DISEASE 
IN CONNEXION CHIEFLY WITH NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, with enlarged Map of Fever Districts 
of the United States, &c.—Diagrams of the Compara- 


tive Value of Human Life, &c. &c. ; with 6 pages of Il- 
lustrative Letterpress. By A. Kerru Jounsron, 
*.R.S.E. &e. Price 10s. 6d, 


vill, 


A MORAL AND STATISTICAL 


CHART, showing the Distribution of Man according 
to Religious Belief; with enlarged Maps of Distribu- 
tion of Man in Europe according to Language and ac- 
cording to Religious Belief—of Mission Stations in 
India, Africa, and America, &c .—Diagrams Illustrating 
Education, &c. &c. accompanied by 6 pages of Illustra- 
tive and Descriptive Notes. By A. K. Jounsron, 
F.R.S.E. &c, Price 10s, 6d, 


1x. 


GEOLOGICAL AND PALZONTO- 
LOGICAL MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 
including Tables of the Fossils of the different Epoch, 
&c. &c. from the Sketches and Notes of Professor Ep- 
warp Forses, &c. ; with Illustrative and Explanatory 
Letterpress by Professor Forses, Price 

x. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH NORTH AME- 
RICA, constructed from the most recent Documents 
and U hpublished Materials, by Professor H. D. Rocxns, 
Boston, U.8. 10s, 6d. 





45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, 
Paternoster Row, London. 


Tes SECOND VOLUME of B: \CON’S 
WORKS, Edited by Mr. Speppine, Mr. Ex.is, 
and Mr, Hearn, will be published on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 3ist, price 18s. 
London : Lonoman and Co. ; and the other 
Proprietors. 





MR. ARBUTHNOT ON THE ISSUE OF 
BANK NOTES 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2 
IR ROBERT PEEL’S ACT “of. ‘i844, 
kh regulating the Issue of Bank Notes, V indicated. 
By G. ArBvrnnor. 
London: Lonemayn, Brown, Green, Lonomans, 
and Roserrs. 





THE ROY AL. BRI’ r ISH B AN K. 
Fics 2s. 6d. or post free on receipt of 31 Queen’s heads. 
HE CU RIOUS and REMARKABLE 
HISTORY of the ROYAL BRITISH BANK, 
including the Suppressed Pamphlet, and “ How we 
got it up,” and “* How it went down.” By One Be- 
hind the Scenes. 
Errixonam Witson, 11, Royal Exchange. 





MRS. MARKHAM’S POPULAR SCHOOL 
HISTORIES. 
The following New Editions may now be had, 


N ARKHAW’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

from the First Invasion by the Romans to the 
14th Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Wood-cuts. 1l2mo. 6s, 


I. 
MARKHAMW’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


from the Conquest uy the Gauls to the Death of Louis 


Philippe. New and Cheaper Edition. Wood-cuts. 
12mo. 6s. 
mI. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GER- 


MANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Ro- 
mans under Marius to the Present Time. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. 

**Marknam’s Hisrorres.—These works are con- 
structed on a plan which is novel and we think well 
chosen, and we are glad to find that they are deserved- 
ly popular, for they cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, as adapted for the perusal of youth.”—Jour- 
nal of Education. 


Also, now ready, 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. By Lady Canicorr. Eighteenth Edi- 
tion, with 20 additional Wood-cuts. lémo. 2s. 6d. 

** This little history was written for a real little Ar- 
thur, and I have culbammeast to write it as I would 
tell it to an intelligent child. I well remember what I 
wanted to be told myself in addition to what I found 
in my lesson-books when first allowed to read the his- 
tory of England.”— Author's Preface. 

** Lady Calcott’s style is of the right kind; 
and simple.” —Ezaminer. 


CROKER’S STORIES for CHILDREN, 
selected from the History of England. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. With 24 Wood-cuts. I6mo. 2s. 6d. 

* This skilful performance by Mr. Croker suggested 
the plan of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Tales of a Grand- 
father.’”"—Quarterly Review. 

Joun Mvurray, Albemarle Street. 


earnest 





No more Pills, nor any other Medicine, for Indigestion, 
Irregularity of the Intestines, Flatulency, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Torpidity of the Liver, persisting Head- 
aches, Nervousness, * eeaerwaig General Debility, 
Despondency, Spleen, &e. Price 2d.; or 3d. post 

free; 102d Edition o 
] U BARRY’S ‘POPU LAR TREATISE 
ON INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION: 
the main Causes of Nervousness, Biliousness, Scrofula, 

Liver Complaint, Spleen, &e. and their Radical Re- 

moval, entitled the ‘*‘ Natural Regenerator of the Di- 

gestive Organs,” without Pills, Purgatives, or Medi- 

cines of any kind, by a simple, pleasant, economical, 
and infallible means ; adapted to the general reader. 

London; Griipert, 49 Paternoster Row; and through 





all other Booksellers. 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No, CCI, will 


be published NEXT WEEK. 

ConTENTS : 

Northamptonshire. 

Homer and his Successors in Epic Poetry. 

The Salmon. 

Ferns and their Portraits. 

Lord Raglan. 

Rats. 

Memoirs of General Sir Charles Napier. 

Our Political Prospect: Domestic, Foreign, 

and Financial. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


To LOST DIAMONDS, by Mrs, C, 
Crowr, Author of ** Susan Hopley”; Hugh Miller, 
a Portrait of, with Sketch of his Life and Works ; ; Lady 
Macbeth, from a Painting by Charles Louis Miller, 
engraved in the first style , A leary Linton; Progress 
of Science and other Papers by eminent Authors ; form 
the contents of No. XVIII. of the NATIONAL MA- 
GAZINE, richly illustrated, price 2d. Weekly. 

London : ** National Magazine” Company, Limited, ) 

25, Essex Street, Strand; and all Booksellers, 


HE CHEAPEST MAP OF THE LON- 
DON POSTAL DISTRICTS, 26 inches by 14, 
Price 6d. plain; 1s, coloured. 
KeLuey and Co. 18 to21, Old Boswell Court, 
St. Clement's, Strand (W.C.) 


PAP Peep r 











Just ready, — t 8vo free, 
ATURA RELIGION, 
By M. Jvies Srmon. 

Translated by J. W. Core ; Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. J. B. Maxspen, A.M. Author 
of the “* History of Christian Churches and Sects.” 

London: Ricnarp Beytiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


Now ready, in small 8vo. price 3s, 6d. the Third 
Edition of 


UIET MOMENTS: a Four Weeks’ 

Course of Thoughts and Meditations, before 

Evening Prayer and at Sunset. By Lady CuaRLorre 
Mania Pepys. 

Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

MORNING NOTES of PR AISE, a companion vo- 

lume. 3s, 6d 


Eleventh Edition, Revised by L. Sandier, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
E BRETHON’S GU IDE TO THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

Especially designed for self-instruction, and equal! 
adapted to the purposes of the professional teacher. 
complete treatise on the French language, fully ex- 
eas its idioms and construction. 

“ The plainest, easiest, and completest grammar ever 
published. "— Educational Gazette. 

** A thoroughly practical book."’— Critic 

« The great merit of this grammar undoubtedly is its 
clearness and simplicity of arrangement.”—Sun, 

London : SImmpPxKrn, Mansual.,, ¢ and Co, 


‘HIGH ART WIT ‘HIN J REACH OF 
EVERY laa 











n February Ist, Part I. e 10s 
INDEN’ 8 ROYAL “GALLERY 
OF ART. 


A superb Series of Line-engravings after the first 
British Painters. New edition in every respect equal 
to the first, to be completed in 16 Parts, enth euutlie» 
ing Three Plates, elephant folio. 

CONTENTS OF PART I, 
“ The Battle of Trafalgar,” after Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A. 

“ Oberwesel,” after J. M. W. Turner, P.R.A, 

“ Interior of a Highland Cottage,” after Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A. 

London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirriy and Co, 

iieiataiien eametindesi 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPEL- 
LING-BOOK and EXPOSITOR, 203d Edition, 
price ls. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in’ READING and 
SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as 
syllables. 42d Edition, price ls. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engra- 
vin 36th Edition, price 6d, 

Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Longman 
and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. London ; Oliver and Boyd 
Edinburgh ; M‘Glashan and Gill, Dublin. 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS—UNIFORM CHEAP 
B -»- TIONS. 
5s. cloth lettered, 
HARLES. T HE FIFTH. 
BeRTSON, With great additions by 
corr. 





ono= 


By W. Ro- 


H. Paxs- 


Also, uniform, price 5s. cloth lettered, 
HISTORY of FERDINAND and ISABELLA, 2 


vols. cloth. 
CONQUEST of PERU. 2 vols. cl, 
CONQUEST of MEXICO. 2 vols. 


PHILIP the SECOND. 2 vols. cl. 

* The above are printed from the Author's last Ame- 
rican edition, containing all the Notes.” 

London : Groner Rovr.ieper and Co. 2, Farringdon St. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY W. PINNOCK. 


COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with Exercises, 
written in a Familiar Style: accompanied with Ques- 
tions for Examination, and Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory, intended for the Use of Schools, and for Private 
Tuition. By W.Preock. 8th Edition, enlarged, now 
ready, 12mo, 4s. 6d. roan. 
Also, by the same Author, 

GRAMMAR of ‘MODERN GEOGRAPHY. With 
Maps, Views, and Costumes, 18mo. 5. 6d. roan 

GRAMMAR of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With 
Maps, Views, and Costumes, 18mo. 4s. 6d. roan. 

aun AR of SACRED GEOGRAPHY an and HIS- 
TORY. With Maps, Views, Costumes, &c. 18mo, 
4s. 6d, roan. 
London ; Smapxroy, Mars#a.t, and Co, 





cloth. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORM.— REPRESENTATION OF LEARN- 
ED, PROFESSIONAL, AND COMMERCIAL 


a, 
is day, price 3s. 6d. 8vo 
HE TRUE THEORY OF "REPRE- 
SENTATION in a STATE; or the Leading 


Interests of the Nation, not the mere predominance 
of ae“) proved to be its proper Basis. 
By ‘GEoRGE Harris, Barrister-at-law. 
London: Lonemayx, Brown, Greex, and Co. 
Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN 
EXERCISES AND KEY. 
Tn 12mo. price 3s. 6d. — on KEY, (for Teachers 


ATIN EXERCISES: consisting of 

English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, 

and Livy, (with the Latin words given on the opposite 

page,) to be retranslated into the Original Latin. By 

the Rev. W. W. Braptey, M.A. Demy of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 


ndon: LoncMAN, Brown, and Co. 


ERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New Edition, 12mo, 2s. cloth, 

1. PERRIN’S NEW ‘and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIA- 
TION of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. Gros. 

Thirty-third Edition, l2mo. price ls, 6d. cloth, 

2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By 
C, Gros. 

Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo. price 2s, cloth, 

3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue et 
corrigée par C. Gros. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Houlston 
and Stoneman; F. and J. Ki, ngton; E. P, Williams; 
Cc. H, Law; Darton and Co.; Tegg and Co.; Hall and 
Co. ; and Piper and Co, 











On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
ortrait and numerous I)lustrations, 
IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUO- 
NARROTI: with Translations of many of his 
Poems and Letters, also Memoirs of Savonarola, Ra- 
phael, and Vittoria Colonna. By Joun 8. Harrorp, 
Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. Member of the Academy of Paint- 
ing of St. Luke, at Rome, and of the Roman Archeo- 
logical Society. 
London: a Brown, Green, Lonemans, 
and Roperrs. 
Also, on the same day, in folio, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, ARCHITECTURAL and PIC- 
TORIAL, of the GENIUS of MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI; with Explanations of the Plates, by 
C. R. Cockenetn, Esq. R.A. &e.; and J. S. Harrorp, 
Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S 
London : LONGMAN and Co. ; ; and P, and D. Cotnaent 
On January ar will be published, 
rice 6s. Vol. 2 of the 
CHEAP EDITION OF CARLYLE’S WORKS, 
COMPLETING 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 


A History. By THomas CaRr.y.e. 
In 2 vols. 12s, 


AURORA LEIGH. 


A Poem in Nine Books, 
By Evizapern Barretr Brownrne. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 





in crown 8vo, 








THE LIFE OF 
HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 
VON NETTESHEIM. 


Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a Magician, 
By Henry Mortey, 
Author of ‘‘ Palissy the Potter,” &e, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 


TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE 
BASHI BAZOUKS. 
By Epwarp Money, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Imperial Ottoman Army, 
and late Captain in the Bashi Bazouks. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s, 





On January 31st will be published, a: ‘7 handsome 
cover, price 2s. Part 


THE SUNBEAM: 


A Photographic Magazine. 
Edited by Puitire Devamorrte, Professor of Drawing, 
King’s College, 
CONTENTS: 
The Woods of Penllegare. Photographed by J. D. 

Llewellyn, Esq. 

The Tournament Court in the Castle of Heidelberg. By 

Sir Jocelyn Coghill, Bart. 
Ma dalen College, Oxford, 

Philip H. Delamotte, F S.A 
The Baptistry, Canterbury Cathedral. By James Bed- 
ford, Esq. 

The Photographs are printed in the best manner, 
mounted on cardboard, accompanied by descriptive 
letterpress. 

Part II. will be ready on March 31st, 


the Cherwell, By 


Just published, price 5s. the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. VII. 


ConTENTS : 
. William Wordsworth. 
The Relations of Religion to Art. 
+ Balzac en Pantoufles. By Leon Gozlan. 
. Mr. Spurgeon and his popularity. 
. Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology of Ger 


veer 


many. 
. The Literature of Spirit-rapping. 
. The Credit Mobilier and Banking Companies in 
France. 

8. Strauss and German Hellenism. 

9. The Slave Empire of the West. 
10. Books suitable for Reading Societies. 
CuapMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


In 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sent post free on receipt of Post-office order, 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S CAMPAIGN IN 
THE BALTIC. 


8vo. 


lds. 


Il, 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE 


WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN, 


Vol. I. (complete in three) crown 8vo, 5s. 


Quarterly Review.—** This vivid narrative is wr 


itten with scrupulous and unflinching fidelity.” 


Iit. 


THE 


FIVE SHILLING EDITION OF CHARLES 


READE’S 


“TT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” 





London : 


RICHARD BENTL 


EY, New Burlington Street. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &«. 
\ HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 

NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty- 

fifth Edition, 12mo. price 6s. strongly Lound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIs- 
TORY of ROME. Thirty-second Edition, l2mo. 
price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIs- 
TORY of GREECE, Twenty-eighth Edition, l2mo. 
price 5s. 6d, strongly bound in roan, 

No Editions of these Works are genuine except th: "y 
have the name of the Publishers, Whittaker and Co. on 
the Title-page. 


Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





DES CARRIERES’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY 
M. DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 7s. roan, a New Edition of 
BREGE de L’ HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 
i extrait de I'Histoire de Abbé Millot, par M. 
Des Carrieres. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’ A la Revo- 
lution de Juillet, 1830, par J. C. H. Tarver; et en- 
suite, jusqu’ A Retablissement de !’Empire, sous Napo- 
leon III, par C. J. Dette, Professeur A Christ’s Hos- 
pital et A l’Ecole de la Cité de Londres, Auteur d'une 
Grammaire Frangaise, &c. 
London: Longman and Co,; Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co, ; Whittakerand Co.; Dulau and Co, ; 
F. and J, Rivington; C. H. Law; and Piper and Co. 


R, KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and 
CLASSICAL WORKS. s. d. 
History of England, 2 vols. L2mo. New Edition 








The Volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
History of Greece. 12mo. Sixth Edition, cloth... 6 6 
History of Rome. 1l2mo. Sixth Edition, cloth... 6 6 





Questions on the Histories. l2mo.. . 
History of India. 8vo. cloth ..........6..0.005. 80 
History of the Roman Empire. l2mo. Second 
SL EEE 25 anttecacsdckeatcdnet eabenanes 66 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 8vo. } 
Fl NN 5 cnc cnsindctmicinanecaueus 12 6 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, Sixth Edition, 






WN, on sed-eedeiens 
Ovid’s Fasti. With N 
cond Edition, 8vo, cloth 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with Notes 


and Excursus. Post 8vo. cloth,............+. 66 
Tales and Popular Fictions, Wood-cuts, feap. | 
ENED on.ccuitaneaeciaeeenne vaneeaev cada’ 66 


Elementary History of England, 1l2mo, Third 
MOSNGem, DOU. occcccccceescccessessessvecs 5 

Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. Second 
Ne ND. o's sabaenkknssaetdeuascetos 36 

Elementary History of Rome, 18mo, Third Edi- 


Gam, Re ..coccccepecsccovcevacacnsocsscns 36 
These Works are used at the Chief Public Schools, 
and by the Tutors at the Universities, and are ad- | 
mirably adapted for Private and Self-Instruction, | 
Wuarrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


THE AU THOR’S 8 . EDI’ TIONS. 


( LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARN- | 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 
GUAGE in Six Months. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OL- 
LENDORFF. In 2 Parts. Part I. Eighth Edition, price 
12s. 8vo. cloth. Part II. Third Edition, price 125. 8vo, 
cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s Method 
aday ted to the German, containing a New System of 
Facilitating the Study of the German Declensions, and 
Rules on the Gender of Substantives. New Edition, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH, Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDorrFr. 
8vo. Sixth Edition, containing a Treatise on the 
Gender of French Substantives, and an additional 
Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALI ~~ Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H, G. OLLENDoRrr, 
8vo. Third Edition, price 12s. tg 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice that these are 
the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollen- 
dorff, and he deems any other totally inadequate for the 
purpose of English instruction, and of the elucidation 
of the method so strongly recommended by Captain | 
Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. They should | 
be ordered with the publisher’s name, and, to prevent 
errors, every copy has its number and ‘the author’s sig- | 
nature. 

The above Works are Copywright. 

London: Wurrraker and Co. and Dutav and Co. ; 

and to be had of any Bookseller. 





..each 10) _ 


. | Learners. 


| a Complete Question Book. 


In 12mo, try 4s. cloth, the Third Edition, enlarged 
THE: NEW DELECTUS; or Easy Steps 
to Latin Construing. For the Use of Pupils com- 
mencing the Language. By the Rev. G. H. Svopparr, 
A.M. Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Wuarrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


CORREC = ai eo NDED, and ENL a D, FOR 
1 ENGLISH STUDEN 


In 2 ike oe. earetully corrected — re vised, 


price 24s. cloth, 
| AUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 
adapted to the English Student. With great Addi- 
tions and Improvements, by C. A. Frermine, German 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the City of London School; Dr. A. Hermann, Pro- 
fessor of German at the London University College ; 
and Joun Oxexrorn, Esq, 
Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. Oxenrorp and C. A. 
Fremrxc. Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6¢. strongly bound. 
London: WuirrakEer ~- Co. ; Dutav and Co. ; and 
~Nu rT. 
NEW ITALI AN DIC TION ARY. 
Recently oe - 2 ek 8vo. (1562 pp.) 


:. clo 

\ NEW pict i INARY of the ITALIAN 
d and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based upon 
that of Baretti, and contaiming, among other Addi- 
tions and Improvements, numerous Neologisms re- 
lating to the Arts and Sciences; a variety of the most 
approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &e. Com- 
piled by Joux Davexrorrt and GuetieLmMo ComeLatt. 

London: Loneman and Co,; Wurrraker and Co, ; 

Dvtav and Co, ; and other proprietors. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, 
New Edition, 12mo. price 6s, bound and lettered, 
y= ERONYTS COMPLETE ITALIAN 

GRAMMAR; containing the Best and Easiest 
Rules for attaining that Language. To which are 
added, an Introduction to Italian Versification, Ex- 
tracts from the Italian Poets, &. The whole pro- 
perly Accented to Facilitate the Pronunciation ot 
New Edition, carefully revised and con- 
siderably impreved. By P. L. Rosrert. 

2. BOTTARELLI’S EXERCISES upon the DIF- 
FERENT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with Re- 
ferences to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgment 
of the Roman History, intended at once to make the 
Learner Acquainted with History and the Idioms ot 
the Italian Language. New Edition, revised, ]2imo, 
38. 6d. cloth. 

3. A KEY to BOTTARELLI’S EXERCISES: with 
a few Extracts in Prose and Verse, with English 
Translations, for the Use of Beginners. By P. R. 
Rota. New Edition, l2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton ani Co. ; Whittaker 
and Co, ; aa Marshall, and Co.; Capes and Co. ; 
Dulau and Co.; C. H. Law ; and Aylott and Co. 


MAYNARD’S ENLARGED EDITION OP 
SAUL’S ARITHMETIC, 
New F ition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 
HE TUPOR’S and SCHOLAR’S AS- 
SISTANT ; being a complete Treatise of mF ilgar 
and Decimal Arithmetic ; consisting of a great variety 
and an extensive Collection of Original Questions ; 
with Notes at the Foot of the Page, to Exemplify and 
Illustrate the Rules. By Joseru Saunt. C arefully «we- 
vised and corrected by Samver Maynanp, Editor of 
** Keith’s Mathematical Works,” &c. 
Also, now ready, New Edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 
KEY to SAUL’S TUTOR and SCHOLAR'’S AS- 
SISTANT: containing Answers to all the Questions. 
By the late Josern Savi. Revised and adapte:| to the 
enlarged Edition of the Arithmetic by Samure, May- 
NARD, Editor of ‘* Saul’s Arithmetic,” &c. 
London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Co.; and Houlston and Stoneman, 


FRASER’S WALKINGAME’S ART’ r MME TIC 
AND KEY.—Modernized and Improved, 2s. cloth, 
\ TALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 
ANT ; being a Compendium of Arithmetic, and 
Containing the New Ta- 
bles of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Exam- 
ples for comparing the New Measures with the Old. 
To which is added, an Appendix on Repeating and 
Circulating Decimals, with their Application, By 














| Joun Fraser, Accountant, &c. 


Also, by the same, 

A KEY to WALKINGAME’S TUTORS AS- 
SISTANT, Modernized and Improved, containing So- 
lutions of all the Exercises, &c. 12mo. price 3s. cloth. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; Capes 
and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; C. H. Law; E, I’. 
Williams ; Hall and Co.; and Piper and Co. 
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])DINBU RGH REVIEW, CCX. 


is just published. 

CONTENTS: 
. Philip II. and his Times. 
Human Longevity. 
Convocation. 
Fergusson’s Architecture. 
Macaulay's History of England. 
Rights and Liabilities of Husband and Wife. 
Scottish Lawyers and English Critics. 
. French Society under the Directory. 
. Parliamentary Committees and Railway Legis- 

lation. 

10. India, Persia, and Afghanistan. 
London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: 
Busce ACK. 


E 





Cantauvrt une 


A. and C, 


Just published, in 8vo. price e Ms. cloth, 
TAPOLEON THE THIRD: 
his Life, Character, and Policy; 
from his Writings and Speeches, and 
Contemporary Opinions. By a British Officer. 
London: Loxemay, Browy, Green, LonomMans, 
and Ronerrs. 


with Extracts 


; 


Review of | 


References to | 


XENOPHUON’S AN ——_ BY THE REV. J. T. | 
VHITE. 
New Edition, in os mo. price Ts. 64. bound, 
TENOPHON’S E XP EDITION of 


CYRUS into UPPER ASIA; principally from 
the Text of Scunempen; with English Notes. By the 
Rev. Jonn T. Wuire, M.A. Junior Upper Master of 
Christ’s Hospital. 

London: Loneman, Browy, and Co. 


New Edition, in 12mo, price 
OYCE’ S SYSTEM of 
ARITHMETIC, applicable 

of Trade and Money Transaction 








3s bound, 
PRACTICAL 
to the Present State 
: illustrated by nu- 


merous Examples under each Rule. Corrected and 
improved by 8S. Maynxanp. 

‘, containing Solutions and Answers to all the 
Questions. New Edition, corrected by 8. MAYNARD. 
18mo. price 3s. bound, : 

London: Loyemay, Brows, Greey, Lonemans, 


and Rovers 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY, 


62. cloth, 


CHit ONOLOGIC 


A New Eiition, in 


ENTENTLE E: 


S 


being a complete System of Ancient and Me ore | 
Chronology, contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. 
Joun Siarer, Author of ‘ Lessons in Geography.” 


h emarged, 


Gu LONGMANS, 


New Edition, revised and u 
London: LoxomMan, Brown 
and Rx 


N, 
BEETS. 
EDITED BY REV. 


RAPIER’S VERSE BOOk, 
T. 


K,. ARNOLD 
A New Edition, - l2mo pe i 2s. 6¢.—KEY, 
riee «. 

AX INTR opuc TION to the COM- 
t POSITION of LATIN VERSE: containing 
Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Opinions, mentioned by the Ro- 
man Pocts, and to render familiar the principal Idioms 
of the Latin Language. By the late Curisrormer 
Rapier, B.A. New Edition, revised by the Rev, T. 
K. Arnotp, M.A. 

London: Lonemax, Browx, Green, Lonomans, 


and Rospenrts. 


APPROVED ELEMENT- 





NEW Se Or 
ARY SCITOOL = OOKS. 
By W ALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S8, M.R.C.P. 
Head Master of the Model School and Master of 
Method in the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea’ 
Geographical Works, 
EOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or the 
HOLY LAND, including Phenicia and Philis- 
tia. l2mo. with [fap of Palestine, price 1s, 6¢. 
M‘LEOD'S TRAVELS of ST. PAUL, in the press, 
GEOGRAPHY of the OLD TESTAMENT COUN- 
TRIES, in the press. 
SCHOOL-ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, 
in 15 full-coloured Maps, with Index. Royal 8vo. price 





ds. Illustrative Letterpress to ditto, 3s. The Serip- 
ture Atlas complete, price 7s. half-bound 
HAND-ATLAS ‘of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: 
comprising 29 full-coloured Maps. I8mo, 2s, 6d. 
sewed ; or 3s. half-bound. 
CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: 


«ae 






comprising 20 full-c oloured Mi aps . With Descrip- 
tions. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed ; or ound, 
SCHOOL puysic AL ATL AS of ‘GRE AT BRI- 
TAIN, in the press. 
Re ading- Pook 8. 
M‘LEOD’S My FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH 
me READING and WRITING. Ismo. price 6. 


My SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACIL me 
READING and SPELLING. i8mo. with Wood- 
cuts, price ls. 

READING-LESSONS, for the Use of Children’s 
Schools, On 30 Broadside Sheets, with Wood-cuts, 
price 3s 


Fr IRST READING-BOOK, for the Use of Families 
and Schools, 18mo. with Wood-cuts, price 3d. 

SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK: with 
Introductory Descriptions, Explanatory Notes, &ec. 
12mo. Is. 8d. 

Arithmetical Works. 

M‘LEOD’S MANUAL of ARITHMETIC: contain- 

ing a Graduated Series of 1750 Questions for Elemen- 


tary Instruction, 18mo, ls. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 2 Parts, ls. each. 
MULTIPLICATION, PE NCE, and other TABLES, 


2s. per Dozen, 
English Grammar. 

M‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR for Beginners. Ils8mo. ls.—-GRAMMATICAL 
DEFINITIONS. 1d. 

fi yiting. 

M‘LEOD’S GRADUATED SERIES 
COPY-BOOKS. New and improved Edition, 
ito. price 3d. each Copy- ‘Book. 

London: Loxomax, Brown, Gaeen, Lonemans, 

and Ronerts. 
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sad In 8vo, with 5 Plates, price Ms. 
ke TH’S LNTRODUCTION to PLANE | 
\ and SPITERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, and the | 
Stereographic Projection of the Sphere; including the | 
Theory ot Navigation. Corrected and improved by 8. | 
Maynarp, Editor of ** Crosby’s Walkinghame’s Arith- 
metic,” and various Mathematical School Books, 








London; Loxemax, Brown, and Co. 
New Edition, 12mo. A Plates, &e. price 6s, 6d.— 
2s. 6d. 
7 EITH’S TRE ATISE on the USE of 


K 





the GLOBES; or a Philosophical View of the 
Earth and Heavens. A New Edition, enlarged and 
greatly improved, by 
Aurrep 8S. Tayior, M.D. F.R.S Lecturer on | 
Chemistry, Xe. in Guy's Hospital ; 
R. A. Le Mesurier, B.A, Scholar of Corpus Christi | 
College, Oxford ; and 
J. Mippievox, Esq. Professor of Astronomy. 
London: Loxcmayx, Browy, Green, LonoMans, 


and Ronexrts. 
HORT’S PANTHEON AND CHRONOLOGY, 
A New Edition, in lsmo. with 17 Plates, price 
s. 6d. bound 
T= 


NEW PANTHEON; or an Intro- 





ductic m tothe M logy of the Ancients. By 
W. J. Hors om Edition, with the Oriental and 
Northern Myt! rology. 


mythologies in form 


** Superior to all other juvenile 
it gives 


and tendency, and decidedly in the pleasure 
a child.”—Quarterly Re 


ew 


Also, a New Edition, in 18mo. price 4s. bound, 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHRONO- 
LOGY and ANCIENT HISTORY: with Questions 
and Answers. 
London: Loxemayxy, Brows, and Co, 
HAMEL’S FRENCH GR - MMAR, ORIG IN AL 


EDITIC 
CORRECTED BY ‘i Yurpat DIN. 
New Editions, revised, in 12mo. price 4s, bound, 
AMEL’S NEW UNI\ ERSAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR: urate System of French 


being an ace 


I 


Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodical Plan. A New 
Edition, carefully corrected and greatly improved by 
by A. Turavprs, First French Master in King’s 
College School, London. 

Also, corrected by M. Thibandin, in 12mo. price 4s. 

EXERCISES ON HAMEL’S GRAMMAR.—KEY, 
price 3a. 

Lately published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 

HAMEL’s FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXER- 
CISES. A New Edition, in l vol. By N, Lampert. 
KEY, 4 

London: LonGMan and Co. and Warrraker and Co, 


The Fourth Edition, in | vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 
VIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S COPIOUS 
\ AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, 
founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr, 
Charles Ernest George 
Also, in square post Svo. price 10s, 6d. bound, 


Rev. J. 


An ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the 
C. Enpen, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 
London: Loxnemax, Brows, Green, Lonoemans, and 
Roserts; and Francs and Jonun Rivineroy. 


WILLIAM IL pape y GEOGE APHICAL 
In feap. 8vo. with six al Maps, price 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GEOGR AP HY, PHY- 
i sIc AL, , INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL, For 
o Use of Schools and Colleges. By Wittiam Hveurs, 
*R.G.S. 
The above ( Europe, price 
separately ¢ Asia, Africa, 
A MANUAL of BRITISH 
sical, geo ne Descriptive. 
Feap. 


3s. 6d. 

America, and Australia, 4s. 
GEOGRAPHY, Phy- 
With 4 coloured 


ML ATHEMATICAL GEOGRA- 
with 5 Plates. Feap. 8yo. price | 


vo. 2 
of 

‘Ne *w Edition ; 
Brows, and ¢ Co. 


London: Lonemax, 
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B y E. Ht GUES. 
A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d, bound ; 


KEY, ls. 

NOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GENE- 
G RAL GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edition, 
carefully corrected, enlarged, and improved ; with the | 
Physical Geography qf each of the great Continents 
and of the Globe incorporated ; a new Set of Maps and 
Diagrams, including a large coloured Physical Map of 
the World, and separate Maps of the World in Hemi- 
spheres, Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South Ame- } 
rica, and Australia, New Zealand, &c.; and a new Set | 
of Plates, comprising Views of Capital Cities, Cos- 
tumes of various Countries, Illustrations of the Sea- 
sons, Ke. Adapted throughout with the greatest care 
= the requirements of modern education. Edited by 

. Hvenes, F.R.G.S. Head Master of the Royal N aval 
L ower School, Greenwich Tospital. 

*,* Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Grammar of General Geography,” 
by E. Hours, is pl Pte on the List of School Books 
of the Educational Committee of the Privy Council. 

London : Brown, Green, Lonomass, and 
ROBERTS, 
\ ALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREE K AND 
LATIN a need 
IMPROVED IDIt INS. m 
TALPY’S ELE ME N TS. of LATIN 
GRAMMAR: with Short English Notes. New 
tT corrected and improved. . 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
AL P y's i ATIN DELECTUS, * ‘thoroughly revised 
hy em Rev. J. T. Wasrm, M.A....ceeess 2Qmo, Bs. 6d, ; 
, KEY, 3s. 6d. 

VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly revised 

by the Rev. J. T. Waurrr, M.A, 12mo, 48. ; 






LONGMAN, 





Valpy’s Greek Grammar, price 6s. 6d. The List of 
New and Improved Editions of Mr. Valpy’s Series of 
Classical School-Books (published by assignment by 
Messrs. Longman and Co.) will be found in Messrs, 
Longman and Co,’s School Catalogue for 1857,—which 
may now be had 

London : Loxomay, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 
Roserts, 





| lege, Sandhurst. 


New — er in 8vo. price 16s. bound, 
)LEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and AL- 
y GEBRA, 3 the Use of the Royal Military Col- 
By W. Scorr, M.A. late Examiner in 


| Mathematics of Candidates for Commissions in H.M. 
| Service, 


By the same Author, 
12imo. price 4s, 
ARITHMETIC, for the Use of Schools : with Tables 
~4 the Reduction of Compound Numbers to Decimals, 


MENSURA- 
8vo. 


“OL ANE TRIGONOMETRY and 
TION, for the Use of the Royal Military College, 
price 9s. 6d. 

London: Loxyomanx, Brows, and Co. 


New Edition, enlarged and improved, in 12mo. 
price 2s. 6d 
DAMS’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORD- 
EXPOSITOR; or Names and Terms occurring 
in the Science of Geog: aphy Etymologically and other- 
wise explained. With Appendice s on Physical Geo- 
graphy, and the Pronuneiation of the most difficult 
Geogr aphical Names and ‘Terms. 
This little book gives the meaning of geogray hical 
terms and names of places. It is designed for 
ners in geography who are not yet able to trace the 
meaning of the words from the learned or primitive 
languages from which they are derived. In teaching 
children geograpliy, nothing can be more useful than 
to make them thoroughly acquainted with the terms 
used in the science, without adue knowledge of which 
they never can properly understand the subject. -We 
have found this book particularly useful in this re- 
spect. Educational Times. 
London: Loxemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and 
Ropers. 





CARPENTER'S SPELLING, EDITED BY 
M‘LEOD., 


Lately published, in L2ino. price Ls. 6d. 
YARPENTER’S SPELLING ASSIST- 


/ ANT, in which the Division of the Words into 
Syllables corresponds with the Pronunciation: with 
new and more correct Definitions of many of the 


Words, and many other Additions and Improvements, 
Edited by Waren M‘Luon, F.R.G.8, M.R.C.P, Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

The ORIGINAL EDITION 
SPELLING, wherein the Words are arranged accord- 
ing to their Principles of Accentuation, with the Au- 
thor’s latest Corrections and Improvements, in 12mo, 
price ls. 6d. may also be had, 

London: Loxneman and Co. ; 


CARPENTER'S 


of 


and Warrraxer and Co, 






E TON sc HOOL ELEME 
BOOKS, 
\ New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. bound, 
| De FRENCH GRAMMAR: Intro- 
4 ductiona la L angue Usuelle et aux Klemens de 
la Grammaire Frangaise. By J. C. Tarver, French 
Master, Eton College 
By the same Author, 
CONVERSATIONAL 
— and viva-voce 
.* 3a. 
et en VERS; Suivi de la Phra- 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


3s. Gd. 


eTARY FRENCH 








FRENCH 
Practice. 


FAMILIAR and 
EXERCISES, for 
l2mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY 
CHOIX en PROSE 
scologie « spliqu e et comparée. 
( Part I. CHOIX en P ROSE, 
Part Il. CILOTX en VET 3 
Part IIT, PIERASEO! OGIE, 
London: Lonoman, Brown, and Ce o. 





Separately 


NEW and IMP ROVED EDI’ r IONS of APP ROVED 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


By T. Tare, F.R.A.S. late of Kneller T raining College, 
LGEBRA made EASY, chiefly intended 
for the Use of Schools. By Tuomas Tarr, F.R.A.S 

late of Kneller Training College -12mo., price 2s" 

Also, by T. Tarr, F.R.A.S. N 
The PHILOSOPHY of EDUCATION; 


w Editions, 


or Principles 


and Practice of Teaching. Second Edition, feap, 
8vo. [Nearly ready , 
EXERCISES on MECHANICS, &c. 12mo. 2s.—KEY, 
3s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM, 12mo. price 
3s. 6d. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


On the STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 8vo. price 
5s. 6d, 

FIRST PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC, lm. 
ls. 6 


Sve. price ls, 


Arithmetics, 


s. 6d. 
SYSTEM of MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
NEW COINAGE in relation to School 


i2mo. 9d, 
LEVELLING, &e. 


ae — TRY, MENSURATION, 


r List THREE BOOKS of EUCLID, l2mo. ls. 6d. ; 


Smo. Ls. 


bir r E -RENTIAL CALCULUS, 


and INTEGRAL 


6d. 
MATHEMATICS for WORKING MEN, Part 


8vo. ls. ; : 

DRAWING for LITTLE BOYS and GIRLS, price 
ls. 6d. 

DRAWING for SCHOOLS, post 4to. price 5s. 6d. 

The LITTLE PHILOSOPHER; or the Science of 
Familiar Things. Vol. I. 3s. 6d.; or in 3 Parts, ls, 
each. 

COURSE of NATURAL EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 2 vols. ls. each, 
as follows : 


MECHANICS and 


and 
7s.; or in 7 Parts, 
18mo, 


the STEAM-ENGINE, 


rice ls. : 
ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES, 18mo. 
price ls. 
LIGHT and HEAT, 18mo. price 
HYDROSTATICS, yDRsULics, PNEUMATICS, 


1810. price ls. 


ls. 
ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS, 
i8mo, 


MAGNETISM, ELECTRO DYNAMICS, &c. 
ls. 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, 18mo. ls.; 12mo, 
ls, 6d. 


London: Loxeman, Brown, Greex, Loxomans, 
and Roserts. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS BY REV. 
C. MERIVALE, B.D. 
The Second Edition, in 12mo. price 7s. 6¢d. cloth, 

HE FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: 

A Short History of the Last Century of the Com- 

monwealth. By the Rev. C. Mertvare, B.D. late Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 

In 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 28s.; Vol, III. 14s.; 

V. and V 


. IV. . 32s. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, 
from the First Triumvirate to the Reign of Claudius, 


ap. 54. 
LIFE and LETTERS of CICERO, from the German 
of ABEKEN. i 


* London : Lonomay, Brown, Green, Lonomans, 
and Roperts. 





CROSBY’S WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC 
AND KEY, IMPROVED BY MAYNARD. 
In 12mo. the Anrrumerré, 2s.; the Key, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ROSBY’S WALKINGAME’S. TU- 

‘ TOR’S ASSISTANT; a ium of 
Arithmetic, and a complete Question+Book. Contain- 
ing Arithmetic in Whole Numbers; Vulgar and Deci- 
mal Fractions; Practice, —— and Compound Inte- 
rest, . Position, and Arithmetical and Geo- 
metrical sion ; Extraction of the Square, Cube, 
er any Root whatever; Duodecimals, supplemental to 
Multiplication and Division: with a Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Arithmetical Questions. New Edition, cor- 
rected, 5 improved ; with the Key altered 
ably.to the New Edition. By Samvet May- 


warp, Editor of Keith’s and Bonnycastle’s Mathemati- | 


cal Works. 
London: Lonema™, Brown, Greex, Lonomans, 
and Rovperrs. 





BRADLEY’S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN 
CLASSIC AUTHORS, IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

ORNELIUS POS, with English 
Notes and Questions. the Rev. C. Brapiey, 

New Edition, correc and —- by the 

Ex and Grammatical Notes, by 

the Rev. Joun T. Warrr, M.A. Junior Upper Master 
of Christ’s Hospital. 


By the same Editor, New Editions, 
BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
Ss eveees, enlarged, and improved. 12mo. price 
“BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS from PHZDRUS, 
—_ English Notes, &c. corrected and e . mo, 
price 


2s. 6d. 
BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, with 
ish Notes, &c. revised and improved. 12mo. price 


4s. 6d. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, LoncMans, 
and Roserrs. 
14s, cloth, 


New Edition, in 8vo. 
UMPT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. Trans- 
lated from the Last Edition of the Original, and 





for the Use of Students, by Dr. L. 

F.R.8.E. Rector of the High School of Edin- 

. With numerous and Corrections by 

the Author and . The Fourth Edition, tho- 

roughly revised, with a | Index. 

“A new translation oe fae & 

aN Be Apdead, }~ pe 

every 8 it, but ev: scholar.” 
—Atheneum bind 


Also; a New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s, cloth, 
ZUMPT’S SCHOOL-GRAMMAR of the LATIN 

LANGUAGE, Translated and adapted for English 
hools, with the Author’s sanction and codperation, 

by Dr. L. Scumirz. 

London : Lonomanx, Brown, and Co. 


The Sixteenth Edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. 


SATIONS on CHEMISTRY : 





author has attempted 
discoveries which have 
recently been made in chemistry; and wishing that 
her pupils should obtain some knowledge of the pro- 
= which has taken place in agriculture, resulting 
rom its comeaien with oe agen she has found it 
necessary a conversation upon this subject.”— 
Srom Preface. 
By the same Author, New Editions of 

- CONVERSATIONS on LAND and WATER, Map, 


8s, 6d.; on VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, Plates, 
9.; on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Plates, 10s, 6d.: 
on POL 


ITICAL ECONOMY, 7s. 6d. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 





YONGE’S NEW LATIN GRADUS AD 
PARNASSUM, 


Ogee expressly for the Use of Eton, Westminster, 
chester, Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rugb 
Schools ; King’s College, London; and Marlborough 
A New Ed ition, in post 8vo. price 9s. bound ; or with 
the Appendix of Latin Epithets, price 12s. bound, 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
containing every word used by the Poets of good 
Authority. By C. D. Yoox, B.A. Author of “ An 
English-Greek Lexicon,” &c. Fourth Edition, tho- 
roughly .evised; and comprising a New Appendix 
Dictionary of Latin Epithets classified according to 
their Eng pieoning. 
Yénge’s New Latin Gradus, price 9s. 
Separately ag <a of Latin Epithets, 
price 3s. 6d, 

This is the only Gradus used at any of the Public 
Schools and Co! above mentioned. It contains 100 
pages and about words more than the old Gradus 
ad Parnassum. All the words are classified according 
to their age; their different meanings are distin- 
guished, and the authorities cited; and the phrases 
are selected solely from the Roman Poets of the Au- 


gustan age,—to whose writings this Gradus forms a 
sufficient Lexicon. 


Edited by Rev. C. Mertvarx, B.D. I2mo. 


NEW WORKS. 


1, 


| Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF 
THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS. Third Edition, 
17 Etchings, 180 Wood-cuts, 2 vols. square crown 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA. 
Second Edition, revised and improved ; Etchings and 
Wood-cuts. (Nearly ready. 


2. 
| Prof. the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 


STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. Third Edition, with large Additions. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Sir J. STEPHEN’S ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL BIOGRAPHY. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


3. 

Colonel MuURE’S CRITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
of ANCIENT GREECE, Vols. I. to III. 8vo. 36s.; 
Vol. IV. lis. 


Vol. V. containing THUCYDIDES, XENOPHON, 
and the remaining Historians of the Attic Period, is 
IN THE PRESS, 


4. 
| Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
| — ESSAYS, Eighth Edition. 3 vols. 


An Edition of Mr. 
| Volumes for the Pocket. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS in 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. 21s. 


5. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S ORITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, complete in 1 vol. with Por- 
trait. Square crown 8vo, 2ls.; calf by Hayday, 30s. 


The PEOPLE’S EDITION of Mr. MACAULAY’S 
Y8. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 8s. 


6. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 
SECOND. Vols. III. and IV, 8vo. 36s. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Twelfth Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 32s. 


7. 
ENGLAND’S GREATNESS, its 


RISE and PROGRESS. By Joun Wapkr, Author of 
the ‘‘ Cabinet Lawyer.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


8. 
PRE-RAFFAELLITISM. By the 


Rev. E. Youno, M.A. Author of “ Art, its Constitu- 
tion and Capacities.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Rev. W. CALVERTS WIFE'S 
MANUAL. Illustrated in the style of “‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer-Book.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

ly for a 


“ This elegant volume is admirably adapted 
will, no doubt, in that character 


am, hay a f popularity.  Teis all th 
ne, ol a run 0 ity. tis all that 
bee —Jo nm Bull. 


a book of this kind ought to 


10. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 


LITERARY TREASURY ; or Portable Encyclope- 
dia, Thoroughly revised Edition, Feap. 8vo. 10s, 


11. 
ADULTERATIONS DETECTED; 


or Plain Instructions for the Discovery of Frauds in 
Food and Medicine. By A. H. Hassatt, M.D. 225 
Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo, 17s. 6d. 


12, 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL DICTIONARY. New Edition. Maps. 2 vols. 
vo, 63s, 


13. 
The OFFICE and WORK of UNI- 


VERSITIES. By Joux Henry Newman, D.D. of the 
Oratory. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


14, 
AMY HERBERT. By a Lady. 


Edited by the Rev. W. Sewett, B.D. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

By the same Author, New Editions. 
IVORS, just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


Cleeve Hall, 2 vols. price } The Earl’s Daughter, 2 
9s. 


12s. vols. 9s. 

Katharine Ashton, 2 vols. | Margaret Percival, 2 vols. 
12s. 12s, 

Readings for Lent, 5s. 

Readings for Confirma- 
tion, 4s. 

Summer Tour, 5s. 

History of Greece, 3s. 64. 


Experience of Life, 7s. 6d. 
Gertrude, price 6s. 
a a Parsonage, 3 vols. 


lés. 
History of Rome, 2s. 6d. 








; Lonemay, Brown, Greex, Lonomans, 
and Rosgrts, : 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, 


BLACK’S MANUALS OF ENGLISH WORDs pg. 
RIVED FROM THE LATIN AND GREEK, 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. a New Edition of 

HE STUDENT’S MANUAL: being an 
Etymological and Explanatory Vocabulary of 

ords derived from the Greek. By R. H, Brack, 


Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, price 5s, 6¢, 
BLACK’S SEQUEL to the STUDENT’S MANUAL, 
or Dictionary of Words derived from the Latin: with 
amusing Illustrations. 
ndon: Lonemax, Brows, and Co, 





MR. G. F. GRAHAM’S WORKS FOR SCHOOLs, 
A New Edition, in fep, 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
NGLISH; or the Art of Composition 
‘4 explained in a Series of Instructions and Ex. 
amples. By G, F. Grama. 
By the same Author, in fep. 8vo. price 7s. 
STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: 4 
Reading-Book for the Upper Classes in Schoe!s and 
Home Tuition. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. 
8vo. 7s. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 


Fep, 





ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By the Rey, J. W. Cotexso, D.D. Bishop of Natal, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped, 


RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By 
the Rev. J. W. CoLexso, D.D. Bishop of Natal, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
12mo, 4s. 64.—KEY, by 8. Maynarp, price 6s. 
Also, by Bishop CocEnso, 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHME- 
TIC. 18mo. ls. 9d.; or with ANSWERS, 2s. 3d.; or 
in 5 Parts, separately, as follows :— 
1. Text-book, 6d. 
. Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic, 44 
. Examples, Part II. Compound Arithm ic, 4¢, 
. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, &e.4¢, 
. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of the 
more difficult Questions, ls. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


8. 6d, 
_ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 12mo. Part I. 4s. 6¢.; 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 12mo. Part II. 6s. ; 
CEY, 5s. 
a OF ALGEBRA, 18mo. ls. 6d.; KEY, 


2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID AND PROBLEMS, 4s. 6¢.; with KEY, 
6s. 


. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; with- 


Oe oD 


One volume, 8vo, 
12 


out KEY, ls. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d. ; KEY, 3¢. 64. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part II. 2s. 6d.; KEY, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 





RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND 
LEXICON. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo. price One Gui 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the 

v. J. ¥. Rappwie, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
New Edition. 


The Latin-English Dictionary, price 15s. 
Separately { The English-Latin Dictionary, price 7s. 
Also, in 1 vol. square 12mo. price 12s, bound, 
RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENG- 


The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 
Separately { The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 
heaper Edition, in 4to. price 3ls, 6d, 


cloth, 

PIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN- 

, founded on the German-Latin 
. W. Freund. Second Edition. 

ew royal 32mo. price 4s. bound, 

RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. 
London: Loyomanx, Brown, and Co, 








BUTLER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLASES. 


New and thoroughly Revised Editions, Enlarged and 
Corrected to the Present Time, and Edited by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. Twomas Burier, Rector of 


Langar. 
ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY : an entirely New Edition, Corrected 
to the Present Time. Post 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: anentirely 
New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. Post 


8vo. price 4s. cloth. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


The ANCIENT 
in | vol. price 7s, 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
enlarged to 28 full-coloured Maps: with a complete 
Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 

GRAPHY : comprising 12 full-coloured Maps, selected 

from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half- 

bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY : 

enlarged to 24 full-coloured Maps; with a complete 

Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 

GRAPHY : comprising 10 full-coloured Maps, selected 

from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half- 

bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 

and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: enlarged to 52 full- 

coloured Maps; with Indexes. Royal 4to. price 24s. 

half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, or 

MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancientand Modern, Oblong 

4to. 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d. together. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, Grex, Lonomans, 
and Ropegrrs. 


and 








London : Printed by Josern Cravron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Crar- 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
Josrrn Crarroy, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 





Lonemans, and Roserts, 
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BOOKS. 


EDITED BY SPEDDING, 
AND HEATH.* 
Ir has long been generally known that a new edition of Lord 
Bacon’s writings was in course of preparation under the joint 
editorship of Mr. James Spedding, Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis, and 
Mr. Douglas Denon Heath, all three men of distinguished talents 
and eminent attainments in their respective lines of study, and 
members of the noble college at Cambridge at which Bacon re- 
ceived his university education. The original intention of the 
undertaking was that Mr. Ellis should edit the Philosophical 
works, Mr. Heath the Professional, and Mr. Spedding the Ocea- 
sional and Literary. This arrangement, however, was partially 
defeated by a severe iJIness which attacked Mr. Ellis when his 

ortion of the work was yet incomplete, and which has ever since 
eft him in a condition which has rendered any bodily exertion 
impossible. Mr. Spedding has accordingly undertaken to edit 
Mr. Ellis’s papers, preserving all Mr. Ellis’s work exactly as he 
left it, with the single exception of correcting manifest lapses of 
the pen and mistakes of reference, and to supply those prefaces 
and notes which Mr. Ellis had not furnished at the sub of his 
illness. It must be a matter of deep regret—apart from the wide 
sympathy excited by the premature close of so brilliant a career as 
that of Mr, Ellis promised to be, and by the painful sufferings 
which he has endured with such marvellous strength of character 
and vigour of intellect—that Mr. Ellis’s labours should have been 
suspended before they had reached the last finish and completeness 
to which he would have carried them. But in Mr. Spedding he has 
found a coadjutor who, though not his equal in knowledge of the 
history of science and in capacity for dealing with purely scien- 
tifie questions, has made Bacon’s writings and life the special 
object of the devotion of many years, and in patient investigation, 
generous zeal, and wise appreciation of facts, can be matched by 
few and surpassed by none of his contemporaries: and while we 
should eagerly wish to have all that Mr. Ellis would have thought 
necessary or useful for the explanation and illustration of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophical works, we find in the additional matter 
contributed by Mr. Spedding important modifications of some of 
Mr. Ellis’s views, and are inclined to think that a truer estimate 
of the Baconian philosophy is gained by comparing the two state- 
ments than would have resulted from either taken alone. 

The present volume contains the ** Novum Organum,” the 
* Parasceve ad Historiam Naturalem et Experimentalem,” and 
the “De Augmentis Scientiarum,” with various introductory 
matter of Bacon’s own to each of these divisions of the projected 
“Instauratio Magna.” Mr, Spedding has arranged them im the 
order in which we have mentioned them, rather than in the order 
which they would have occupied in the completed work, on the 
ground that, as we have them, they cannot be made to fit their 
places in the ideal scheme, and really represent, if arranged 
in the order of their production, the historical development of 
Bacon’s mind. Under such circumstances, no one, we ima- 
gine, will seriously dispute the wisdom of Mr. Spedding’s de- 
cision, Besides these works of Bacon, in the original La- 
tin, of which translations will follow in subsequent volumes, 
the volume contains the English version of Rawley’s Life 
of Bacon, a general preface to the philosophical works by Mr. 
Ellis, a preface to the Novum Organum with an analysis of the 
first book, carried nearly to the end by Mr. Ellis and completed by 
Mr. Spedding, prefaces to the Parasceve and the De Augmentis 
by Mr. Spedding, with a running commentary of illustrative 
notes to the text by Mr. Ellis, and here and there additional notes 
by Mr. Spedding. Of course the amplest assistance towards 
understanding the Novum Organum and the other works in Latin 
will be furnished by the promised translation ; but the illustrative 
notes are remarkably full of matter concisely and clearly ex- 
pressed, and display exactly that familiarity with the whole range 
of physical science, both its history and its existing condition, 
which was to be anticipated from Mr, Ellis’s reputation. He must, 
moreover, have gone over an immense field of miscellaneous read- 
ing in search of the quotations, and allusions to ancient authors, in 
which Bacon abounds, and which are rendered difficult of verifi- 
cation by his habit of altering the form of words as often as he 
retained it. The volume is adorned by the most characteristic 
portrait of Bacon that we have ever seen, engraved from an old 
print by Simon Pass, in Mr. Spedding’s possession, Every one 
will notice the extreme sensibility of the mouth, and the sculptural 
reality of feature, seldom attained by portrait-engravings in books, 
and often enough neglected in portrait-engravings of far higher 

* The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and 
Lerd High Chancellor of England, Collected and edited by James Spedding, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Douglas Denon Heath, Barrister-at-law, late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, Volume 1, Published by Longman and Co, 
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pretensions. We have only to add to these bibliographical remarks, 
that Mr, Spedding promises for the last volume of the edition, such 
an arrangement of Bacon’s letters and occasional papers, with inter- 
spersed commentary, as will in his opinion not only present Bacon’s 
story in a new and far truer light than it has been before presented 
in, but will convey the truth about Bacon more effectively than a 
regular continuous biography, which, however, he may contribute 
if the case seems finally to demand one. Those who know, as 
many do, how profoundly Mr. Spedding has investigated the his- 
tory of Bacon’s time, and how entirely that investigation has led 
him to reverse the popular estimate of Bacon’s character as a man 
and a statesman, will look forward to this exposition with more 
interest than to any other portion of the new edition. Mean- 
while, in two notes to the short memoir by Rawley, he states with 
judicial fairness the general reasons which must determine our 
estimate of Bacon’s conduct in the two notorious charges against 
him, his proceedings towards Lord Essex, and his corruption as 
Chancellor,—in both cases leaving the reader to form his own de- 
cision, but intimating not obscurely, that he finds no necessity for 
adding his suffrage to the verdict at present popular, 

The most important original contribution to this volume is the 





general preface to the philosophical works. Had Mr. Ellis been 
| able himself to revise it onl carry it through the press, we are 
| persuaded that he would have seen reason to expand it, and so re- 
| move the only objection to its style ; which is eminently clear so 
far as the writer's expression of his own meaning is in question, 
but, from the extreme conciseness with which important philo- 
sophical doctrines are alluded to, the essay becomes to persons not 
so familiar as Mr. Ellis with those doctrines and the history of 
philosophical development less easy of apprehension than it need 
have been made. We can scarcely render our notice of the vo- 
lume more generally useful than by attempting to hint the leading 
results of the new examination of the position occupied by 
Lord Bacon in the history of science, and of the peculiar merits 
and defects of his system. 

It may seem strange that there should be room for differences of 
opinion on such a question as the nature of a scientific method, 
where that method is recorded in a printed book, and has been 
before the world for nearly two centuries and a half. Of course 
men will estimate the method differently according to their 
knowledge of the previous condition of the sciences and of the 
results that have been or may be obtained from its application ; 
but on the method itself there ought, one would think, to be per- 
fect unanimity. It is a curious instance of the inveterate pro- 
pensity of even accomplished men to dogmatize, to pronounce 
opinions without going through the labour of investigating the 
facts on which opinions ought to be based, that Mr, Ellis is 
obliged to commence his essay by saying—‘ Our knowledge of 
Bacon’s method is much less complete than it is commonly sup- 
posed to be”; and he adds, after showing how incomplete the 
| means for studying that method are—‘ It seems not improbable 
| that some parts of Bacon’s system were never perfectly developed 
| even in his own mind, However this may be, it is certain that 
an attempt to determine what his method, taken as a whole, was 
or would have been, must necessarily involve a conjectural or 
hypothetical element; and it is, I think, chiefly because this cir- 
cumstance has not been sufficiently recognized, that the idea of 
Bacon’s philosophy has, generally speaking, been but imperfectly 
apprehended.” He next quotes from the 21st Aphorism of the 
Novum Organum a kind of table of contents of the whole work as 
projected, which gives nine subjects for treatment, beginning with 
‘Prerogative Instances.” Of these, says Mr. Ellis, “the first is 
the only one with which we are at all accurately acquainted.” In 
other words, Mr. Ellis, himself one of the most accurate of men, 
charges generally upon the writers who have professed to give an 
account of Bacon’s method, that they have dealt with a fragment 
as if it were a complete structure. What an immensity of trouble 
and waste would scrupulous honesty in literature as well as in 
practical life save! I f we could always feel confident that a work 
once professed to have been done had been done, and could build 
upon it as upon a sure foundation, how much more rapidly would 
science and general culture advance, instead of being compelled, 
as it is now, constantly to retrace its steps and reéxamuine its 
fundamental assumptions and apparently best-established observa- 
tions! 

The popular opinion about Bacon is, that in some way or other 
he first taught men the importance of observing nature, and how 
to observe, and that the results of modern science are due to the 
fact that subsequent inquirers have followed his rules, This 
feeling is accompanied more or less with the belief, that before 
his time natural philosophy was neglected for logical and meta- 
physical speculations, and that the human race generally, from 
Adam to Bacon, was in a state of darkness, which suddenly broke 
up when Bacon rose as the sun upon a new-created world, Mr. 
Macaulay has dressed up a portion of this popular opinion in the 
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most famous of his Edinburgh Review Essays, and has stamped 
it with the authority of an accomplished scholar while investing 
it with the attractiveness of brilliant antithesis, lively illustration, 
and perfect simplicity. According to him, Bacon’s method was 
nothing, neither useful nor new. All that he did was, by force 
of common sense, to see that metaphysics and theology, and the 
rest of the subjects which had mainly occupied men’s speculative 
faculties hitherto, were fruitless, and to exhort them with incom- 
parable force and eloquence to turn to pursuits which would in- 
crease their comforts by giving them command over nature. Any 
peculiarity in the method of investigation recommended by Bacon 
naturally and necessarily resulted from the objects to which the 
investigation was directed, and had been all along the method 
used so far as men had the discovery of physical truths in view, 
and so far as their speculations were turned to practical use. 
Baconian induction, in short, was common sense, the method pur- 
sued instinetively by every sane man when he was not conscious 
of speculating at all; and so far as Bacon elaborated it .into 
a set of rules, those rules were useless, because natural sa- 
gacity was the real instrument of discovery, and once set upon 
the importance of physical knowledge, the natural sagacity of 
man would do the rest without any rule. Supposing this view 
were true, it labours under the misfortune of stripping Bacon of 
most of his honour ; for, unquestionably as the rate of increase of 
physical knowledge has advanced within the last three centuries, 
it was not Bacon who began the movement, it was not Bacon 
who gave it its greatest impulse. If Bacon is not to be honoured 
as the legislator of modern science, as the man who analyzed 
its processes and laid down safeguards against error, it is 
impossible to award him the first, or indeed a very high 
place, on any other ground. Nor can he in any but the most 
vague sense be accounted the person to whom is owing the di- 
rection given to modern scientific inquiry, as distinguished from 
ancient. Apart, too, from the ludicrous exaggeration implied in 
Mr. Macaulay’s contemptuous estimate of Pre-Baconian specula- 
tion, the vulgar tendency to suppose a great gulph fixed between 
modern and medieval and ancient science, on our side of which 
lies all light and truth, while on the other all is darkness, folly, 
and confusion,—a tendency that Mr. Macaulay carries into poli- 
tical and social history, as though freedom and civilization had 
begun with the wra of the Long Parliament, and had culminated 
in the Revolution of 1688,—this view has not even the merit of 
being self-consistent, and all its simplicity is due to its gross 
superficiality. For if Baconian induction be really nothing but 
the practical sagacity which guides men in the discovery and use 
of the powers of nature,—if Bacon be but a ‘ shoemaker” on a 
somewhat grander scale,—how ean Mr. Macaulay look with con- 
tempt upon the men who elaborated the arts of antiquity and the 
middle ages, to whom are due the greatest practical discoveries 
and the grandest applications of them, and raise Bacon and his 
school to the skies for what at best is only an extension 
of the same discoveries, a more rapid advance in the lines first 
traced by the very men whom Macaulay scouts? Or does this 
brilliant rhetorician suppose that it is easier to take the first 
steps in science and art than the last?’ Or, finally, did he 
forget for the moment that our geometry we owe in its perfect 
form to the ancients ; that they knew astronomy cnough to predict 
eclipses, mechanies enough to build the Pyramids, the Greek 
temples, and the arch; that in the age of the Antonines the com- 
forts of life were almost as richly distributed as they are now, 
and certainly more than they were in the age of Elizabeth; that 
we cannot build even now structures as solid as the cathedrals and 
castles of the middle ages; that the middle age invented inter 
alia the compass, gunpowder, and the printing-press? Surely, if 
Baconian induction be nothing more than Mr. Macaulay supposes, 
his admiration and contempt are strangely misplaced. But Mae- 
aulay has made this assertion in the teeth of what Dr. Whewell 
truly ealls Bacon’s “ own earnest and incessant declarations to the 
contrary.” ‘There are two ways, says Bacon; hee ria in usu 
est, altera vera sed intentata.’ A long list of such passages is 
, oe by Dr. Whewell, which convicts Macaulay of reckless in- 

ifference to fact in his statement. Indeed, we may say, that so 
far as Macaulay’s view differs from the merely popular and vague 
estimate, it differs in being in every instance less true, both as 
regards the object of Bacon’s reform and the method of it, and 
furnishes one of the most discreditable cases on record of rhetorical 
talent employed to obseure truth and promulgate a low utili- 
tarianism as the loftiest object of human endeavour. 

Sir John Herschel, on totally different grounds from Macaulay, 
entertains no very different estimate of the value in scientific in- 
vestigation of Bacon’s inductive rules. So far from thinking 
that they are precisely the rules that would be followed by men 
instinctively, and are useless because superfluous, he holds, that 
to appreciate and carry into practice the rules, implies already the 
possession of those very scientific conceptions of which the induc- 
tive inquirer is in search; that, in fact, no one but a man 
who does not need to be taught them can understand or apply 
them. { 
who dwells upon the deficiency of Bacon’s method in failing to 





And this view is illustrated largely by Dr. Whewell; | 


give rules for the attainment of those exact scientifie conceptions | 


the gradual development of which forms the subject of that noble 
work the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, in which he has 
aspired not unworthily to discharge for his own time the office 
Bacon performed for his. 
strongly of opinion that no adequate rules can be given for this 
purpose; and his charge against Bacon consequently reduces it- 


Dr. Whewell, however, seems to be | 


self to the statement that he undervalued inventive genius, and 
attributed too much influence to a set of merely mechanical aids 
to invention and natural sagacity. Herschel and Whewell both 
coneur, in oppositien to Mr. Macaulay, in resting Bacon’s princi- 
pal claim to our admiration and gratitude on his keen perception, 
his broad and spirit-stirring, almost enthusiastic announcement, 
of the paramount importance of methodized in contradistinction 
to popular induction, as the alpha and omega of science, as the 
eventual key to every discovery and every application. 

On the an hand, another class of writers, of whom Mr. John 
Mill may be cited as the chief, dwell emphatically on Bacon’s 
rejection of deductive reasoning even for the establishment of 
‘middle principles,” as the central defect of his system. In this 
censure Mr. Ellis fully coincides; alleging, however, in excuse 
for Bacon, that ‘‘in the middle ages and at the reform of 
philosophy the value of the syllogistic method was unduly 
exalted”; and that Bacon’s “ error could never have exerted any 
practical influence on the progress of science, while the truth with 
which it was associated was a truth of which his contemporaries 
required at least to be reminded.” He agrees, too, with Dr. 
Whewell, in noting as another main defect of Bacon’s system, 
that it does not attempt to provide for the formation of seientitic 
conceptions ; and with Sir Jvun jicrschel, in not thinking the 
inductive rules of any great practical utility, and apparently for 
much the same reason. In discussing the former of these two 
points, he shows that when Bacon first set out on his course, his 
notion of nature was ludicrously limited, and that he imagined a 
few years would suflice for a complete observation and record of 
all natural phenomena necessary for the formation of scientific 
theory. This mistake, indeed, Mr. Ellis evidently considers as 
the root of all the deticiencies of Bacon’s method; and it does 
give a coherence to and a rational explanation of difficulties quite 
inexplicable otherwise. To a growing consciousness of this mis- 
take Mr. Ellis traces the interruption of the regular progress of 
the Instauratio Magna; thinking that Bacon—after he had pro- 


| ceeded a certain distance on the assumption that our ordinary 


conceptions were sufticiently correct to enable us to analyze phe- 
nomena and discover their causes—found that the most difficult 
and essential part of his reform lay first in these conceptions. 
And it is here that Mr. Ellis supposes that Bacon never even in 
his own mind developed his scheme, though he eame to the con- 
clusion that ‘all commonly-received general scientifie conceptions 
were utterly worthless.” ‘* A complete change,” says Mr, Ellis, 
as giving Bacon’s feeling, ‘is required ; yet of the way in which 
induction is to be employed in order to produce the change, he 
has said nothing.” ‘This appears to us the most important con- 
tribution to a clearer understanding of Bacon’s method, as it 
revealed itself to him with the growth of his experience, that Mr. 
Ellis has furnished. We do not pretend even to condense it, 
but simply to indicate its general nature. 

With respect to the utility of Bacon’s rules, Mr. Ellis, as we 
said, agrees with Sir John Hershel. It will startle most of our 
readers to find a gentleman of Mr. Ellis’s scientific attainments, 
and perfeet competence to speak upon the subject, using such lan- 
guage as this—‘‘ This omission is doubtless connected with the 
kind of realism which runs through Bacon’s system, and which 
renders it practically useless. For that his method is impracti- 
cable, cannot, I think, be denied, if we reflect not only that it 
never has produced any result, but also that the process by which 
scientific truths have been established cannot be so presented as 
even to appear to be in accordance with it.” The eoneeptual ele- 
ment which Sir John thinks necessary to scientific discovery, and 
which he does not think can be provided for by rules,—of which, 
too, Mr. Ellis says that it is the one with respect to which it is 
most diftieult to lay down general rules,—was overlooked by Bacon 
at first, and never elaborated into a system corresponding to the 
other branch of induction, when he finally was driven to acknow- 
ledge its importance. Or, more in detail, Bacon began by sup- 
posing that all phenomena were resolvable into objective realities 
corresponding to our common qualitative adjectives more or less 
exactly, and that these ultimate ‘‘ nature,” as he called them, were 
very limited in number; and the object of science was, in his opinion, 
to discover the “‘ forms” of these “natures,” or, as we should say, the 
causes of these simple appearances, the modifications of the primary 
qualities of matter to which its secondary qualities are due; as, 
for instanee, in the ease of heat, to resolve the various phe- 
nomena displayed by hot bodies into motions of the constituent 
atoms of those bodies. Finding himself stopped by the imper- 
fections of his scientific conceptions, Bacon then appears to have 
betaken himself to the construction of the natural history, as a 
preparation indispensable for the elaboration of truer conceptions 
than those at that time possessed. 

Mr. Ellis’s views of the Baconian philosophy are summarily the 
following. It was inductive, and distingwshed from common in- 
duction as explained by Aristotle, in three points, justifying 
Bacon in claiming for it entire novelty and vast importance. 
The first was, that while ordinary induction proceeds ‘per enu- 
merationem simplicem, et preeario concludit et periculo exponi- 
tur ab instantia contradictoria,” the new method ‘“ naturam 
separare debet, per rejectiones et exclusiones debitas ; et deinde 


| post negationes tot quot sufficiunt super aflirmativus coneludere.” 


‘The second, as the result of this procedure, was that it 
promised absolute certainty. A third advantage was, that 
it would put all men upon an equality, or nearly so, as to 
their capacity for attaining truth. Absolute certainty, and a 
mechanical mode of procedure, such that all men should be 
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capable of employing it, are, Mr. Ellis thinks, essential charac- 


teristics of Bacon’s system, and the grounds upon which he him- 
self claimed for it the honour of anew and grand discovery. These 
points have been ‘‘ but slightly noticed by those who have spoken 
of his philosophy,” probably as Mr. Ellis suggests, because the 
subsequent history of scientific discovery has not fulfilled Bacon’s 
hopes and prophecies. It is in the emphasis given to these points, 
and to the kindred subject—the original defect in Bacon’s scien- 
tific conceptions, and his gradual consciousness of this defect—that 
the main novelty of Mr, Ellis’s discussion consists. We can 
scarcely hope that we have succeeded in making the originality of 
his essay apparent to any but those persons who are perfectly 
familiar with the ordinary phases of opinion upon Bacon, _ Itself 
a compressed summary, though occupying forty-five closely- 
printed pages, it offers little scope to a writer who wishes to indi- 
cate its contents without discussion. 

We cannot, however, close without noticing that Mr. Spedding 
attempts, in our opinion with considerable success, to combat or 
at least to modify Mr. Ellis’s estimate. He once thought that 
the collection of a systematical series of observations was the one 
novelty of Bacon’s system,—and, though convinced by Mr. El- 
lis’s analysis of the Baconian induction of the necessity for modi- 
fying this opinion, he still thinks that ‘‘ Bacon himself regarded 
it not only as a novelty, but as the novelty from which the 
most important results were to be expected; and, however ex- 
perience may have proved that his expectations were in great 
part vain and impracticable,” “1 cannot,” he says,” help suspect- 
ing that more of it is practicable than has yet been attempted, and 
that the greatest results of science are still to be looked for in this 
direction.” We can only add, that the difference of opinion depends 
upon the degree in which observation and theory can be separated, 

-whether, that is, it be possible for a man who is not an accom- 
plished theorist to be usefully employed in observing and register- 
ing physical or any other phenomena for the purpose of the 
theorist. Mr. Ellis thinks not, apparently ; and therefore con- 
siders Bacon’s scheme impracticable. Mr. Spedding appeals, 
we cannot help thinking with perfect success, to the example 
afforded by the daily proceedings of her Majesty’s navy, 
‘registering the readings of their instruments in all latitudes 
and longitudes, and the man of science in his study deducing the 
laws of meteorology from a comparison of the results,” as exactly 
the sort of division of labour which Bacon contemplated. The 
“Manual of Scientific Inquiry” issued by the Admiralty is also 
cited as showing the practicability of Bacon’s idea. Altogether, 
our own impression is that Mr. Ellis carries too far his demand 
for perfection, and attributes too little merit to Bacon, because 
Bacon underrated the practical difficulties of his scheme, and also 
the infinity of nature. He seems like a man who should deny 
Arkwright the merit due to his invention, because he did not 
anticipate the enormous expansion of the cotton manufactures of 
Great Britain, and the introduction of steam machinery ; or to 
Watt, because he did not dream of crossing the Atlantic, or rush- 
ing along the level railroad at the rate of a mile in two minutes. 
But nowhere else do we know of such an exact, detailed, and 
strictly scientific account of what Bacon really did for science and 
the methods of science. 


LORIMER’S LIFE OF PATRICK HAMILTON," 
Boswe.t was right in his theory of biography. The “life” of a 
man without‘a letter, or an anecdote, or some contemporary por- 
trait of him with living traits distinctly marked, is not a life at 
all, We may have a chronological record of events: if his works 
have survived him, as in arts or letters, we may have a critical 
account of his genius; if they have passed away in the act of 
execution, like a battle or a speech, we may have an estimate of 
his and their influence on mankind. This, however, is criticism 
or history, not biography. It is an abstraction of qualities and 
results, not a picture of the living individual man. 

Except for the last month of his life,—his persecution and 
mateelen, materials are altogether wanting for the biography 
of Patrick Hamilton, the first Seottish preacher of the Reformed 
doctrine, whose cruel death kindled a deeper and wider flame 
than any orator could have raised. His father, Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, was illegitimate, but very nobly connected, and mar- 
ried to a lady of the blood royal. The year of Patrick the mar- 
tyr’s birth is not known; it is supposed to have been 1504, He 
was held to have been educated at St. Andrews, till the researches 
of Mr. Lorimer discovered that he was trained at the eclebrated 
University of Paris, having been admitted Magistri Jurati in 
1520, and probably left Scotland in 1517; which (if the received 
year of his birth is correct) was a very early age to send a boy to 
Paris. On his return to Scotland, he had some formal or com- 
plimentary connexion with the University of St. Andrews, ae- 
cording to two entries of 1523 and 1524; having been intended 
for the church, he became Abbot of Ferne, a preferment which 
in those times might in Scotland, as a matter of practice, be held 
by a layman. It is supposed that in 1526 Patrick Hamilton be- 
gan to preach his new convictions; for early in 1527 Archbishop 
James Beaton “* made faithful inquisition ” into the nature of this 
preaching, and had little difficulty in finding it heretical. In- 
formed of the contemplated proceedings against him, Hamilton 

Patrick Hamilton, the First Preacher and Martyr of the Scottish Reformation : 
aa Historical Biography, collected from original Sources, including a View of 
Hamilton's Influr nee unou the Reformation down to the Time of George Wishart. 
With an Appendiz of Uriginal Letters and other Papers. By the Reverend Peter 
Lorimer, Professor of Hebrew and Exegetic Theology, Eng Presbyterian Col- 
ege, London, Pubtished by Constable, Edinburdh ; 
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left Scotland for Germany, and resided some little time at Wit- 
temberg and Marbourg ; where he saw or made the acquaintance 
of Luther, Tynedale, the translator of the Bible, and many other 
leaders of the Reformation. There, too, he wrote the only work 
of his pen that has been preserved; ‘“ Patrick’s Places,” as Fox 
called it when he translated and published it in his Acts and Mo- 
numents, In the autumn of 1527, Hamilton returned to Scot- 
land; married, according to a statement of Alesius, which the 
labours of Mr. Lorimer have exhumed ; recommenced his preach- 
ing; and in the February following, 1528, was summoned to St. 
Andrews, tried, condemned, and put to death the same day—it is 
supposed, to prevent an attempt at rescue by the forces which his 
powerful family were raising and preparing to march upon St. 
Andrews. 

Such is substantially all that is known of the life of Patrick Ha- 
milton, up to the time of his trial and execution. On his closing 
scene a good deal of lightisthrown. Some records of the trial are 
preserved ; Knox, Pittscottie, Spottiswood, and other writers, 
more or less contemporary, have given accounts of the martyrdom ; 
pertinacious habeus fine enabled Mr, Lorimer to peruse the works 
of Alesius, a forgotten theological writer, whom he identifies with 
Alane a canon of St, Andrew’s, and a friend who accompanied 
Hamilton to the stake. But this is an episode in a life, by no means 
enough to constitute a life itself. Patrick Hamilton must always 
occupy a conspicuous place in the history of Scotland’s Church or 
the story of her martyrs; but rather as an historical character 
than an individual person, His death was no doubt deemed by the 
Romanists a bold and successful stroke ; decided, prompt, defying 
to the laymen of all ranks, especially the nobility, But it was a 
two-cdged sword, and cut both ways. The patience and prolonged 
sufferings of the martyr—the exceution is said to have lasted six 
hours—must have sunk deep in the popular mind, The no- 
bility, especially the younger part of them, upon whom education 
was beginning to have some influence, must have been touched 
alike in their pride and their pity. The more learned and moral 
of the clergy, whom the corruptions of their own church must 
have led to examine the Lutheran doctrines and the Seriptures, 
were, it is known, greatly moved by this martyrdom, Mr. Lorimer, 
like most divines, is given to exaggeration ; but it is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate the influence of Patrick Hamilton’s death 
upon the downfall of the Papacy in Scotland. 

If it be asked how a book can be written from such slender ma- 
terials, it must be answered, by cking out. Various genealogies 
of the Hamiltons and other families are introduced ; there are 
stories of the martyr’s father, Sir Patrick, heraldically told, and 
losing what interest they might possess by their mode of introdue- 
tion; there are assumed accounts of the family views, opinions, 
and accomplishments, and their sepposed intluence in the forma- 
tion of the hero’s mind and character. More real and mighty 
subjects are introduced, which are collateral or contemporary to 
the life, but not of it. Little, it might be said nothing, is known 
of Patrick Hamilton’s student life at Paris, and possibly at Lou- 
vain: the chapter is devoted to an account, and a very good ac- 
count, of the influence which the scholarly reforming proposals of 
Erasmus and his followers had wpon the minds of students, and, by 
rousing them to shake off old trammels on learning, had prepared 
them to listen more readily to the Lutheran discusssions on faith 
and practice. The life of Hamilton in Scotland is oceupied by a 
sort of picture of the Church ; a very necessary subject for expo- 
sition, and essential to the true understanding of Hamilton’s 
martyrdom and the consequences that flowed from it. This ac- 
count could have been better done: the grasp of the subject is de- 
ficient in breadth and depth; it suffers perhaps from being stuck 
into a biography, in a measure disappointing the reader, who gets 
an historical disquisition where he looked for an individual life: 
there is rather too much of the pulpit and platform about it. Mr. 
Lorimer, however, has collected a great number of particular in- 
stances, which throw a light upon the gross abuses of the Papal 
Church in Scotland. ‘The following facts respecting Linlithgow 
have been furnished to Mr, Lorimer by a local antiquary, Mr, 
Henderson. 

** The beautiful church of St. Michael, though of no great size, had as 
many as sixteen altars erected in its aisles and side-chapels; and to these 
the burghers came not only with their rosaries and prayers, but with the 
substantial oblations of numerous annual-rents. These altars were endowed 
with no fewer than 228 such rents, all chargeable upon tenements in the 
town, except a few which were derived from houses in Edinburgh. All the 
: of the burgh could not have much, if at all, exceeded that number of 
Two of the altars were dedicated to the Virgin, and received 
between them as many as fifty-nine of these endowments. The altars of 
St. John the Baptist and St. Ninian had each twenty. St. Andrew, St 
Katherine the Virgin, St. Bridget, and St. Anne, were also regarded with 
considerable favour ; and St. Peter, St. Elisius, and St. Michael, were not 
forgotten. One altar was styled the altar of Corpus Christi, another was 
the altar of the Lamp and Light of the Sacrament, another was styled of 
the Holy Cross, and «a fourth was the altar of All Saints. This large num- 
ber of foundations was no doubt owing to two causes Linlithgow was a 
favourite roval residence, and as such was the frequent resort of the nobility 
and prelates ; and a large portion of the preperty of the burgh and county 
was in the hands of churchmen. 

** It appears from authentic records still extant that the burghers of Lin- 
lithgow had not only to sustain the numerous priests who ministered at 
these superstitious aliars, but were obliged also to bind them down by so- 
lemn instruments and by many sureties to observe the plainest rules of 
honesty and decorum. A curious document of this kind has been pre- 
served in the charter-chest of Linlithgow, and is now for the first time 
brought forward as a witness to the melanch rly corruption of the Seottish 
Church. It is a deed of obligation of the year 1454, on the part of Patrick 
Brone, or Brown, chaplain of the altar of Corpus Christi in the church of 
St. Michael, and bears the seals of six * borrowis’ or sureties, his relatives 
ind friends, In this deed Brown binds and obliges himself to the bailie 
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and community of Linlithgow, not merely to do divine service at the altar of 
Corpus Christi and in the choir of the church, and to learn diligently to 
read and sing in ‘ augmentation of God's service, and for pleasance of the 
said bailies and community,’ but also ‘ not to sell, wadset, (pledge,) nor 
analie (alienate) any part of the graith’ (furniture) of the said altar, such 
as books, chalice, chasuble, albs, towels, &e., ‘ for no pinch or necessity 
that may happen at any time to arise’; and also ‘ to govern his person in 
honesty, and to be of honest conversation in meat and drink, lying and 
rising, and to use no unreasonable excess,’ and to have no ‘ continual con- 
cubine.” And ‘ gif he should happen to do the contrair, he shall, at the or- 
dinance of the said bailies and community, desist and amend under pain of 
deprivation.’ 

‘ Such was the very moderate amount of virtue expected or required from 
the altar-chaplains of Linlithgow; and such was the singular method 
adopted by its honest burgesses to enforce it. In the absence of all efficient 
ecclesiastical discipline, the only way they could think of to secure the de- 
eency of their priests was to take half-a-dozen sureties for the good beha- 
viour of each of them, and to bind them by a legal instrument to submit, in 
case of transgression, to the deprivation of their offerings and rents.”’ 

‘When the lower order of churchmen were of this stamp, we 
may judge what must have been the conduct of men of family 
and power, who could rule the laws that might occasionally be 
employed to punish small offenders. 

** The ignorance and incapacity of some of the prelates were in truth al- 
most incredible. George Crichton, who was Bishop of Dunkeld after Gavyn 
Douglas, thanked God on one occasion that he knew neither the Old Testa- 
ment nor the New. He boasted that he knew nothing but his breviary and 
his pontifical. Hence it beeame a common saying in Scotland, ‘ Ye are like 
the Bishop of Dunkeld, that knew neither the new law nor the old.’ 

** * A bishop,’ adds St. Paul, ‘must be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
of good behaviour, and having his children in subjection with all gravity.’ 
The apostle never imagined that a time would come when prelates calling 
themselves his successors would have children to rule over without having 
even one wife, and whe were so far from ruling well their own houses that 
their palaces were often converted into stews of vice, instead of being the 
homes and retreats of religion and virtue. At the very time when Patrick 
Hamilton was a resident in St. Andrews there was a flagrant example of this 
kind exhibited there. The archiepiscopal see laboured under yet worse evils 
than the unprincipled ecovetousness of a Forman and the restless factiousness 
of a Beaton. The young Prior of the monastery, Patrick Hepburn, nephew 
of John Hepburn, whom he succeeded in 1522, and Secretary of State from 
1524 to 1527, was notorious for his profligacy. His criminal intrigues, even 
with married women, were numerous and well known. ‘They were carried 
on in some cases within the priory itself, in contempt of all decency and 
discipline. To abate the seandal, the Archbishop required him on one ocea- 
sion to remove oue of his mistresses whom he had lodged within the walls. 
But the haughty and powerful offender defied Beaton’s authority, and even 
assembled a body of armed men to compel him to desist from his interfer- 
ence. But for the interposition of the Earl of Rothes and David Beaton 
Abbot of Arbroath, the two parties would have come to a bloody en- 
counter. Extreme and incredible as this last incident may appear, we have 
it on the authority of Alexander Alesius, who was a canon of the priory at 
the time it took place ; and the audacious protligacy which it implies is only 
too amply attested by the public records of the kingdom. These contain 
numerous letters of legitimations in behalf of Hepburn’s children. The 
Prior was even accused in the pulpit by Friar John Arth of having boasted 
to ‘his gentlemen’ that he had gone beyond them all in the number of his 
intrigues and adulteries. How utterly had the discipline of the Church 
been prostrated, and how pernicious was the example which she held up to 
the nation, when a monster of vice like this could be suffered to stand at the 
very head of the monastic institutions, and could obtain promotion to one of 
her bishopries—as he did only a few years later to the see of Moray—with 
such a stigma of infamy on his brow!” 


BERMUDA BY A FIELD-OFFICER.* 

For the geographical space they oceupy, or the historical events 
with which they have been connected, ‘‘the still vex’d Ber- 
moothes” have had their full share of attention. If Shakspere 
did not, as the “Field-Officer” maintains he did not, lay the 
scene of Zhe Tempest there, he certainly had the group in his 
mind’s eye; Waller and Andrew Marvell have celebrated the 
Somer Isles in verse; Bishop Berkeley expatiated upon their 
beauties in prose; and Moore has made them memorable by his 
poetry and his residence. Yet of the three hundred and sixty- 
tive isles or islets of which the group consists, only some half- 
dozen are sufticiently large to be habitable: they form a chain of 
about twenty-four miles in length, and are connected together by 
bridges or ferries ; their breadth varies from three hundred yards 
toa mile and a half. The climate is favourable to production if there 
were but the soil. Wheat can be grown; the crops of barley and 
tobacco are good; sugar and coffee can be raised, and are as cu- 
riosities ; but the staple production for export is or was arrowroot. 
The population ranges at about 8000; the imports in 1855 were 
162,000/., and the exports 41,000/.—a discrepancy explained by the 
fact that the Dockyard, convict-establishment, &c., cost this coun- 
try annually upwards of 200,000/. The importance of the islands as 
a military and naval station is undoubted ; less, probably, for their 
actual use than for the mischief they would be in the hands of 
America, which has always since the first outbreak of the Revo- 
lutionary war had her eye upon them. What return this 
country gains for the outlay, is not so clear, and we speak with 
reference to the defence of tke islands. The position of the group 
is within a few degrees of the Tropics—in the same latitude as 
Madeira. The climate is of course hot in most summers, though 
bearable ; but from December to June it is one of the finest in the 
world. Were it but as close to England as it is to America, the 
Field-Officer thinks it would be a favourite resort for invalids. 
Great changes, however, must first be made in the accommodation 
and mode of living, which are those of the West Indies in a colder 
climate. Besides the want of hotels and other appliances to com- 
fort, as well as the presence of convicts, there are very few houses 
with chimneys except in the kitchens. Yet fires must be desirable 
in the winter: on the Ist of June last year, the officers of the 

* Bermuda, a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison; or Eighteen Months in the 


Somers’ Islands. (With Map and Illustrations.) By a Field-Officer. Published 
by Longman and Co, 


messat Ireland Island had a fire lighted for dinner,—an exception, 
probably, but exceptional weather overtakes invalids. In the 
}ermudas there are no hurricanes proper, but they are yet “ the 
still vex’d Bermoothes ”; gales sweep over them, and from the 
narrow width of the land, and the absence of elevation, must 
blow with terrible violence—enough to blow you into the sea. 

The Field-Officer who gives a pleasant though somewhat general 
account of this group, as ‘‘a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison,” 
passed eighteen months there on duty in 1855-56 ; but he appears 
to have visited the islands before, and to have some knowledge of 
the West Indies. He gives a good deseription of the group, 
both land and water—for the mainland is so surrounded by islets 
and rocks that it is fenced off from the Atlantic ; together with 
an account of the soil, climate, and natural productions. There are 
a rapid resumé of the history of the colony, some sketches of its 
present social state, a criticism on the condition of its defences, 
and an account of the convicts, with some observations on the 
systems past and to come ; for it seems the dissatisfaction at home 
has caused new instructions to be issued with the last arrivals, 
giving less discretion and enforcing greater stringency. All these 
things are touched in the easy style of a man of the world, but 
somewhat superficially, and occasionally with the prejudices of a 
‘* practical” man. 

The chief utility of the Bermudas would be in case of a war 
with America, when as a station it would command the entire 
range of the Atlantic seaboard from Boston to the mouths of the 
Mississippi, and furnish a rendezvous for refitting cruisers. To 
America its value would be greater. Not only would the place be 
a defence instead of a means of attack, but it would command the 
track of all the West India trade, and besides a naval station 
would become a perfect hornet’s nest of privateers. That the 
importance of the place is not overlooked by our authorities, | is 
shown by the fact, that during the late differences with America 
the Bermudas were on two distinct occasions the rendezvous of a 
fleet. This, however, could not be permanently done without 
losing the advantage of the ships as cruisers. ‘The land fortifi- 
cations are either of old date or neglected. 

“St. George’s is well fortified. It is defended by about ninety guns; 
but they are of a calibre unsuited to the times we live in. 

‘Castle Harbour should no longer be suffered to remain in its present 
state. From Bermuda inwards it cannot be entered by sailing-boats draw- 
ing more than five fect of water; but ships of large burden can enter it from 
the South-east, with a little care anda good pilot. And as there are no forts 
to guard the entrances, that side of the Bermudas may be considered quite 
defenceless, Some suggest the tilling up of Castle Harbour; but that mea- 
sure would be both difficult and expensive. It would be, moreover, cruel; 
for in tempestuous weather vessels sometimes take refuge there. The alter- 
native is to fortify the entrance. A couple of batteries of eighty-four or 
even of sixty-eight pounders, on some of the little islands near the mouth 
of the harbour, weal be sufficient to render impassable a channel already 
difficult of access. 

7 * * * * * 

‘Tf there is any colony in which the concentration of executive power is 
especially necessary, that colony is Bermuda. Perhaps from its being both 
a naval and military station, two chiefs are unavoidable. But surely that 
isenough. At present there are three nearly independent authorities; a 
Colonel who is civil Governor; a Colonel who commands the troops; and an 
Admiral, who is in fact Governor of Ireland Island including the Dockyard. 
Here we have in perfection that division of poner and frittering away of 
responsibility, which is the death-blow not only to all ‘ enterprises of great 
pith and moment,’ but to all good government. 

“Then to revert to the defences of the islands. We have 200 guns of 
insufficient calibre, defending a place which almost any military nation 
would deem worthy of 1000 pieces of artillery. Even 200 more would go 
far to render it impregnable whilst provisions lasted; or two or three more 
martello towers would domuch. It is a mistake, however, to suppose, as some 
do, that a few gun-boats would supply every deficiency. They could not 
prevent a surprise ; for it would be by no means easy, even in moderate 
weather, to carry these boats rapidly round to the weak points which might 
be threatened; and even when there they might be overmatched by war- 
steamers, which, in some places, could come within musket-shot of the 
shore,” 

There are sketches of actual convict management, and several 
stories about the convicts, as well as a good many opinions upon 
the subject ; but they are better read in the volume. Here is an 
account of a glaring job,—and let us not fancy that such things 
annot now be perpetrated. The time when this took place is 
within the period of financial reform; and an unprincipled fa- 
vourite, with interest at head-quarters, or with little more than 
impudence, may yet squander a good deal of money. 

** It is about thirty years since the then Commissioner in charge of the 
Dockyard, dissatistied with the house he occupied, obtained the sanction of 
the Home Government to the building of a new mansion, The very liberal 
sum of 12,0007. was estimated for, and sanctioned. An elevated spot, at the 
North-east end of the Dockyard, was the site selected. Gradually a palace 
rose, such as few governors in the largest colonies (except India) have ever 
sed. Yet the Commissioner in no way represented Majesty, and was 
ays subordinate to the Naval Commander-in-chief of the station. 

“The external appearance of the house, with its double row of veran- 
dahs, supported by iron pillars, and guarded by railings of the same metal, 
must have had a very imposing aspect, before the building was suffered to 
fall into decay. The apartments are numerous; those of the lower story 
raised high above ground are lofty, and must once have been magnificent. 
The wood-work is of mahogany, and very solid in its construction. The 
chimneypieces are all of fine marble—in a country where most houses have 
no fireplaces except in the kitchens. 

*“* There are two kitchens, and countless cellars. The outhouses were once 
very numerous, though now they are chiefly in ruins. They formerly in- 
cluded stabling for twelve horses—in an island where until last year (1856) 
horses, except for carts, were almost useless, A magnificent marble bath 
completed the comforts of the Commissioner, and one of the most stupen- 
dous jobs of the nineteenth century. 

“The exact cost of the house and grounds cannot now be accurately 
ascertained. The marble, mahogany, and iron, were all imported from 
England; from whence also many of the workmen were brought. Com- 
mon report estimates the total expense at about 90,000/. The best local 
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authority, anon er, reckons it at about 60,0007. Even this is five times 
the amount of the liberal sum which was originally sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment. 

** The famous bath—a large room fitted up for the purpose is said by 
some persons to have cost 5000/., and others 500/. Even the latter sum 
appears quite incredible, since the so-called marble does not resemble that 
used in the chimneypicces, but is made of a stone found in one of the 
islands, and which admits of a beautiful polish. The bath was taken to 
pieces at the end of 1855, and the fragments were still lying at the back of 
the building last year. The bath was supplied by pipes ‘With salt water 
from the sea, and with fresh water from the tanks, whilst a third pipe con- 
veyed hot water also, 

“The gentleman—originally a Treasury elerk—for whom this monstrous 
expense Was incurred, never took possession of the new house. He went 
mad before it was finished, but could scarcely have been more insane than 
the Minister who sanctioned his plans. 

“ A subsequent Commissioner, an Admiral, reaped all the advantages of a 
measure for which he was in no way re sponsible. He appears to _ en- 
joyed a salary in keeping with his palace ; and although subordinate to the 

Naval Commander-in-chief, he lived like 'a rince. When his time expired, 
he took leave of his friends with the remark—‘ I am going from turtle and 
champagne to mutton chops and small beer 

he post of Commissioner has long since been abolished. The charge 
of the Dockyard rests with the Admiral. In his absence, the Naval Store- 
a modestly, but effectively, performs the dutie s; though unassisted by 
twelve horses and unsolaced by a marble bath 





AND HAUNTS OF POETS AND 
STATESMEN,* 

Mr. Dow1rne’s notices of places in the neighbourhood of Eton 

and Windsor, that have been rendered memorable as the 


“haunts” of poets or statesmen, is a readable and agreeable 


DOWLING’S HOMES 


volume, The criticism on the poets Cowley, Milton, Denham, 
Waller, and Pope, may not be very new or profound ; the esti- 
mate of the statesmen Burke, Fox, Canning, Lord Grenville, and 


the Marquis of Wellesley, may verge upon commonplace, and 
that too of rather a common kind; the biographical notices of the 
ten tell nothing which is new, nor is the information newly put: 
but it is all interesting, from the interest attached to the persons 
and the easy manner in which the facts are conveyed. The charm 
of the book, however, is in the excursions and the scenery. We 
are carried among the commons, woods, half-wild lanes, and 
cultivated scenery, which surround Eton and Windsor, while 
through them 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver winding way. 
The reader visits at Chalfont, the house where Milton retired from 
the plague, and Horton, where his mother was buried. At Chert- 
sey he sees the house where Cowley tasted the pleasures or diseom- 
forts of retirement, and died. Cooper’s Hill gives the scene of 
Denham’s poem, with Runnymede below: the poct, we fancy, had 
little real love for the country. Waller’s mansion at Beacons- 
field was pulled down soon after his death ; the present house was 
built by one of his sons ; but there are the trees he loved to look 
upon, and a rather splendid monument in the churchyard, though 
neglected and going to decay. Binfield, where Pope resided for 
nei arly twenty years, receiving his earliest, perhaps his only real 
impressions of ‘natural scenery, and forming his mind and culti- 
vating his genius, is but poorly done. Part of the house remains ; 
part of the wood, where tradition says the poet loved to walk, 
remains ; the church and the surrounding country are there ; but 
Mr. Dowling abandons them to the engraver, while he writes an 
indifferent life of the poct. The best deseriptions, too, are some- 
what deficient in precision as guides. Mr. Dowling describes 
some charming walks by half-hours or hours ; but a moderately- 
gifted pedestrian would rather go by miles. 
It is curious that the homes or houses of the pocts, poor as the Vv 

are, seem more permanent than those of the statesmen. Milton’s 
at Chalfont and Cowle *y’s at Chertsey survive with fewer alterations 
than two hundred years might he we been supposed naturally to have 
produced. Part of Pope’s house at Binticld seems to remain ; ifWal- 
Pos was pulled down, it was rebuilt on the same site. But Burke’s 
residence at Beaconsfield has been swept away. It does not seem 
that Canning or Wellesley ever had a brat , in the Roman sense 
a family residence ; at all events not in the neigh- 
They are connected with the locality by 
‘t. Anne’s Hill remains, but one hardly 
Dropmore 


of **domus’ * 
bourhood of Windsor. 

their education at Eton. 
associates the idea of domestic permanency with Fox. 
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| sir,’ was his answer, 





was, no doubt, a family mansion; and from an engraving of the | 


gardens ‘a place” well worth describing ; but for all that appears 
in the text, Mr. Dowling might as well never have been there. It is 
less singular that the fame of the poet surpasses that of the states- 
man—that the bard is more a household word than the minister. 
Inscriptions mark the house at Chertsey where Cowley died, and 
at Chalfont where Milton sojourned awhile. At Horton all ma- 
terial traces of the “ Prince of Poets” have vanished, but his 
name still lives in the memory of the people. Here is Mr. Dow- 
ling’s account of his visit. 

** Leaving Windsor, and proceding through the soft woodland scenery of 
the Home Park, we cross the Thames by the Victoria Bridge, and in half- 
an-hour find ourselves passing through Datchet. Stepping forward for an- 
other half-hour, we reach Horton. Here then we are again treading the 
lanes where, in his younger days, the mighty Poet walked. But one dis- 
appointment awaits him who enters Horton ‘searching for memorials of 
Milton. Not a vestige remains of the house in which ‘he lived. At Chal- 
font we mourned the loss of the old poreh, but here not one stone has been left 
upon another, not one suggestive mark remains. The site of his former 
home is however well known. 

The situation is retired, without being secluded. It is just beyond the 


their Homes and Haunts in the Neighbourhood of Eton 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 


ton. 
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sound of the village hum, yet fone its windows the chimneys and sechs of 
each peasant home are visible. The ancient church-tower, now garlanded 
with ivy, must have stood in full view of the old house. The embattled 
keep of Windsor Castle bounded the prospect on one side, whilst on the 
other the hills of Surrey, looking down on Runnymede, presented their out- 
lines to the poet's eye. 

“We asked an old man, 
along the road—‘ Is that the place where Milton's house stood ? 

: ‘that it is but it’s all gone now; and,’ continued the 
*the old tree where he used to sit and write 
poetry, that’s gone too.’ How proudly might Horton have felt; had both 
the house and ‘the tree been preserve “ul. No place in England "could then 
have exhibited such memorials of Milton's early days. The men of the last 
generation were able to look upon these expressive remembrancers of the 
poet, for the old house appears to have remained till the year 1798. 
‘** The mother of the great poet lies buried in the chancel of the parish- 
church. The villagers seem to pride themselves on this indubitable and 
sole visible sign of their connexion with the history of the bard. One little 
incident seems to prove this. Being un: uequainted with Horton, we were 
uncertain in what direction the church or the site of Milton’s abode was to 
be looked for. Turning about for some guide, we noticed a neat matronly- 
looking woman tending her little cottage -garden, Without any preface we 
put the question, ‘ Do you know where Milton's house stood?’ * Indeed, I 
don’t,’ said she ; * but I dare say the clerk does: but, sir, Milton’s mother 
is buried in the church—that I know.’ Poor woman! how natural was her 
feeling, that the mother of a great man should bear some portion of his 
honour! We entered the church, having paused for a minute to note the 
fine ane ient door-way at the North end, and immediately came upon the 
grave of * Sara Milton.’ In the centre of the chancel, a dark slab lies level 
with the i : it bears no heraldic devices, not one word of praise or regret 
meets the eye: three lines of rather rudely-carved letters tell the simple but 
solemn tale— 

‘ HEARE 


who by the help of a stout stick was Aa 


es, 


man with some veheme Nee, 


THE BODY OF SARA MILTON THE WIFE OF 

JOHN MILTON WHO DIED 
THE 3kD OF APRIL 1637.” 

“The mother appears to have been the link which bound the o- to 
Horton: after her death he departed on a tour through Italy, and this vil- 
lage saw him no more.”” 

Mr. Dowling has connected with his biographical notices some 
extracts from the writings or speeches of the different persons, 
They are not badly chosen, but those from Cowley and Denham 
are the most useful. The copious extracts from “OC ooper’s Hill” 
furnish the modern reader with a sufficient specimen of the poet. 
Except in the well-known passages on the Thames, they will 
hardly sustain his traditional reputation. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Books. 
The most remarkable publication of the week is a volume comprising 
the various labours of Lord Overstone on metallic and paper moncy ; 
collected, if we rightly read the signature to the Notice, “J. R. M.,” by 
John Ramsay M* Culloch, From the same notice we learn that * Lord 
Overstone is in nowise responsible for anything connected with this pub- 
lication, except in permitting it to take place: he has neither seen one 
of the proof-sheets nor this notice.’’ From this source, too, we find that 
one reason for the present collection was to render “ works of such im- 
portance available in the approaching discussions respecting the Bank 
Charter.” We scarcely see how so desirable an object is to be directly 
attainable, for the work does not even appear to be “ printed for private 
circulation” ; the titlepage tells no more than “* London, mpcceivn.” 
We shall take an early opportunity of returning to this collection of 
scientific principles tested by the largest practical experience. Mean- 
while, we may shortly mention, that, considered by subjects, the volume 
is divisible into two parts. The first section contains the evidence of Mr. 
Jones Loyd before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1840 on 
Banks of Issue, and the various pamphlets published in favour of the 
principle of the Act of 1844, of which pamphlets the older readers of the 
Spectator have already some knowledge. The second section contains the 
tracts and the evidence before the Committees of Lords and Commons in 
defence of the Act, and explanation of its principles, after the money 
crisis of 1847. 

Tracts and other Publications on Metallic and Paper Currency. 
Hon. Lord Overstone. 

Russia at the Close of the Sirteenth Century. Comprising the Treatise of the 
Russe Common Wealth, by Dr. Giles Fletcher; and the Travels of Sir Jerome 
Horsey, Knt., now for the first time printed entire from his own Manuscript. 
Edited by Edward A. Bond, Assistant-Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 

The Poeticai Works of William Wordsworth. In six volumes, A New Edition, 

The Earlier Poems of William Wordsworth. Corrected as in the latest editions, 
With Preface, and Notes showing the Text as it stood in 1815, By William 

Johnston. 


By the Right 


or Eighteen Months in the 


Bermuda, a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison; 
By a Pield-Officer. 


Somers’ Islands. (With Map and Illustrations. 
Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance. By John C, Fisher, M.A. 
of the Middle Temple.—The ae of Mr. Fisher is to purge the Prayer- 
book, and more especially the Catechism, of everything which has a 
te nde ncy towards Tractarianism or Romanism by inculcating the notion 
of priestly power, or connecting the idea of sacramental grace with the 
services of the Church, or with the sacraments themselves, according to 
the meaning which many High Churchmen attach to them. This 
“ liturgical purity” Mr. Fisher does not claim as “our rightful in- 
heritance ” by descent or succession. ‘The second Prayer-book of Edward 
the Sixth was better than that of Elizabeth, as Elizabeth's was better 
than that of 1662, (the book in present use) ; but the pressure of politics, 
and of necessity in dealing with half- Romanists, compelled even the best 
of our martyr- -reformers to te mporize. They may have done well, but 
Mr. Fisher wants to do better. In fact, he wishes a new Reformation 
developed in a new Prayer-book, from whic h every trace of a tendency 
to Romanism or High’ Churchism should be weeded out. With the 
Articles he seems better satisfied. 


The book is very long, nearly seven hundred pages. A large portion 


. . .. | is religio-historical disquisition, tracing the circumstances which led to 
** A modern mansion oceupics the spot where once stood the house of Mil- | is religio-historical disq 0 £g 


the half-and-half reform in considerable det: iil, and showing the opinions 
of some of the Reformers at the time. The argument, an historical 
exposition, is not conducted with felicity, and it will lack interest except 
for those of the writer’s way of thinking. 
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Adulterations Detected ; ov Plain lastructions for the Discovery of 
Frauds in Food and Medicine. By Arthur Hill Hassell, M.D, Lond., 
Author of “ Food and its Adulterations.’’—This volume is the result of 
the author’s inquiries as head of the “ Lancet Sanitary Commission.” 
It is not, like his previous book, intended to show the variety and 
extent of the adulteration of food, &e., but to point out how adul- 
teration may be detected chemically and microscopically. ‘This, 
however, is no such easy matter. An extensive apparatus must be 
procured, and the art of using it acquired. Such a power may be at- 
tained by persons with leisure and a turn for chemical investigation, 
but is beyond the mass of people. There seems something of incon- 
gruity, therefore, in Adulterations Detected, 'The aim, the style, and a 
good deal of the matter, are popular; but the use of the book requires 
some special training. Dr. Hassell is strong in his denunciations of 
adulterations, 

Pre-Raffaellitism. By the Rey. Edward Young, M.A., Author of 
“ Art, its Constitution and Capacities.”—This is less a critical discussion 
on the teen goa of art, involved in the practice of what is called the 
Preraphaelite school, than a controversy with Mr. Ruskin touching his 
opinions on art in general and the merits of Turner in particular. Power, 
judgment, and reflection on art, are exhibited by Mr. Young; but the 

it-by-bit controversial form in which he has cast a large portion of his 
work, taking particular passages from Mr. Ruskin and writing particular 
comments upon each, breaks down breadth of view, and limits the 
attraction to those who already take an interest in the controversy. 

Eva, a Romance in Rhyme ; and other Poems. By Caroline Gitfard 
Philipson, Authoress of ** Lonely Hours.” —The elements of the ‘ ro- 
mance” in “ Eva” are common enough, though the different treatment 
of prose and verse may give some novelty of form. ‘The narrative is 
fluent and elegant; and a similar remark applies to the miscellancous 
poems. The fair writer is deficient in that power of seizing the essen- 
tial characteristics of things, and presenting them with terse strength, 
which, apart from imagination, seems really to constitute poctry. 

The Little World of London. By Charles Manby Smith, Author of 
“Curiosities of London Life,” &¢.—A collection of articles from various 
periodicals. They consist of facts descriptive of certain kinds of life, 
thrown into the form of a narrative—as the ‘ Contessions of a Picture- 
dealer’s Hack”; or of that generalization of aspects of London and its 
more striking classes of society which come under the denomination of 
“‘sketches.”” There is a good deal of literalness as well as some exaggera- 
tion in parts, but a character of reality obtains throughout. The author 
in a modest preface disclaims offering his sketches to the public as 
* finished performances challenging a critical judgment.” 

Hidden Links ; or the Schoolfellows : a Tale. In three volumes. The 
introduction of Romanism as the religion of the principal characters gives 
a species of novelty to this fiction. In other respects the clements are 
not very new nor the style remarkable. J/idden Links is a circulating 
library novel, not of the first class. 

Niobe: a@ Tale of Real Life. By Bessie Samms Turner.—A leading in- 
cident of this tale is a father staking his property and his daughter's 
hand, on the * heads I win, tails you lose” notion, that she is in love 
with the fashionable sharper he is playing with. When the mistake is 
discovered, much distress ensues; but nothing comes of it, for the sue- 
cessful gambler and lover dies in the moment of exultation, apparently of 
a fit of apoplexy. 
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Williams and Norgate’s Foreign Catalogues.—These catalogues are 
eight in number, relating to classical works or foreign publications, 
The most remarkable are the two “ Linguistic” catalogues, one con- 
taining “ books in and on 70 [European] Languages and Dialects,” the 
other relating to Oriental or rather non-European languages. 


The Judgment of the Flood. 


By John A. 
and rearranged. 


Hleraud. A new edition, revised, 
Mars. 

The “ Atlas of Universal History” exhibits the progress of geography 
and the extension of civilized dominion over the world, by a series of 
maps, beginning with the Deluge, going on to the Exodus, und so pro- 
ceeding. This new edition contains the settlement of the European and 
Asiatic world at the Peace of Paris in 1856. 

rhe “ Imperial Atlas” is a serics of large-sized maps, at present some- 
what promiscuously arranged ; but which may be reduced to better order 
on the conclusion of the publication. 

An Atlas of Universal History ; in a sevies of Maps of the World as known at 
different periods ; constructed upon a uniform scale, and coloured according 
to the political changes of each period. By Edward Quin, M.A., and Barrister- 
at-law. Engraved by Sidney Hall. New Edition. 

The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography : an extensive series of Maps, 
embracing the most recent Discoveries and the latest Divisions of ‘Territory, 
compiled from the most authentic sources. 


Fine Arts. 


WANDERING 

Every one to whom the name of Gustave Doré is yet new will hail in 
these designs the advent of an extraordinary artist. ‘To many, however, 
he is already familiarized by illustrations to Rabelais of a rollicking 
horse-play humour genuinely Rabelaisian ; by the designs, full of chi- 
valry and wizardry, to the Provencal romance published here as “ Jau- 
fry the Knight and the Fair Brunissende” ; and by occasional contri- 
butions to the illustrated newspapers. In the Paris Exhibition of 1855 
we recollect a large picture from his hand of the Battle of the Alma, 
with plenty of crowd and shock in it. 

Doré is an abnormal artist. He will not only not conform to the 
established standard because it is established, but he delights in defying 
it: he insists upon being eccentric and extravagant as well as original. 
He pushes everything to its utmost limit—effect, horror, couleur locale, 
crowd, motion. The essence of his art is grotesque imagination, ex- 
pressed with a daring to correspond. ‘This, which is his strength, is also 
his betraying danger. ‘There is no strain in Doré’s imagination ; every- 
thing comes to him naturally and vividly: but there és perpetual strain 

* The Legend of the Wandering Jew, Illustrated by Gustave Doré. Poem, with 
Prologue and Epilogue, by Pierre Dupont, Sc. ‘Franslated, with Critical Remarks, 
by George W. Thornbury, Author of * Art aud Nature at Home and Abroad,” Xe. 
Published by Addey and Co, 


DORE’S JEw,* 
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in its expression, To represent everything at its intensest pitch must be 
exaggeration, and pervading exaggeration is vulgarism. We do not 
speak of what is ordinarily termed coarseness, nor of the grotesqueness 
of the invention or the personages. The former is not frequent nor ex- 
cessive, and the latter is both essential in M. Doré’s ease and a good 
| thing in itself. We speak of the feeling that enough is not as good as a 
feast: the artist surfeits, and gives the beholder a surfeit as well, 
Another misfortune is, that M. Doré, contrary to the wont of his country- 
men, is a child at drawing, properly so called. Ile can conjure up a 
magical effect, and his admirable sense of life, both in figure and land- 
scape, carries him in a canter through many things which plodding cor- 
rectness would bungle at for ever: still, the deficiency is very conspi- 
cuous and very injurious. From a sea-wave to a tree, or a toad to an 
angel, there is no structure in M. Doré’s forms. In the larger and more 
elaborate, there is so much to be represented that a good deal must of ne- 
cessity be given better or worse; but the smaller forms, where delicate 
marking should supply the place of visible quantity, are mere lumps, 
However, the human figures in the Wandering Jew are certainly an ad- 
vance on those of Jautry and Brunissende. And all defects are con- 
doned where ‘genius is so unmistakeably present. Few things can be 
more impressive than Doré’s designs; he holds you spell-bound while 
you look. 

In style, the artist bases himself on the fulness, audacity, and verve 
of Delacroix. His effects, and often his types of figure, are Rembrandt- 
ish; and there is a spice also of the quaintness of Durer; all of course 
fused in Doré’s own originality. 

These wood-cut illustrations of the legend of the Wandering Jew are 
due to an essay on the part of the engravers, Messrs. Jahyer, Rouget, 
and Gauchard, to revive the great scale and vigorous manner of wood- 
cutting about the Durer period. Each plate is something like a foot and 
a third in height; and the skill, strength, and finish of execution, com- 
bined with the size, render them perhaps the most remarkable things 
ever produced in this branch of engraving. 

The first plate represents the sin and the sentence of the Jew. He 
stands working at his shoemaking craft upon a boot, under the shop-sign, 
which, in true grotesque spirit, is just a French shop-sign of our own 
day, lettered—* A la Botte Judaique, par Laquedem,” with something 
about “du vieux ct du neuf.” In his hardheartedness he has told Christ 
to get on” upon his way to Calvary ; and the Saviour, turning round, 
denounces the doom—‘ I go, but you shall tarry until I return.” 
This figure is very deficient in elevation. The design swarms with 
brutalized bloated Jewish faces, the tag-rag and bob-tail of a regular 
Tyburn procession 1800 years ago. The crowd presses in the wake of 
the condemned up the steep of Calvary, and young reprobates are climb- 
ing the crosses at its top. In the second plate, centuries have already 
passed, and the Jew is still on his ceaseless journey. His hand, here and 
elsewhere, grasps hard the money-bag with its inexhaustible five sous 
a symbol probably of Hebrew avarice. The ground is sodden and the 
sky drenched with rain: he passes a roadside crucifix with dreadful 
thoughts. The sky, with its oblique drift of rain and lurid open- 
ings, as well as some other features of the background, are the fine 
thing here: the rest is a striking piece of black gleamy effect, but of 
little worth otherwise. Plate III is the Jew’s legendary arrival, in the 
year 1774, at * Bruxelles en Brabant,” as recorded in the * Plainte du 
Juif Errant.” A brace of obtuse pompous citizens accost the old man, 
wondering at the immense fleece of a beard the end of which a mule 
churns in his mouth, as if it were a wisp of hay; a solemn circle of 
geese closes round; the street children peer; the old clothesman grins ; 
the antique burgher guard, passing up a black alley, pause to look. The 
old street is a wonderful piece of design and effect. Its quaint Gothic 
corncr-effigies thrill at the strange presence. The horns of a devil 
surmounting the central house seem to writhe, and a miniature angel 
has come down from its niche to prick on the wretched Jew to his 
penance. It is the real inexorable angel who points him forward in the 
next plate. The gossips huddle round him at a tavern-door, ranting for 
him to stay, pushing him back, tempting him with their “* pot de bidre 





| fraiche” 
| in torment till he gets on the accursed journey again. 


a dog howls frightfully in chorus. It is all of no use: he is 
The Jew here is 
itching eagerness to be off, when it were 
the preternatural 
Indeed, in 


very fine: his despairing, 
paradise might he but rest for even half an hour 
strength and determination in his feeble frame—-are pertect. 


| both this plate and the last, the figures generally show little of the art- 


wonted deticiencies. Now the Jew fords a river, its black-wooded 
banks castellated with feudal ruins, which gleam in twilight with strange 
titfulness and visionary grey: the eddy bencath his charmed footstep 
takes shape of the Saviour fallen under his cruel cross, and the jeering, 
smiting executioners—Now he is in a modern French churchyard by the 
tire of carly dawn: the same vision haunts him in his own shadow, 
and hurtles in the clouds; death is all round him ; the bells are tolling 
for another grave; but there is none for him—Now he is in a mountain- 
the scattered pines are alive with the same vision, and threaten 
him with their seraggy arms ; the white denouncing angel, shining against 
the blackness, hovers over a roaring torrent—Now in a snowy alpine 
pass: but the rocks sculpture themselves still into that vision; their 
peaks become saint and martyr; his own double frowns upon him; the 
mountain crucifix unnails its arm to denounce him-—-Now in a 
shipwreck: the insatiable rage of the has dashed the ship 
like a pebble against the rocks ; her cordage and anchor fly madly about; 
a sea-monster swallows at a gulp one of the broken masts with its half- 
dozen of shricking clinging wretches; other heads of the crew rise and 
fall with the engulphing billow, their eyes riveted upon the Jew, who, 
like Peter of old, walks from wave-crest to crest. Here, too, the vision 
pursues him in the clouds: “you shall tarry until I return.” The 
swing, and rush, and heave of the sea, the torn and writhing surf 
bounding and clanging up the clifis,‘are here truly astonishing. The repe- 
tition of the one vision, too, throughout so many designs and in so many 
forms, is very impressive ; its monotony not chargeable, we think, to 
any poverty of invention, but to a right perception of the subject, and of 
the power of iteration. In another instance Laquedem stands invul- 
nerable amid a medieval fortress-siege and battle, upon whose incidents 


ist’s 


gorge : 





sea 


M. Doré has lavished all the wealth of atrocity which a fertile imagima- 
tion could suggest. Two trunkless heads still glare and clench their 
tecth; two lopped-off arms still gripe the swords; two hearts 
| still smoke with hatred. A man, armless and legless, fights with 
sword between teeth; the upper half of a cross-bowman still 
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plies the bolts, while runnels of his blood clot round him: a mi- 
serable wretch has his head stuck with seven arrows; a head-and- 
arms seems to be walking by itself. The intertangled confusion of the 
main battle is very grand, with the sword-blades glancing white lik 


needles; and the fortress, though exaggerated, is a very cflective piece of 
medievalism ; but the horrors of the foreground pall and disgust. Last 
scene but one—The Jew threads his way amid the untrodden forests per- 
haps of undiscovered America, and through a legion of all things deadly 
—crocodile, boa, monstrous toad, nameless lizard, and lion. A hippo- 
potamus snorts at him ; an clephant protrudes tusks and proboscis through 
the close palm trunks. ‘The lion starts to see, but will not grapple him ; 
the boa wags a fiery tongue, but will not strike. At last it is the Day of 
Judgment ; at last he sinks back to rest his aching spine against a stone, 
as the angel blows the trumpet of deliverance right into his ear. A de- 
lirious smile contends with utter exhaustion upon his features. The old, 
old boots, which have walked their millions of miles, the rags of black 
stockings, come off; the poor old, cramped travel-sore feet, are bare, 
never to journey again. Tell-flames glare up froma cleft in the ground ; 
the multitudes of quick and dead, intermixed with elephant and camelo- 
pard, loom through the blackness ; one fellow straddles in his pea-coat, 
and keeps his hat on, in perfect stupidity or impenctrable depravity ; 
bones come together, devils flay and tear; a host of angels flicker in the 
rays darted from a flood of light. The Jew wanders no more for ever. 

The letterpress of this most striking volume includes a summary of 
the legend of the Wandering Jew; rapid but picturesque critiques on 
the plates by Mr. Thornbury ; and a “‘ poem” of excessive silliness, writ- 
ten in description of them by M. Pierre Dupont, and translated also by 
Mr. Thornbury,—an unaccountable waste of time. 

THE BRITISH WORKMAN.,* 

This sightly volume consists of the two-years’ numbers of a penny 
monthly broad-sheet edited by a gentleman, in hours of leisure, and with 
a view not to profit, but to instructing and benefiting the working- 
classes. There is a great deal of pleasant, lively, and informing mat- 
ter in it, with no end of good advice. It is not written in a childish 
manner, (or at least the childish portions are exceptional), but with the 
plainness, simplicity, and shrewd practical sense, which betit the audi- 
ence to whom it is addressed. — Religion and prudence are the two guid- 
ing principles which the journal inculcates. It is also of a strong tem- 
perance tone, as well as anti-smoking and anti-strikes; and it stands up 
for a strict observance of the Sunday. The total-abstinence principle is 
preached with a naiveté which sometimes excites a smile. A print of a 
harvest-man talking to a group of ladies bears the inscription—the words 
being supposed to be his speech—* Coffee, tea, milk and water, or butter- 
milk are far more refreshing” (of course “than beer and ale.” 

The “ British Workman” abounds in appropriate wood-cuts of a very 
superior order of art. The character of the various classes of workmen, 
and their occupations and surroundings, are thoroughly understood by 
both the chief designers, Messrs. Gilbert and Anclay, and have seldom 
been better illustrated than here. Several of Mr. Anelay’s designs are 
done from photographs, and are very interesting and faithful: Mr. Gil- 
bert is at his best—and that is very high praise. The execution of the 
engravings too is mostly excellent. 

The book has made some way, we believe, among those for whom it 
is writterl, and ought to be productive of good. One can see that the 
editing is done con amore. Many valuable and influential testimonials 
are published in its favour—from the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lord Albemarle, and others, including Miss Nightingale, 
who, writing from the Balaklava Hospital, says the book ‘ will be most 
useful to us, and high/y valued by the soldiers.” We should be glad to 
find the “ considerable pecuniary loss" which the 
sustained in the publication surmounted, the journal rendered self-sup- 
porting, and the sphere of its usefulness extended. 

The Britis d Friend of the Sons of Toi 
tridge and Co. 


Workman, ¢ Published by Par- 


Gleanings from Periodicals. 
Arnens AND ENGLAND.—** Peace is restored: we have nothing now to 
prevent us from again turning our attention to the revision of our institu 
tions, so that, if we should again be called upon to put forth our strength, 
war may find us better prepared for the conflict. Dark clouds seem gather- 
ing in the horizon: like Athens, we may, at no very distant period, find 
ourselves marked for destruction by the powers to whom our prosperity, 
founded on rational freedom, is a tacit reproach. Let the oceasion, when it 
comes, find no such rotten corners in the fabric of our constitution as caused 
the ruin of that wonderful people: and let it not be forgotten that the 
wisest of their statesmen and the greatest of their philosophers undertook 
the task of elevating the women of their country to a more equal position, 
and considered this emancipation as an element of strength in their political 
state. The attempt was frustrated by the conservative Aristophanes, who 
brought all the foree of his coarse wit to thwart the salutary plan. The 
audience laughed aloud at hearing Pericles stigmatized as the ‘ gallant’ of 
immodest women, for so the pupils of Aspasia were characterized 
have laughed at hearing lately of the gallantry of th Amendment 
Soe iety but they forgot, while laughing, that Pericles could effect nothing 
without the support of the people; they laughed little, 
more, When Socrates was held up to seorn as a visionary theorist, whose 
speculative doctrines were dangerous to the peace of families: but they 
listened to the coarse jester, and allowed his insinuations to sink inte their 
minds, till this passive reception of calumny bore bitter fruit, 
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greatest and most virtuous of her sages was put to death as a preacher of 
novelties and a corrupter of youth. Aristophanes, at all times coarse, re- 
velled in such a subject as the attempted emancipation of women; all his 
ribaldry was poured forth in the * Ecclesiazusw’ to seare modest women from 
availing themselves of the means of instruction offered them,—and he sue- 
ceeded. ‘The sanctity of the domestic hearth’ was preserved, doubtless 
much to the satisfaction of the Athenian conservatives; and the women |} 


instruction, 
or enlarging the 


without 


remained prisoners, as before, in the Gynweeu 
without an object in life, without any means of elevating 


mind, The mothers ofthe race were ignorant, frivolous, and despised id 
the sons became what such mothers were likely to produce, vicious, unprin- 
cipled, and venal; for the stern igh virtues of a rude period had dis- 


umd luxury consequent on victory in their great 
contest, and they refused to accept the virtues of a higher state of eiviliza- 
tion, which those great men had set before them, but in vain. 
downfall of Athens was not rapid, but it was sure; and within less than a 
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century from the death of Pericles, the proud republic had bent its neck to | 
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the yoke of the barbarians of Macedon. There are many points of resem- 
blance in the history of ancient Athens and modern England : let us take 
warning by the fate of our predecessor in freedom, in commercial greatness, 
ind in luxury; and take care that no lack of principle in our home relations 
deprives us of that best bulwark against foreign aggression—a united people ; 
united, be tinds its rights defended and its interests attended 
to; united, qual for strong and weak, rich and poor ; 
united, finally, because it has carried out in its institutions the golden rule 
of * Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye unto 
them.’ °"— Westminster R 


BALZAC ON Names.—** Amongst a thousand proofs of Balzac’s strong 
faith in the real existence of his brain-progeny, we will take the following. 
He is met one morning, by appointment, by Léon Gozlan, to whom he had 
written to say he had an important service to ask of him, Balzac is, by 
the way, in a very bad humour, because he has just come from paying a 
visit to Madame de Girardin, whose lonic-pillared stone-built habitation of 
the Rue de Chaillot he had found dapecely damp and cold, ‘The idea,’ 
growls he, ‘of any one presuming to inhabit a temple who is not a god!’ 
But what is the ‘service’ he has to ask of his friend? We shall see. He 
is busied through the medium of the Rerve de Paris in bringing to the 
knowledge of the public an individual with whom Ae has been in familiar 
intercourse for the last six months, but of whose history he has not yet been 
able to write a line, for the simple reason that the said individual has noe 

e. ‘He gave ull the minutest details of the personage’s life and 
career,’ says Gozlan ; and he adds that the ‘service’ was merely to help him 
in finding out the said personage’s name. ‘ A name,’ cried Balzac, *‘ that 
cannot possibly fit any one else, but that will fit Adm, as the gum fits the 
tooth, as the nail fits the flesh—that is in short Ais name.’ Gozlan, in spite 
of his long habits of intimacy with Balzac, which teach him how useless it 
is to dispute with him upon any of his convictions, does nevertheless try to 
discuss the point, and goes so fur as to offer his coéperation in the work of 
making a name, of inventing one. Balzac starts back. ‘* Make a name!’ 
he echoes contemptuously ; * people can no more make names than they can 
make granite, or marble, orearbon. A name ¢s ; and the man and his name 
*Well, then,’ sighed Gozlan, ‘if that is the case, we have but 
one resource, namely, to find it, if it exists.’ * It does exist,’ replies Balzac, 
with triumphant conviction ; but he avows at the same time that he has 
passed six months in the daily study of the A/manach Royal without dis- 
i Upon this, Gozlan proposes to perambulate all Paris, reading 
The two start on their jour- 
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coverme, it 
the names on the shop-fronts and sign-boards 
ney, reading to right and to left, and fruitlessly; and they go on spelling 
through the whole town in all imaginable directions. At last, near night- 
fall, in an obscure narrow street in the neighbourhood of the Grand’ Poste, 


Balzac * Mareas,” he exclaimed, ‘ that is his name !’ ”’ 
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Roman, AnD Nrero Loneeviry.—* Zeno is stated to have 
lived 102 years; Democritus, 104; Pyrrho, 90; Diogenes, 90; Hippoerates, 
99; Plato, 82; Isocrates, 98; Gorgias, the master of Isocrates, 107. But 
for the eup of hemlock, and the sword of the Roman soldier, the 70 years of 
Socrates, and the 75 years of Archimedes might well have reached the same 
high class of longevities. The old age of Sophocles, 90 years, is associated 
with the touching aneedote of his recitation of verses from the CEdipus Co- 
loneus, in proof of his then sanity of mind. The lofty lyric genius of Pin- 
dar was not lost to his country until he had reached 84 years, Simonides 
wore his elegiac laurels to the age of 90... . . 

**The census instituted by Vespasian furnishes some results as to lon- 
gevity singular enough to suggest doubts of their entire accuracy, The in- 
stances given by Pliny are taken exclusively from the region between the 
Appenines and the Po; and upon the record of this census (which he him- 
self calls res confessa) he enumerates 54 persons who had reached the age of 
100, 14 of 110 years, 2 of 125, 4 of 150, 4 of 135, and 3 of 140 years, 
In the single town of Valciatium, near Placentia, he mentions 6 persons of 
110, 4 of 120, 1 of 150 years. These round numbers are somewhat suspi- 
cious as to the reality of the ages in question; and the whole statement, 
derived from a district by no means noted for its salubrity, is so much in 
excess of any similar record in other countries, that we cannot but hesitate 
in admitting it... . . 

“In 1840, when the population of the United States was about 17 mil- 
lions, of which 24 millions in round numbers were Negroes, the census 
eave 791 as the number of Whites above 100; while of s/aves the number 
of those above 100 is registered as 1333, of free Negroes as 647. In 1854, 
we find from the census, that 43 persons died in the United States above 
100; the oldest White male at 110, the oldest White female 109; the oldest 
Negro man 130, the oldest Negro woman 120, both slaves. From Professor 
Tucker's analysis of the American census from 1790 to 1840, published a 
year ago, we derive the strange result, if true, that the chances of living 
above 100 are 13 times as great among the slaves, and 40 times as great in 
the free Negroes, as in the White population of the country.”’—Edinburgh 
Review, 

AN INCORRIGIBLI “The Russian Ambassador, M. dk Kourakin, Visit- 
ing the prison of St. Lazare, had his snuff-box in his hand at the moment 
that he entered that portion of the prison in which women were confined 
for theft. One of the women, seeing it, fell into fits. After she had been 
brought round, she was questioned as te what had had such an effeet upon 
‘It is so frightful,’ she said, ‘to see a snuff-box of gold and not to be 
able to take it.’ The Prince said, smiling, ‘ it is impossible to alter the vo- 
eation of some people - this one has the further fault of an exceeding sin- 
cerity.” ""—Memoirs by Charles Maurice, in Bentley s Miscellany. 


her. 


“In preparing and pushing forward the various 
measures which they deem essential to the consolidation and extension of 
their power, the slaveholders have one great advantage over the honest Re- 
publicans of the North, in their greater knowledge and more unserupulous 
use of the demagogues and electioncering agents by whom the ignorant De- 
mocracy is managed, While they are united as one man upon every ques- 
tion which relates in the slightest degree to their two thousand millions of 
dollars’ worth of property, and while they seruple not to hang or burn, or 
at the very least to expel from their dominions any person who dares to 
call in question the character of their ‘ domestic institutions,’ they find no 
ditticulty in obtaining unprincipled scoundrels and reprobates of every grade 
to debauch the Democracy of the North, to inspire the poor with hatred of 
the rich, and to draw such lessons from that very degradation and demoral- 
ization which they have done so much to produce, as in some degree to war- 
rant their assertion that ‘ free society is a failure.’ In the first French Re- 
volution the weapons of the Girondins were political philosophy, respecta- 
Phe Republican party of the United States possesses 


AMERICAN GIRONDINS 


bility, and eloquence 


ill these. It is impossible to glance over a Boston or New York paper with- 
out perceiving that the best men of New England are all on the side of jus- 
tice and freedom But the party to whom they are opposed possesses one 

lity hich, we fear, will be too strong for respectability and eloquence 


It has audacity, and that quality 
all periods. How 


”'__ British and 


epoch like the present 
over the American mind at 
much greater must that influence be in a period of erisis? 
Foreign Quarterly. 


a | . . 
in a revolutionary 
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By C. B. Appertey, M.P. 


_London: Jc Joux W. Pan KER and Son, West Strand. 





COMPO- 
SITION. 


By the Rev. H. Musgrave Wiikrys, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of 
** Notes for Latin Lyrics.” 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
ENCILLINGS IN POETRY, 
a Series of Poems. 
By the Rev. M. Vicary, Author of a ** Residence 
at Rome.” 


Arruvr Har, V IRTUE, and Co. 25, Pate roster Row. 


This day is published, fe ap. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


price 3s. 6d. 
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By Greorcre Durex. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


London: 
Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
: YARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
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WILLIAM Jounsron. 
E DWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 
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price TS 
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Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
CURATE OF OVERTON,” 
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Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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By the Author of * The Curate of Overton. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


a Novel. 
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: iw ARMY AND THE MILITIA; 
A LETTER to the EARL of LEICESTER, from 

MAJOR-GENERAL WINDHAM, C.B. late Chief of 

the Staff to the British Army in the Crimea. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the 3ist, Vols. 1 and 2, 





with Portraits, and Map, 
Post Svo. 24s. 

IFE AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL 
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his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspondence. 

By Sin Wa. Narren, K.C.B. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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E PORQUET’S FRENCH and ENG- 
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_ London : 
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London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 
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Writer. The WORKS of Mr. BURKE, as edited 
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(This Edition includes the whole of the contents of the 
former editions published in 20 vols, at the price of 
9/. 5s.) 
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